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This Week, Labour did a deal with a privatised utility, won praise from 
Norman Tebbit and the Daily Mail, and voted to keep Trident missiles. 
But one thing didn’t change. They ended up singing the Red Flag 
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Seeingisbefieving 

WEEKEND 


The workers’ flag is deepest red: Conference reports, page 6; law Society chief attacks Tories, page 2; Leading article, page 16; Andrew Marr, page 17 
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Victims of Rosemary and fted? 
crick West were dragged into 
their cellar, gagged to prevent 
them screaming and then kept 
alive for days while they were 
sexually abused before being 
killed. Winchester Crown Court 
was told yesterday. 

The events at 23 Cromwell 
Street in Gloucester, were re- 
vealed when the prosecution 
opened its case against Mrs 
West yesterday. 

Mrs West, 41 , from Glouces- 
ter. whose husband was found 
dead in his prison cell last New 
Year's Day. denies murdering 10 
girls and young women whose 
remains were found at 
Cromwell Street and at their 
previous home in Gloucester. 

Brian Lcvcsun QC, for the 
prosecution, said: “Over a pe- 
riod of many years, especially 
between 1972 and I979 ; girls 
who were staying at or visiting 
25 Cromwell Street and others 
who were enticed or simply 


Scat Rawer buys Manweb 

Scottish Power has won a £1-1 tm 
hid battle for Manweb, the re- 
giimal electricity company serv- 
ing Merseyside and North 
Wales. Page 21 


Westtriaf told of kidnap 


i woras can express 

, sexual abuse and murder 

y VII IV1 VIVI Street while thev were hitch-1 



abducted tad .taken there were 
sexuaHy abuswi both by Rose- 
mazy and Frederick Wbst in the 
most depraved and appalling 
way. Those who the wests be- 
lieved would not complain per- 
haps because their invdvement 
appeared to be wining or per- 
haps because of their very vul- 
nerability, lived. 

‘Those whom it was believed 
posed a threat, perhaps be- 
cause of their injuries, or per- 
haps because they may talk to 
the police and repent what had 
happened, death was the option 
for them." 

He told the jury of eight 
jnen and four women that the 
police investigation had begun 
m 1992, five years after the 
Wests’ eldest daughter, 
Heather, 16. disappeared in 
1987. On 24 February, 1994, of- 
ficers went -to 25 Cromwell 
Street and two days later found 
her remains under the patio. 


^TBe police continued dig- 
ging and what they fotmd was 
more terrible than wwds can ex- 
press. Over the days which fol- 
lowed, the skeleton remains of 
eight other young women were 
found each under the ground of 
25 Cromwell Street. Each one 
had been dismembered, beads 
had been decapitated and in 
every set of remains bones were 
missing.’’ 

. The remains of Channaine 
West, daughter of Mr West’s 
first wife, Rena, were found at 
the Wests' former home at 25 
Midland Road, Gloucester. 
Rena West and Anne McFall, 
Mr West’s former nanny, were 
found buried near his childhood 
borne at Much Maude in Here- 
ford and Worcester.' 

Only Mr West was charged 
with the murder of the two 
women found near Much Mar- 
de. Mrs West and her husband 
were charged with murdering 



The accused: Rosemary West 
is charged with 10 murders 

Channaine and with murdering 
Lynda Gough; Carol Cooper, 
Lucy Partington; Therese 
Siegemthaler. Shirley Hubbard; 
Juanita Mott; Shirley Robinson; 
Alison Chambers and Heather 
West, whose remains were 
found at Cromwell Street 
However, Mr Leveson told 


' the jury: “I make it dear from 
the outset that there is no direct 
evidexice of anyone - Rcderidc 
West or Rosemary West - 
killing any of these girls ... By 
the very nature of the allega- 
tions of murder within the pri- 
vate quarters of 25 Cromwell 
Street, such evidence is unlike- 
ly and although the victims, or 
what we find of them, tell us 
something of the drcumstances 
of their deaths, they do not say 
who killed them. The evidence 
is circumstantial ” 

V&rning the jurors that some 
of the evidence that they would 
see would be “horrific and har- 
rowing” he said that the Wests' 
first victim was Channaine. She 
was seven when she disap- 
peared in 1971 while they were 
living at 25 Midland Road. 

He said: "At the core of this 
case is the relationship between 
Frederick and Rosemaiy West. 
What each knew about each 


other, what they did together, 
what they did to others and how 
far each was prepared to go. 
Much of what foDows can be ex- 
plained in the context that both 
were obsessed with sex." 

In 1972, they abducted and 
sexually assaulted Caroline 
Owens, their fprcqer nanny, 
bound and gagged her and took 
her back to Cromwell Street 
There she was sexually assault- 
ed again, but they let her go. She 
reported the incident to the po- 
lice and the Wests were fined at 
Gloucester magistrates' court 

Mr Leveson said that three 
months later, Lynda Gough. 19, 
left home in Gloucester and is 
believed to have gone to live at 
Cromwell Street and was nev- 
er seen again. Her remains 
were found at Cromwell Street 
in 1994. Over the next IS 
months five more victims: Car- 
ol Cooper; Lucy Partington; 
Therese Siegen thaler, Shirley 


Hubbard and Juanita Mott 
were aD abducted to Cromwell 
Street while they were hitch-hik- 
ing or on other journeys. Their 
remains were found in the cel- 
lar at Cromwell Street decapi- 
tated and dismembered. 

The remains of Shirley 
Robinson, a lodger who had an 
affair with Mr West and was 
pregnant by him, and those of 
her unborn child were found in 
the garden at 25 Cromwell 
Street The bones of Alison 

1979 were also fonndfmfoe gar- 
den. The Wests’ final victim it 
was alleged was their eldest 
daughter. Heather, whose dis- 
appearance sparked the inquiry. 
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Naked ambition 

Demi Moore, 
Hollywood’s • 

$1 2m woman 

Talk to the trees 

They’re dying 
to listen to you 

Leaseholders 

beware 

The landlord 
from hell is back 

Buy a supercar for 
less than £20,000 


Nato chief accused 
of taking bribes 


Teenage Tory is so 
right he’s wrong 


Eurotunnel cash plea 

Eurotunnel’s chairman has ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister for 
compensation for the company, 
claiming the Government has 
not kept promise* made when 
the project was set up. Page 20 

TVvtns take over the RHz 

London's Ritz Hotel has been 
bought bv the secretive Barclay 
twins JE75m- **8* 20 

Today's weather 

England and Wales arc going w 
sec some rain after a misty or 
foggy start. Page 2 
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CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 
and ANDREW MARSHALL 

Nato’s top official, Willy Qaes. 
Iasi night faced the prospect of 
corruption charges on the eve 
of the hugest operation that the 
: alliance has ever attempted. • 

. The news could not have 
come at a worse time. It lays a 
cloud Over the alliance’s at- 
tempts to put together .a peace 
implementation force for. 
Bosnia and raises the possibil- 
ity that ite 16 members will have 
to go' through a damaging 
battle tdffiid a successor. 

Belgian radio said yesterday 
that the coun toy's highest court 
h«daaaisedMrC3^afonner 
Belgian economy minister, of in- 
volvement in bribery in con- 
nection with arms contracts. The 
court recommended that he be 
charged. Mr Claes was ques- 
tioned at length earlier tfos 

year over alleged bribes paid m 

connection with Belgan pm- 
choscs of Italian helicopters. He 
has always protested his inno- 
cence and refused to resign, but 
the latest revelatkaB wiU pul in- 
tense pressure on him and al- 
liance leaders to do something. 

The scandal will weaken Mr 

Claes" tenuous grip on the or- 
ganisation, currently facing its 


toughest ever challenge. Polit- 
ical support for the alliance will 
be crucial as it moves to im- 
plement a peace agreement in 
Bosnia which may flow from the 


‘ President Ml Clinton yes- 
terday begun the arduous task 
of mobilising the US Congress 
to support sending the first US 
ground troops to Bosnia as 
part of the Peac e Implementa- 
tion Rirce .(PJDF), arguing that 
“as Nato’s leader, the US must 
do its part and send in troops 
to join those of our allies under 
Nato command with dear rules 
of engagement" 

Washington has pledged to 
send up to 25,000 troops to 
Bosnia but the Republican-led 
Congress has questioned 
whether the US should risk its 
forces. Mr Clinton will have to 

convince Congressional leadere 
that with the operation under 
Nato rather than UN control, 

the lives of US soldiers will be 
well looked-after. “I have 
pledged to consult with Con- 
gress before authorising our 
participation into such an ac- 
tion. These consultations have 
already begun. I belie ve C on- 
gress understands the impor- 
tance of this moment and of 
American leadership," he said. 


Britain is expected to offer an ' 
armoured brigade of between 
5,000 and 7,000 troops, plus 
large elements of the head- 
quarters forces. Nato sources 
said Britain will either reinforce 
the armoured forces already in 
Bosnia which will remain after 
the withdrawal of 24 Airmotnle 
Brigade from Croatia, with 
more armoured infantry and 
tanks from Gennany, or send a 
new brigade - one of three in 
Germany. The Nato Allied 
Rapid Reaction Corps (ARRQ 
headquarters, to which the 
British provide the largest com- 
ponent, will run the imple- 
mentation force, but it will 
probably.be commanded by an 
American general 

The US Defense Secretary, 
William Perry, said yesterday 
that be was confident Nato 


peace-keeping force soon. “If 
the peace talks proceed quick- 
ly and get a peace agreement in, 

ay, early. November, Nato 
would have to be prepared to 
make a.veiy rapid deployment 
of its forces," he said in an in- 
terview with CNN. 

■ Nato defence mnhsiers meet- 
ing in WnEamsburg. Virginia, 
wereyestod^disaisringtheaJ- 
liance’sinvoiveinent in Bosnia 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

A fourteen-year-old boy has 
been threatened with being 
barred from next week’s Tbry 
Party conference in Blackpool 
for being too right-wing. 

Justin Hinchdiffe, the son of 
a lone parent who lives on in- 
| come support ip Benue Grant's 
[ Labour constituency of Tot- 
: . tenham , was hoping to become 
1 the 'youngest representative 
ever to attend the conference. 

But yesterday the president 
of the Tottenham Conserva- 
tive Association threatened to 
withdraw his pass for the con- 
ference and throw him out of 
the party. 

Philip Murphie said he was 
“shocked" by the views ex- 
pressed by Master Hinchdiffe 
m the local newspapers. Among 
his policy pronouncements was 
a call to dose down the local 
hospital because it was foil of 
old people. 

“Tottenham Conservative 
Association not only completely 
dissodates itself from the views 
expressed by Justin Hinchdiffe 
but we will certainly be review- 
ing his membership of the Con- 
servative Party." Mr Murphie 
said. 

Master Hincbcliffe’s views 
on the elderly were “outra- 
geous" and Mr Murphie said he 


would be recommending to the 
constituency executive com- 
mittee this weekend that it 
withdraws his conference pass. 

But the teenager, who joined 
the Conservative Party at the 
age of 10, and describes himself 
as to the right of Baroness 
Thatcher, was unrepentant, and 
planning to speak in the edu- 
cation debate next week when 
be was interviewed at his school 
for BBC radio. 

The small community hospi- 
tal took “millions away from the 
Government” and very few 
people used it, he said “The 
majority of patients in wards 
should be in nursing homes. 
“We support the National 
Health Service. That is why we 
dosed down a number of hos- 
pitals in the London area," 
Master Hinchiiffe added. 

The GCSE pupD , whose 
family receives £85 income sup- 
port each week and £200 a 
month in rent from the slate, 
said: “I’d like to be Prime Min- 
ister but nobody hands you the 
keys to Downing Street You 
have to fight to get there.” 
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Solicitors’ 
new leader 
denounces 
Tory rule 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal affairs Correspondent 


The solicitors’ leader Martin 
Mears used his annual address 
to his profession yesterday to 
denounce 16 years of Top* rule 
as “catastrophic" for Britain. 

In an unprecedented politi- 
cal broadside from the bead of 
a profession traditionally in the 
heartland of Conservatism, he 
used his presidential address to 
the Law Society annual con- 
ference to speak of “betrayal of 
the middle class es" by the par- 
ty be had supported. 

He stopped just short of call- 
ing on solicitors to vote Labour, 
but his message was dear. He 
said after the speech in Birm- 
ingham that Labour now better 
understood the importance of 
the professions to the country. 

Previous Law Society presi- 
dents have attacked parts of 
government policy, but Mr 
Mears, who was elected this 
summer, went much further. 

“Many people applauded 
Thatcherian as a kind of return 
to old-style Conservatism. It 
was, of course, nothing of the 
sort Rather, it was a crude Los- 
ses fcdre-ism whose major tenets 
were that the market was always 
right that it was invariably for 
the benefit of the consumers, 
that they should get the lowest 
possible price and that if the 
weakest went to the wall, so 
much the better for the com- 
munity. 

“We see the catastrophic 
consequences of such doctrines 
all around us. At one extreme 


Call to scrap sex and 
... racaequality bodies 


The Law Society was embroiled' I 
m accusations ofratism and sex- i 

equal opportunities 

writes Stephen Ward. < 

In his presidential speech to i 
the Law Society annual con- c 
fe recce, Mr Mears said indus- t 
trial tribunals had been 2 
“hijacked by the discrimina- 1 
lion industry". s 

He asked delegates: “Should 1 
not those bodies who fund and t 
encourage these preposterous \ 
applications - the Equal Op- 1 
po mini ties Commission and c 
the Commission for Racial 1 
Equality - have their wings £ 
dipped? Is it not time to con- 
sider whether they have outlived t 
their usefulness? Are they a \ 
public benefit or a public nui- 1 
sance? These organisations I 
were originally set up, quite r 
rightly, to produce greater co- e 

concise crossword 
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hesiveness iii society. It is now 
arguable they are doing the op- 
posite," ... 

Mr, MeagSoWtase* Election 
campaign 1 f!fis SlftJBSKflndud- 
ed attacks on political correct- 
ness in the Law Soriety, 
described as “abuses" the “no- 
torious pregnant servicewomen 
awards”, “the case of an Irish- 
man whose hurt feelings were 
solaced by the handout of 
£30,000 or public money, or the 
temporary secretary who, after 
working in her job for two 
hours, obtained over £8.000 in 
damages when her employer 
used “gender specific verbal 
abuse" towards her. 

Mr Mears was swiftly at- 
tacked tty both the Equal Op- 
portunities Commission and 
The Commission for Ratial l 
Equality who said his com- | 
meats were based on isolated 1 
examples and ignorance. 




we have the continuing decline 
of British manufacturing in- 
dustry. At the other, the tradi- 
tional village shop and post 
office have been wiped out un- 
der the competition of the huge 
area supermarkets." 

He said he bad once seen 
Thatcherism as the salvation of 
the country, but after 16 years, 
the nation was not at ease with 
itself. 

“The Thatcherist state, pre- 
eminently, is made up of non- 
cohering p articles, individuals 
elbowing, pushing, and shoving 
each other in a free market un- 
til, at the age of SO, they receive 
their compulsory redundancy 
package. All the professions are 
expected to perform in this 
murky pond." 

Lawyers were suffering, but 
not because they represented a 
pocket of restrictive practices 
and outmoded attitudes. Den- 
tists, doctors, nurses, architects 
and middle managers were all 
discontented too, be said. “We 
are typical." 

He said the United Kingdom 
had one of the lowest per capi- 
ta incomes in western Europe, 
low state pensions, a trade 
deficit and a car industry which 
imported Rolls Royce engines 
from Germany. 

“I could easily produce many 
more facts to reinforce the gen- 
eral picture of decline and mis- 
management. 

He added: “Wfe have to refute 
the Government’s lie that in the 
nation at large all is well, its poli- 
cies are working and that our 
economy is the envy of our 
neighbours." 





Down but not out: The formerCbancelloi; Norman Lamont, is seeking a new constituency after not being selected for the Kingston and Surbiton seat 

Lamont goes in search of a constituency 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Norman Lamont will take his 
campaign for a constituency to 
the Conservative forty confer- 
ence next week, after suffering 
the indignity of being turned 
down for a new seat 

The former Chancellor, who 
will be underlining his Etiro- 
scepticism at a Thatcherite 
fringe meeting at the confer- 
ence, made it dear last night 
that he bad not given up his 
search for another seal after los- 
ing Kingston and Surbiton to 
Dick Thicey, a former sports 
minis ter. 

His support for John- Red- 
wood, the challenger in the 
leadership contest against John 
Major, may count against him. 

Mr Lamont denied it was the 


Campaign trail: Former Cabinet minister expected to be a 
contender for the Chelsea seat held by Sir Nicholas Scott 


reason for his defeat in the 
selection for the Kingston and 
Surbiton seat, but Mr Tracey. 
MP for the neighbouring Sur- 
biton constituency, said loyalty 
was a factor. Mr Tracey attrib- 
uted his success to his lcya^ for 
Mr Major. “There is J&" very 
strong tradition p Woyaityto the 
leadership. Theyxtere very loy- 
al to Margaret Thatcher. John 
Major is now the Prime Minis- 
ter and they are very loyal to 
him," he said. 

About 60 per cent of Mr 
Tracey’s seat has been put into 
Kingston and Surbito^ and 
the former Chancellor stSfered 
the embarrassoggfe of finding 


the door locked when he went 
to attend foe selection meeting. 

Mr Lamont, whose own 
KmgstorMipon-Thames seat will 
disappear in boundary changes, 
is expected to be among the 
contenders for Chelsea, the 
seat held by Sir Nicholas Scott 
now charged with a motoring of- 
fence, and Epping Forest the 
seat being vacated by Steve 
Norris, Minister for Transport 

“There are one or two areas 
m min d, but I did not want to 
be selected for any other con- 
stituency before I bad put my 
name forward for this con- 
stituency. Nearly 40 percent of 
this constituency goes into this 


constituency and 1 was very 
much pressed by my own asso- 
ciation to put my name for- 
ward," Mr Lamont said after his 
defeat 

“I was well aware of the risks 
involved. I was well aware of the 
odds against me. I felt I owed 
it to them. I did it I didn’t put 
it off. That’s democracy. That’s 
bad luck.” 

He is also facing tough com- 
petition from other senior Tbcy 
MPs who have lost their seats 
to boundary changes*, including 
- Sir John Wheeler, another con- 
tender for the Chelsea seat; 
James Arbuthnott a defence 
minister ,: _and Sir ..George 


Young, foe Secretary of State for 
Transport. 

■ Virginia Bottomley will next 
week accuse Tony Blair of at- 
tempting to “destabilise" the 
National Lottery by his an- 
nouncement that under a 

Labour government it would be 
put in the hands of a non-prof- 
it-making organisation. 

. .The Secretary, of State for 
National Heritage’s attack on 
the Labour leader’s . {dans to 
. take the lottery out of thehands 
of Cameiot, when its contract 
ends in sixyeais, will be part of 
a Tbry fight-back at Labour at 
the Tory party conference. 

Brian Mawhinney, the party 
chairman, will use a working 
breakfast with jouraafi^ today 
In an attempt turn the tables on 
Labqpr after its most success-* 
fill cjteference in^e^sades- -■ 


Three killed as skip lorry crushes car 


Surgeons were last night trying 
to save the lives of two children 
critically injured when a skip lor- 
ry overturned and crushed their 
car -killing 3 young mother, her 
daughter and another child. 

The accident happened on a 
straight stretch of road as 33- 
year-old Susan Prosser drove 
her eight-year-old daughter 
Laura Medcroft and two 
schooUrieods to school at Cad- 
more End. Buckinghamshire. 

Divisional fire officer Ron 
Adams said: “It would appear 
that they collided head on and 


the lorry took the vehicle back- 
wards down an embankment 
and into a tree. The car was 
crushed beneath the lorry." 

Mis Proffer died at the scene 
of the crash in her home village 
of Stokencburch, along with 
daughter Laura and Nikita 
Somes, seven, of Chinnor, Ox- 
fordshire. Fire officers using 
heavy lifting gear and cutting 
equipment freed her other 18- 
montb-old daughter Rachael, 
and Nicholas Butler, eight, of 
High Wycombe, from the wreck 
of the Fiat Uno. Both were tak- 


en to Wycombe General hos- 
pital with multiple injuries. 

Rachael was last night being 
examined at the Raddiffe In- 
firmary in Oxford by specialist 
neurosurgeons at the paedi- 
atric intensive cm unit. She 
was said to have severe head, 
chest and limb injuries. 

Nicholas, who suffered head 
injuries and broken limbs, un- 
derwent surgery at Wycombe. 

Parents in the tiny villages 
around High Wycombe, who 
send their children to the 85- 
pupil Cadmore End Church of 
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ACROSS 

1 French river (5) 

4 Upper-class person (4) 

8 Storm (71 

9 Purple or green mineral 

10 Kilically challenged (4) 
U Amicable (8) 

12 Pbetic form (13) 

15 Feature of typewriter 
keyboard (5-5) 

17 Fossil fuel (4) 

20 Coral island (5) 

21 Fancy (7) 

22 Simple (4) 

23 Comfortable slot (5) 


1 Piece of embroidery (7) 

2 Holly (4) 


6 Pierce (4) 

7 Coloured pencil (6) 

12 Pertaining to sight (7) 

13 In the best circum- 
stances (7) 

14 Warship (7) 

16 Bouquet (5) 

18 Vegetable (4) 

19 Powdery mineral (4) 
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Solution to yesterday's Concise Cm gg wo uL 

Across 1 Privy. H Ijslgc ^PrivOrge), i0Epfcife.ll Idaho, 12 Clear, 13 Lettuce. 
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Befle, 9 lower, 14 East, lb Hear, 18 Coreair. 20 Conner. 21 Earn. 23 Uucr. 24 
Three, 26 Ohese, 28 Amble 
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England primary school, were 
last night dealing with the shock 
of the acci den t- Several children 
and their parents were crying as 
they left the school in pouring 
rain yesterday afternoon. 

Headteacher Sarah Harg- 
reave said: “Everyone at the 
school is deeply shocked by this 
terrible tragedy. Staff have been 
telling children something 
about what happened and a spe- 
cialist in emotional trauma is 
standing by to help them cope." 

Neighbours and-friends de- 
scribed Mrs Prosser, who was 

BBC signs 
TV film 
deal with 
Spielberg 

T3BC Television claimed a 
broadcasting coup yesterday 
after si gning a five-year deal to 
show afi Steven Spielberg's new 
feature films. 

The multi-rmllioa pound deal 
gives the BB C^righte^to^ ^e 

Ehm to be produced by Dream- 
Works, the new “dream team" 
multimedia company formed by 
Spielberg, former Disney exec- 
utive Jeffrey Katzenberg, who 
brings experience of animated 
features such as The Lion King, 
and music mogul David Geffen. 

It means the 40 films the stu- 
dio is expected to make in the 
next five years will get their net- 
work premieres on BBC1. 

No figures wot disdosed, but 
the price for each film will de- 
pend on its British box office 
success. 

The films wiD be shown by the 

BBC between two and three 
years after cinema release - and 
also after they are out on video 
and become available to satel- 
lite television- 

Dr earn Works was formed 
earlier this year and lost no time 
in forging important deals, in- 
cluding a link with Microsoft to 
produce computer games and 
signing George Michael to its 
recording arm. 

Spielberg is one of the 


separated from her husband, as 
a “wonderful mum 7 . One 
friend, who refused to be 
named, wept as she said: “She 
had a reafly big heart. She was 
always doing things for others. 
That's why she was taking the 
others to school like that." 

The driver of the skip lony, ■ 
Keith Hunt, also of Sto- 
kenchurch, was was treated in 
hospital for shock but released. 
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lose their jobs 

Three hundred Liverpool dock- 
ers who called off a 10-day un- 
official strike were told by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Company in a full-paw news- 
paper adwrtLsemtmtihaf they 
had lost their jobs. 

‘ The dockers, who w ere sup- 
. porting 8tl colleagPe»<whte had 
been made redundant,- were 
-.set to return to work next Mon- 
day but have been told they 
must apply for a reduced num- 
ber of jobs along with 1 ,000 ap- 
plicants who replied to ine 
company's advertisements in 
the' Defy Past and Echo. 

Kilters jailed 

Three people were convicted at 
the Old Bailey for killing Fred 
Clancqy, 65. who was beaten and 
stamped to death during a rob- 
bery at his home in south Lon- 
don. Joanne Smith and Darren 
Sams were convicted of murder; 
Smith. 27, was jailed for life, 
Sams, 17, will be detained at 
HM*s pleasure. Barry Smith, 29. 
got eight years for manslaugh- 
ter. Court proceedings were in- 
terpreted m sign language for 
the Smiths, who are deaf. 

Nightclub death 

A youth, 18, died from stab \ 
wounds and another, 16, was 
critically ill after a fight at a 
nightclub in Burges, Coveulry. 
Police were treating the death 
as murder and were looking for 
several people who were at the 
dub at the time of the fighL 

Stones sing to Bob 

The Rolling Stones are to re- 
lease Bob Dylan's “Like A 
Rolling Stone" as their next sin- 
gle. It wilt come out on 30 Oc- 
tober, a week before their new 
album, Stripped. 

Hie Dairy Telegraph 

In John Lyttle's article on 3 Oc- 
tober about the editorship of the 
Daily 7eleffuph,VK reported the 
belief of rireulation managers 
of rival titles that sales of the 
Daily Tde&aph were being held 
above 1 million by giving away 
more than 100,000 copies a 
day to hotels, airlines, and oth- 
ers. We are asked to point out 
that the certified sale of the Dai- 
ly Telegraph for August 1995 was 
1,054,032 copies each day, of 
Which 36,862 represented bulk 
sales to hotels and airlines. 
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successes of the last two 
decades, with films including 
Jaws, ET, Jurassic Park, The 
Color Purple and the Indiana 
Jones series, as well as the Os- 
car-winning Holocaust epic, 
Schindler's List. 
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The horrific secrets of 
25, Cromwell Street 


WILL BENNETT 

The disappearance of Heather 
West, Frederick and Rose 
West’s eldest daughter, led ul- 
timately to the Cromwell Street 
murder inquiry, Winchester 
Crown Court was told yesterday. 

Brian Leveson OC, for the 
prosecution, told the court; “In 
June 19S7, when she was 16 
years old. she disappeared. Her 
parents did not report her miss- 
ing. The reason is simple. They 
knew that she was dead because 
both had been involved in 
billing her. 

“Rosemary West, this defen- 
dant, was interviewed by the po- 
lice. She said that she had 
heard from Heather on the 
telephone. The authorities con- 
tinued looking and on 24 Feb- 
ruary 1994, armed with a search 
warrant, they returned to 2S, 
Cromwell Street** 

He said that they unearthed 
Heather West's bones under a 
patio in the hack garden two 
days later. The head had been 
severed and the bones had 
been chopped up to reduce 
the space in which the skeleton 
could be buried. 

“The police continued dig- 
ging and what they found was 
more terrible than words can ex- 
press. Over the days which fol- 
lowed, the skeletal remains of 
eight other young women were 
found, each under the ground 
at the home of Mr and Mrs 
West." 

Thus began a huge investi- 
gation for Gloucestershire Po- 
lice which discovered that girls 
who came and went to 25, 
Cromwell Street over the years 
had been subjected to “violent 
and degrading sexual activity". 

Mr Leveson said that it was 
not suggested that Mis. West 
had acred alone. As far as all 10 
murders were concerned, die 
acted together with Frederick 
West, her husband, who was 
found dead m his prison cell on 
1 January this year. 

Mr Leveson told the jury that 
Rosemary Letts met Frederick 
West in 1969 when she was 15 
and he was 27. They began a 
relationship and their daughter. 
Heather, was born in 2970 
when they moved with Wests’ 
other two’ children to a ground 
floor flat at 25, Midland Road, 
Gloucester. In November that 
year, Mr. West was sent to 
prison for 10 months for dis- 
honesty. Mr. Leveson said; “At 
the age of 17. it cannot have 
been easy for Rosemary West to 
cope with Charmaine. only 10 
years younger, Anne Marie, 
who was six, and baby Heather 
in a small flat.” 

Mr. Leveson said that it was 
impossible to precisely date 
when Charmaine vanished hut 
when people asked about her 


whereabouts, they were told 
that she had gone to Scotland 
with her mother. 

On 25 April, 1994, the police 
extended their search from. 
CromweO Street to Midland 
Road, where they discovered a 
skull and bones which were 
later identified by experts as be- 
ing those of Charmaine. 

In January 1972 Frederick 
Wsst married Rosemary and lat- 
er that year they moved to 
Cromwell Street, where they 
lived for the next 22 years. Mrs 
West had seven more children. 

Mr Leveson said that the 
Wests picked up a 17-year-old 
girl called Caroline Owens who 
was hitchhiking to Tewkesbury 
in the autumn of 1972. 

During the journey the Wests 
offered Miss Owens a job as 
their nanny and she accepted 
and moved in to Cromwell 
Street. After a few weeks Miss 
Owen left but in December 
1972 the Wests once again 


Fred West ‘horrific crimes’ 

picked her up when she was 
hitch-Mring. .Mr Leveson said: 
“As they left Gloucester, Rose- 
mary Westput her arm around 
Caroline Owens and started 
talking of sexual matters. She 
tried to kiss Caroline on the 
mouth and began to touch her 
hair and fondle her breasts.** 
Mrs West then sexually as- 
saulted Miss Owens and Mr 
West stopped the car. He then 
punched her in the face knock- 
ing her senseless and when she 
came round she was being tied 
up and gagged. 

“Thus gagged rite was driven 
back to Cromwell Street with 
Rosemary West holding her 
down ana continuing the assault 
upon her. She was bundled in- 
doors and taken to the first-floor 
front bedroom. The tapes were 
cut free. She was stripped naked 
and was laid bn the bed, Mrs 
West touched her vaginal area, 
she struggled and her hands 
were once more tied up behind 
her back. She was subjected to 
a series of sexual indignities.” 
The following morning Miss 
Owens was released after 
promising not to tell what had 


happened but she reported it to 
the police and the wests were 
arrested. They were subse- 
quently charged with assault oc- 
casioning actual bodily hsrrm 

and with indecent assault and 
onl2 January 1973 they were 
fined at Gloucester Magistrates 
Court after pleading guilty to 
both charges. 

Mr Leveson then told the 
horrific story of how a series of 
girls were murdered after being 
held captive and sexually 
abused. The first victim was 
Lynda Gough, 19, from 
Gloucester. 

Miss Gough, a seamstress, 
left home suddenly on 19 April, 
1973. Her parents did sot hear 
from her and began to make en- 
quiries which led her mother to 
Cromwell Street, where Mrs 
West told her that Lynda had 
gone to Weston-Super-Mare. 

“The Grown contend that she 
had been murdered and buried 
in what had been an inspection 
pit in a shed or garage. There 
she stayed for nearly 2lyean un- 
til 7 March, 1994. 

The body had been dismem- 
bered and many of the bones 
were missings Near the skull 
was a ring mask of wound ad- 
hesive tape, two loose pieces of 
tape, a length of string and some 
knotted fabric. 

Mr Leveson said: “The circle 
of masking tape found with 
, the remains provides the dear- ■ 
est evidence that she was naked 
but gagged." Mr Leveson said 
that another five victims were 
buried in a aide in the cellar 
of 25, Cromwell Street, dock- 
wise in the order of their deaths 
over the next 18 months. 

The first victim was Carol 
Ann Cooper, who was 15 when 
she disappeared. In November 
1973, on a visit to her grand- 
mother in Worcester, she end- 
ed up in Cromwell Street Her 
remains were found on 10, 
March, 1994. She had been de- 
capitated and dismembered. 

The next victim of the Wests 
was Lucy Partington. 21, a stu- 
dent at Exeter University. In 
December 1973, she went home 
to Cheltenham for Christinas 
and went to visit a school friend. 

She left her house just before 
10.15pm on 27 December to 
catch the last bus home. She was 
never seen again and more 
than 20 years were to pass be- 
fore her remains were discov- 
ered under the ceDar floor at 25, 
Cromwell Street She had been 
decapitated and among ibe 
bones there was a kitchen knife. 

The next victim was a 21- 
year-okl Swiss Therese Siege n- 
t haler, who was studying 
sociology in London. 

She was last seen when she 
set out to hitchhike across Eng- 
land. She was never seen agam 
and on 5, March, 1994, her re- 


mains were unearthed in the cel- 
lar of the Wests’ borne. 

Shirley Hubbard, 15, a girl 
from a broken home went mss- 
ing in November, 1974. Her re- 
mains were found at Cromwell 
Street on 5 Match, 1994. 

The last of this group of vic- 
tims was Juanita Mott, 18,are- 
bellious girl who came from a 
broken home in Gloucester. 

During 1974 she used to vis- 
it 25 Cromwell Street, but lat- 
er left to live with friends. Her 
re mains were found in the cel- 
lar in March, 1994. Like the oth- 
ers, she had been decapitated 
and dismembered and there was 
a plastic-covered rope wrapped 
around her bones and a band of 
fabric around herskulL 

Mr Leveson said that one vic- 
tim of the Wests who survived 
sexual abuse was a woman re- 
ferred to in coart only as Miss 
A. In 1977, aged 15, she ran 
away from a Gloucester chil- 
dren's home and visited 
Cromwell Street. 

Six weeks later she returned 
and was taken into a room 
where there were two naked 
girls. She was then undressed by 
Mrs West and sexually abused 
before Mr West had sexual in- 
tercourse with her. 

Afterwards the Wests let her 
go and, said Mr Leveson, “ob- 
viously made an assessment 
that tins giri would not go to the 
police”. She only revealed the 
mcutenl after the bodies were 
discovered. . 

Shirley Anne Robinson, 17, 
was a lodger and had an affair 
with Mr West by whom she be- 
came pregnant. She was last 
known to be alive on the 9th of 
May, 1978. Sixteen years later 
her re main s were found in the 
bade garden of 25 Cromwell 
Street The body had been dis- 
membered and decapitated and 
with the remains were those of 
a foetus of about eight months 
gestation. 

Alison Chambers, 16, was a 
typical West victim. After her 
parents’ marriage failed, she was 
taken into care and in January, 
1979, was transferred to a chil- 
dren's home in Gloucester. 

During that summer she was 
seen to wat 25 QomweD Street 
on several occasions; on 28 
February, 1994, her remains 
were found in the garden. 

The Wests’ last victim was 
their own eldest daughter. 
Heather, who disappeared in 
1987, aged 16. After she disap- 
peared. the Wests gave various 
explanations as to why she had 
vani&ed. 

But Mr Leveson said: 
“Heather did not leave home. 
She was murdered and buried 
naked in the garden. None of 
her possessions were recov- 
ered, none of her clothes, none 
of her belongings - not a trace.” 
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Problem Birds of a feather flock to British wildlife reserves 

schools face 
compulsory 
inspections 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

TWo local authorities are facing 
compulsory inspections of afi 
their schools next year because 
of concerns about the qualify of 
education they offer. 

More than 160 schools In 
■Waltham Forest and Lambeth 
win be visited by Ofsted, the 
school inspection body, be- 
tween January and July. Last 
night the chief education offi- 
cer of Waltham Forest was 
meeting the chief inspector of 
schools, Chris Woodhead, to try 
to have the measures stopped. 
Meanwhile a Lambeth coun- 
cillor welcomed the move but 
accused the Government of a 
political motive in announcing 
it on the eve of the Conserva- 
tive Party conference. 

Four out of 12 primary 
schools Inspected so for in 
Waltham Forest have been 
deemed in need of “special 
measures,” while a fifth is be- 
lieved to have serious weak- 
nesses. Hvo out of eight 
secondaries inspected in the 
borough have serious weak- 
nesses. In a letter to Andrew 
Lockhart chief education offi- 
cer of Waltham Forest, Mr 
Woodhead said the schools 
were causing serious concern. 

In Lambeth, five out of 16 
schools inspected so far have 
been picked out for special 
measures, two secondary and 
three primary. 

Last month Mr Woodhead 
criticised Lambeth after in- 


spectors found every subject ex- 
cept music unsatisfactory at 
Mostyn Gardens Primary 
School in Brixton. They dis- 
covered that teachers had failed 

to notice when one child did not 
speak for three years, and rai d 
conditions at the school were 
some of the worst they had seen. 
A special education committee • 
meeting in Lambeth nest Friday 
will discuss the report 

Nationally, only 23 per cent 
of the 4,500 schools inspected 
since the system was intro- 
duced two yeans ago have foiledL 

When special measures are 
ordered, the school and its lo- 
cal authority must -produce an 
action plan and prove that sub- 
stantial improvements have tak- 
en place as a result If they 
cannot do so, an “education as- 
sociation” can.be sent in to 
over the school and it can be 
forced to become grant- 
maintained. 

Mike Tuffrey, leader of the 
Liberal Democrat group, which j 
has an equal number of coun- 
cillors witn Labour on the hung 
Waltham Forest council, wel- 
comed the move. 

“Ware trying to see this pos- 
itively because we have 20 years 
of mismanagement to redress. 
But what I would say is that it 
is sad that this is being timed for 
the Conservative Party confer- 
ence. We have real problems in 
the borough," he said. 

Lambeth said its GCSE re- 
sults were improving and that 
a study had found its schools 
performing better. 






Officers sign up for ‘drinks 
patrol’ in the line of duty 


Undercover police are spying on 
a town centre's pubs in an at- 
tempt to prevent potential in- 
cidents of “bar rage”. Plain- 
clothes officers are studying 
the standards of service, decor 
and lighting in 30 of Chel- 
tenham’s busiest pubs - and also 
checking whether drinkers are 
served in the right order. 

The aim is to spot problem 
areas that could make cus- 
tomers bad-tempered and more 
likely in get involved in disor- 
derly incidents. 

Constable Tony Marsh, of 
Cheltenham police’s licensing 
department, sends written re- 
ports to licensees advising them 
how to improve the pub’s en- 
vironment. He said one prior- 
ity for licensees was to ensure 
that customers are served in the 


proper order at busy times. 
“When you queue in a super- 
market you are in competition 
with everyone else there. You 
are looking for the shortest 

queue and making raltmlat lr>n y 

about which one will get 
through first. People get wound 
up in these circumstances and 
their temperature goes up. 

“If you transfer that situation 
to a bar in a pub, you are in a 
queue which is not easily 
defined. You know precisely 
where you are in the order, but 
the important question is: does 
the person at the bar know?” 

People being served out of or- 
der could lead to tension which 
might boO up to violence and 
disorder on the streets outride, 
he warned. Lighting at bars is 
also important because if it is 


terns would never work in 
atmosphere of a pub. 
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"Rvo birdwatchers focuring their 
binoculars in preparation for 
what is expected to be the 
world’s largest gathering of or- 
nithologists this weekend. 

World Birdwatcfa ’95, organ- 


ised by BirdLife International 
a global partnership of bind 
welfare groups, is expected to 
attract more than 1 million bird- 
watching and bird conserva- 
tion enthusiasts from 100 coun- 


tries. The Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds & stag- 
ing more than 140 events in na- 
ture reserves, estuaries and 
woodlands across the United 
Kingdom. 


The organisers hope that the 
events will hi ghlight the serious 
problems faced by the world’s 
birdlife and the need to protect 
its environment. 

Barbara Young, the RSPB’s 


chief executive, said World 
Birdwatch would provide an 
ideal opportunity for newcom- 
ers to try birdwatching for the 
first time. She added: “The 
events across the country should 


give everyone the chance to take 
part somewhere locally. 

“Birds are excellent envi- 
ronmental indicators and their 
health reflects that of the whole 
natural environment” 


harsh and bright it makes peo- 
ple's features look harder and 
thmalso increases tension. 

“We are not telling licensees 
how to run their pubs. What we 
do is give them a report on our 
findings, ft is up to them to ad- 
dress anything which we per- 
ceive can affect their customers' 
behaviour. What we are doing 
is more of a service than an en- 
forcement measure,” he said. 

Hie five officers taking part 
in the survey arrive at pubs at 
about 830pm and keep them 
under observation until closing 
time. But not all the town’s land- 
lords have welcomed the 
scheme Keith Macauley-Fras- 
er, who runs the Hogshead, said 
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Deputy leader's speech: Ovation for rousing address telling Tories to return to constituencies and prepare for opposition 

Conference 
relishes 


, ir uit 






Prescott’s 
pork pie 


FWRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 


John Prescott, Labour's deputy 
leader, yesterday celebrated 
the “best conference I can ever 
remember**, delighting dele- 
gates with a lively mixture of hu- 
mour and rallying oratory. 

In a novel use of props, Mr 
Prescott flourished a pork pie 
(rhyming slang for lie) as he at- 
tacked a Daily Express article 
Hanning he was “spitting blood** 
at another snub by Tony Blair 
and his inner circle. 

Departing from the text to 
challenge John Craig, the pa- 
per’s political editor, to apolo- 
gise, Mr Prescott declared: 
“There are lies, damned lies and 
the Daily Express. It is the only 
paper that still grovels to Toiy 


Central Office." In another un- 
scripted manoeuvre, Mr 
Prescott, accompanied by his 
wife, Pa ulin e, followed up his 


reading “Tory Party Pork Pie", 
in the press room. 

The article claimed Mr 
Prescott was furious that Peter 
Mandeisoa, MP for Hartlepool 
and a dose colleague of Mr 
Blair, was to be interviewed on 
BBC Radio 4’s Today pro- 
gramme instead of him 

Mr Craig said: “We stand by 
our story 100 per cent John 
Prescott says one thing in pub- 
lic. He and his friends say en- 
tirely different things in 
private.” 

Away from the acrimony, 
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John Prescott yesterday: ‘Poor Humphrey. One day he was enjoying a quiet fife with John and Norma, the next, there was HomttinB bmgSntf In 


PhotagraphSv'Jehn Voos 


delegates took a cue from Mr 
Blair and gave their deputy 
leader a standing ovation before 
his raflying call, as well as a thun- 
derous ovation afterwards. 

Applauding as Mr Prescott 
declared they could be proud to 
be a democratic socialist party 
but never a complacent one, 
they laughed loudly as he made 
a string of jokes at the expense 
of the Conservative Party. 


“Lord Tebbit of Telecom was 
telling Ian T^ing, President of 
the Board of Trade, to get on 
his bike and back Labour," 
bawled Mr Prescott. “One tiring 
about the Tbries, they never al- 
low politics to get in the way of 
their business, do they?” 
Drawing roars of laughter 
with a spirited attack on 
Michael Heseltine, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, he said: “He's 


the Kama Sutra of the Conser- 
vative Party. He’s been in every 
position - except No 10.” “Sor- 
ry mom," be added. 

There was more mirth to 
come with Mr Prescott's ac- 
count of this summer’s Cabinet 
reshuffle. 

The negotiations were about 
who got Humphrey the caL 
“Poor Humphrey, he didn’t 
know if he was coming or go- 


ing. One day, he was enjoying 
a quiet life with John ana Nor- 
ma, and the next there was Hes- 
eltme, barging into Major’s 
office through me cat-flap, ram- 
paging through the kitchen. 


crisis 


knocking over the milk." 

But Mr Prescott bad a seri- 


ous message for John Major 
too: “Go bade to your con- 
stituency and prepare for 
opposition.” 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 
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John Prescott's tour deforce yes- 
terday looks very much like be- 
coming an annual star turn at 
the Labour conference; but 
that very star turn only under- 
lines the perpetual fascination 
with the deputy leader’s role and 
what it will be if Labour wins 
power. And once in power will 
he become something of a 
Michael Heseltine, ranging 
widely in ensuring Labour 
meets its polity goals; or will be 
have his own department? 

It would be a surprise if the 
ride had been completely 
smooth in the 16 months since 
. they were both elected and It 
hasn’t Mr Prescott was, to say 
the least taken aback when the 
leader told him he was going to 
replace Cause IV - though 
when he was won round he was 
one of those who. worioed hard- 
est to help secure the change. 

._ FpraJI the warm words that, 
were found to explain away bis 


content he gave a fctovfiaon in- 
terview in which hemade a 
painted remark abdui the need 
to be magnanimous in victory. 

And finally, his exclusion 
from the circulation list of the 
Philip Gould memo was yet an- 
other aggravation. It is also 


probable that as a long-time be- 
liever that the economic stran- 
glehold of the Treasury needs lo 
be loosened, he is frustrated - 
and he is net alone in the Shad- 
ow Cabinet in fee&ng this - that 
he does have more input to dis- 
cussion of economic matters. 

But Mr Prescott has a sense 
of history, and he knows what 
an awful precedent George 
Brown set as deputy leader 
with his frequent tantrums and 
resignation threats. He will not 
seek to submerge his identity in 
Mr Kafr’s, knowing that with- 
out retaining his own credibil- 
ity he is. in any case not much 
use to Mr Blair. But be does 
respect his leadership - as well 
as gemiinefy like the man - even . 
if doesn't always agree with him. I 

Mr Blaix does not give 
“hostages To fortune by publicly 
predicting what Cabinet post he 
will give to whom, or that Mr 
Prescott will be deputy Prime 
Minister like Mr Heseltine. 

Bui Mr Prescott likes his 
job; and in any case he is a po- 
litical grown-up: too interested 
in power and how to use It in 
government to allow the ag- 
gravations of Opposition to 
cause the kind of detonation in 
his relationship with Mr Blair 
for which some Tories hope. 



ingwto’SbedJtttteKSmtfOTtnfc 
pro-Labour advertising man, 
Chris Powell, in March, Mr 
Prescott was understandably 
pretty annoyed not to be there 
at the time. He let his dismay 
show, when after Mr Blair’s 
Cause IV triumph, the leader 
promised that the transforma- 
tion of the party, including the 
further reduction in the block 
vote, would continue; worrying 
as much, perhaps, about the 
presentation of this as about the 




Delegates told to sing 
from same hymnbook 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 



A warning on the distraction of 
internal party squabbles deliv- 
ered by Tom Sawyer, Labour’s 

rapted tiuThraSy lone^of the 
closing conference session. 

Mr Sawyer told delegates 
that every minute Tbny Blair 
had to spend dealing with “in- 
ternal party problems and dis- 
agreement” deflected him from 
att ack ing the Tbries and waning 
for Labour. “We should think- 
about that because he is our 
greatest -asset.” Enthused by a 
rousing speech by John 
ftescott, the depnty leader, 
delegates ended the confer- 
Mice by singing “The Red Flag” 
and ‘Aiid Lang Syne”. 

ft had help from 40 members 
of the Ditchiing Choral Society 
who also sang the “Chorus of 


practice, not just in opposition 
but in government as welL" 
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the Hebrew Slaves” from Ver- 
dfs Nabucco. 

Mentioning no names, 
though dearly indicating Roy 
Hattersley, the former deputy 
leader who attacked grant- 
maintained schools earlier in the 
week, Mr Sawyer said his mes- 
sage was directed particularly at 
“those who frnd it easy to have 
their views reported". 

Complimenting delegates on 
a conference free of defeats for w 
the leadership, Mr Sawyer said 
that when the voters saw a par- 
ty where leaders and members 
shared power and responsibil- 
ities together, that was the time 
they started to trust the party. 
“And that’s the time the Tbries 
start to really worry,” he said. 
“And that’s a really important 
lesson we have to learn and 
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Culbenefftsbiby reducing 
numbers inerrrioyed hcso- 
Ines Id get /obfess hack to 
woricin-wxk benefits, job 
subsides to privtoBeiredoy- 
era. traMng benefits. Might 
tax cHoTbeneffl. hMmun 
pension guaramea MHmun 
wage. 


Anti-irAatioa Wfente pofcfes 
to restore the “feel good fac- 
tor. Pro-oompettton: at- 
tacked BtekS deal with BT. 
Hates trade unions. 


Sympa th etic with wrndtal tax. 
AntMatcet. Ghampiona in- 
come tax cuts. 



Europe 


Crime 



It is extraordinary that Lord 
Rothermere. proprietor of As- 
sociated Newspapers, is think- 
ing about backing Tony Blair. 
Traditionally his newspapers - 
the Daily Mail , Mail on Sunday 
and the London Evening Stan- 
dard - arc staunchly pro-Toiy. 
But the Rothermeres are no- 
torious!)' fickle. In 1931, Stan- 
ley Baldwin, the Tory leader, 
complained about Rotfaer- 
merc's attempts to oust him. 
Baldwin famously accused the 
newspaper baron of exercising 
“power without responsibility: 
the prerogative of the harlot 
throughout the ages**. 

John Major would agree with 
Baldwin. On 4 July, the day Tory 
MFS decided whether to replace 
Mr Major with John Redwood, 
the Daily Mail carried a front- 


Jack O’Sullivan wonders if a right-wing press 
stable really could bring itself to back Labour 


page leader, headlined: ‘Time 
to ditch the captain". It was, in 
Downing Street's eyes, an act of 
treachery. 

It also created difficulties 
for the Daily Mail: having de- 
clared in the morning that Mr 
Major could not possibly win the 
next general election, the paper 
found by 6pra that it was stuck 
with him. Ever since, h has been 
seeking a fresh direction. 

In the same leader the paper 
confessed that it was “not im- 
pervious to the charms of Mr 
Blair". This attraction was re- 
iterated thisweek by Sir David 
English, chairman of Associat- 


ed Newspapers, who said that 
the titles might proffer support 
to Mr Blair in the next election. 

This shift amounts to more 
than disenchantment with the 
Tbries. The Daily Mail, which 
touches the heart, strings of 
middle-class suburban Britain, 
reflects the views erf its readers. 
Many are charmed by Mr Blair 
and like his socially conserva- 
tive message which is tailored 
to appeal to a group whose votes 
could decide the next election. 

They and their paper (near- 
by nullfon buy it daily) Ito 
Labour leader's tough talk on 
crime and his championing of 


the family. Most tantalising is 
the prospect that Mr Blair 
could de&ver what Pieter Lilley, 
for all his right-wing rhetoric, 
never managed, namely reform 
of the welfare state. 

Yet there remains a vast gulf 
between die values of the Doi- 
ly Ma/ and those of Labour. The 
paper’s hatred of unions, its 
unqualified pro-market ideol- 
ogy, its castigation of just about 
anyone claiming welfare bene- 
fits and its anti-immigration 
stance are anathema to Labour. 
Additionally, to back Labour, 
the Mail would have to accept 
a party that is more pro-Euro- 


pean than Major, whose “fed- 
eralism" lies at the heart of the 
paper’s contempt for the Tories. 

Insiders believe that we are 
seeing a flirtation, not an in- 
fatuation with Labour, at least 
at the Daily Mail, which is by far 
the most influential of the titles. 
One source said: “My guess is 
that the Mail will step back from 
voting for Blair. It is more like- 
ly that coverage will be fairer." 
Another senior source said: 
“We will probably be kinder to 
Labour and distinctly lacking in 
enthusiasm for Major. But we 
wouldn’t abandon the lories. 
We’d do our duty.” 

But the more moderate 
Evening Standard , pro-Euro- 
pean and so far pro-Major, 
could well break ranks. Mr 
Blair still has plenty to play for. 


Capital Opposed 
puni sh ment 


Biggest deference with 
Labour Vitiate ngteastal 
tt*x® Etropaan. particularly 
singe currency. But carerfu! to 
stop short of cafing for with- 
drawal from European Union 
or European Convention. 


Draocrfan on crime. Not too 
worried about the catces of 
crime Wants plenty ot short 
shaip shocks, longer sen- 
tences, tey thrown away ela 


Synpdhetic Time runrang 
out nr mercy. 


Keep purchaser-provider spit, Pro-f'HS market Agrees wrtti 
ixrt replace GfMuncffioktog John Redwood thatbtreau- 

with cdective ptrcteshg by eras have tracked the 
GPb reforms. Wfents to save smal 

hoepiteb: give pubfc what 
they want 


Education Higher standards. Class sizes 
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Misery places to 3- and 4- 
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WA lor no retun. Approach- 
ing poM where It flanks 
“enough is enourji* 


First be gave us Grange Hill. 
Next he gave vsBrookside. He 
even revamped dusty old 
Emmerdale Farm for the 1990s. 
Now the television producer 
Phil Redmond has produced 
Britain’s first ever soap devot- 
ed to teenagers. 

Holfyoaks concerns the lives 
and loves of seven characters in 
their late teens in an affluent 
suburb of Chester. It plans to 
blend successful shows like 
America's Beverley Hills 90210 
and Australia's Heartbreak High 
with British humour. It starts 
every Monday from 23 October 
at 630pm on Channel 4. 

“I started it with the intention 
that it might eventually go twice 
a week," said Redmcmd yes- 
terday. “We need an antidote to 
when Coronation Street starts 
showing four times a week.” 

Redmond admits that the 
show is not big on 
social realism. The cast, which 
includes a former Armani mod- 
el, do not have spots. 'Rvo char- 
acters have mobile phones. 
One wants to be a rock star and 
drives a motorbike. 

Tm the man who supposedly 
created sociology on TV with 
Brookside. It’s nice to be able to 
do something irreverent The 
characters don't go into thera- 
py in every story," he said. 

Lucinda Whiteley, Channel 
4’s head of children’s pro- 
gramming, commissioned the 
series. “These audiences aren't 
being catered for. We know 
teens watch and Home and 
Away but, for many, it’s not hip 
to watch Blue Peter, and The 
Word is not targeted at them." 

Although Holfyoaks is 
unlikely to be confused with 
Channel 4 News, which follows 
it, makers insis t that the show 
will oover serious issues as it pro- 
gresses. It is even felt it may 
enjoy the longevity of Bmofaide. 

But parents worried about 
the portrayal of teenage sex, 
drugs and rock'n'roll may calm 
down when they hear who stars 
as the father oif one character 
- 1970s rocker Alvin Stardust 


death in ‘brutal attack’ 


A 13-year-old schoolboy was 
stubbed to death in “an utterly 
gratuitous, cowardly and brutal 
attack from behind”, a jury 
heard yesterday. 

Richard Everitt provided an 
easy target for a gang of Asian 
youths out for vengeance cm 
another white youth, John Be- 
van. prosecuting, told the Old 
Bailey. 

The in-sirong gang had gone 
to Somers Town, north London, 
hunting for a youth called Liam 
they suspected had stolen jew- 
ellery from a fellow Asian. 

“It is plain the group’s blood 
was up - their purpose was to 
p unkh Liam or anyone else con- 
venient," said Mr Bevan. 

He said Richard had been on 
his way home with two young 
friends, carrying some pot noo- 
dles lie bought after playing 
football on a local green. 

One of his alleged killers 
was later seen eating noodles 
while talking of the attack, ac- 
cording to the prosecution. 

Mr Bevan said that as 
Richard and his football com- 
panions walked back. from 
King's Cross, the Asian gang 
surrounded them. One ox. 
Richard's friends was asked if 
he knew Liam and was head- 
butted and punched when be 
replied “No". 


The friends ran but Richard 
was not as fast as the others and 
was an easy target for the pur- 
suing gang and was stabbed be- 
tween the shoulder blades as he 
ran. He staggered before col- 
lapsing on the pavement and 
died shortly after from the sin- 
gle wound which penetrated his 
rite, right lung mid heart to a 
depth of seven inches. 

Abdul Hal and BadrulMiah, 
both 20, deny murdering 
Richard in August last year. 
They, along with 19-year-old 
Showkat Akbar, also deny con- 
spiracy to inflict grievous bod- 
fly harm on Liam, whose full 
name has not been given, and 
violent disorder. 

Hai and Miah deny pervert- ‘ 
ing the course of justice by try- 
ing to get a teenage girl to 
provide false alibis for the 
murder. 

Mr Bevan said: “No one, 
apart from the Asians involved, 
knows what happened as no one 
actually witnessed the killing.” 
There was no evidence Richard 
had been fighting, so “he must 
hove been the victim of ..a bru- 
tal attack from tehind". He said 
he was not saying either of the 
defendants was the kn ifem a n 
but that the attack was a joint 


with him. About 20 minutes af- 
ter the stabbing, Miah and Hai 
joined a group who were talk- 
ing in the street. Miah was eat- 
ing a pot noodle and Mr Bevan 
sank “He told the group they 
had ‘stabbed up a white boy’.” 

Mr Bevan said blood match- 
ing Richard’s bad been found 
chi Miah’s jeans so be must have 
been close to the attack. 

The trial was adjourned un- 
til Monday. ■ 
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Richard Everitt: Easy taiget 
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ToriGS COllld extend ,nt,IIStria, herKa 6 e: Engineer’s sketches confirm role in building of Swindon 

voucher scheme to 
all school pupils 


JUDITH JUDD 
and FRAN ABRAMS 


Government is considering leg- 
islation that would enable it to 
intro duce vouchers for all stages 
of education. Some ministers 
want to fight the next election 
on a manifesto including vouch- 
ers for 16 to 19-year-olds and for 
university students, in spite of 
setbacks in their plans for nurs- 
ery vouchers. 

Pre-school playgroups which 
had threatened to pull out of the 
scheme after being offered only 
half the value of the £1,100 
vouchers for each child have 
forced the Government to back 
down and offer the full amount, 
it was announced yesterday. 
Plans for a pilot involving 121o- 
cal authorities are still founder- 
ing, with only two signed up and 
another two likely to do so. 

Ministers have already 
promised a Bill in next month’s 
Queen’s Speech which will 
allow Gillian Shephard, the 
Secretary of State for Education 
and Employment, to take mon- 
ey away from local authorities 
and distribute it to parents as 
nursery vouchers. 

However, some observers 
say the BiQ may not specify that 
the money must be used for 
four-year-olds, thus opening 
the door for vouchers for old- 
er students. Mrs Shephard has 


said that there is no question of 
introducing vouchers for pupils 
of compulsory school age, from 
five to 16. 

The battle between the Trea- 
sury and Mrs Shephard over 
vouchers began with a lack of 
enthusiasm for nursery vouch- 
ers, eventually overruled by the 
Prime Minister when he 
announced the scheme during 
the Conservative leadership 
contest Mrs Shephard also 
believes vouchers for 16 to 19- 
year-olds might not be a success. 

However, there is strong sup- 
port for vouchers for that age 
group from the right wing of the 
Tory party and from the Trea- 
sury which believes that if the 
value of tbe voucher is set low, 
it is a way of saving money. Yes- 
terday, a leaked memo from the 
Chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, 
indicated that he is keen to see 
such a scheme in action. 

On higher education, one of 
the Conservatives' manifesto 
advisory groups has come up 
with a scheme to give vouchers 
covering a minimum tuitioa 
fee. Students with high grades 
might get more than the mini- 
mum. but they might still need 
to top up the fee to win places 
at the most prestigious univer- 
sities. They would be able to 
borrow the difference from a 
new privately financed loan 
scheme, replacing the existing 
loans which cover only mainte- 


nance costs. However, Bryan 
Davies, Labour’s higher edu- 
cation spokesman, said the 
Ibries’ voucher schemes would 
benefit (be well-off who were al- 
ready paying for places. 

u watchers part-covering fees 
for university and college cours- 
es win skew access to higher ed- 
ucation in favour of those with 
the deepest pockets,” he said. 

Even the Pre-School Learn- 
ing Alliance, which learnt yes- 
terday that it had won 
concessions from ministers af- 
ter threatening to pull out of the 
nursery scheme, still had reser- 
vations last night. It had threat- 
ened to pull out if ministers did 
□ot give pre-school playgroups 
the same £1,100 per child which 
they were offering to nursery 1 
schools. 

Margaret Lochrie, the al- 
liance’s administrator, was “de- 
lighted” at the news. But she 
said the voucher scheme would , 
create unwelcome competition 
and also did not provide for ad- 
equate teacher training. She 
added: “Many of our members 1 
share our anxiety about the , 
voucher initiative as a whole.” ! 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment said the Govern- 
ment remained attracted to the 
principle of learning credits for 
16 to 19-year-olds and was con- 
sidering responses to a consul- 
tation exercise. 


Opera forced to go part-time 


Scotland's national opera com- 
pany yesterday announced 
plans to appeal to the Govern- 
ment to bail it oat of a cash cri- 
sis which is forcing it to go 
part-time. 

Faced with a gap in its bud- 
get of £750,000, Scottish Opera 
said the decision to become a 
part-time company - as well as 
mtroducmg flexible., contracts 
and pay cuts- was a long-stop 
option. and the lesser of two 
evils. Its chairman, Sandy Orr, 
said that the. board rejected., 
unanimously the option of dis- . 
Mffihg its BWff drch«fi£ 
way of saving money. 

This alone would not solve 


the company's financial prob- 
lems and was unacceptable on 
artistic grounds. He appealed 
to Michael Fbisyth, Secretary of 
State for Scotland and “a man 
recognised for his belief in 
Scottish excellence”, to secure 
tbe future of Scottish Opera. 

Tbe suggestion of disbanding 
the orchestra came from a Scot 
tish Arts Gouncti working par- 
ty in a report published 
yesterday. It involved the Roy- 
al Scottish National Orchestra, 
the Scottish Chamber Orches- 
tra and the BBC Symphony Or- 
chestra ' 

Scottish Opera. But Mr On em- 
phasised that the opera com- 


pany was a national one and had 
to perform at a certain level of 
qualify. *T think we can be 
proud of what we do in that re- 
gard. Without the control of the 
core of orchestral quality I 
think this company would be set 
on a downward path.” 
However, he could not pre- 
tend the part-time option did 
not set the company on that 
path But he insisted that it was 
“a choice between two evils”. 
The only way to achieve the sav- 
ings necessary to balance the | 
books was to pat everybody on 
‘ th'fltinbld'donIi92t5 andTo op- j 
exate the company for nine j 
months of the year. i 
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Grand design'- The main engineering works in the group of 300 buildings in Swindon planned, by Brunei ami his office Photographs: John Lawrence 

Drawings reveal key Brunei site WKtKL 


DAVID KEYS 

Archaeology Correspondent 

Historians have rediscovered 
one of the industrial revolution’s 
most important monuments - 
the largest complex of buddings 
designed by Victorian Britain’s 
most famous civil 
engineer, Isambard Kingdom 
Brunei 

A group of 300 buildings in 
Swindon, Wiltshire, have just 
been identified by researchers 
as having been designed by 
Brunei and his office. 

Industrial archaeologists and 
historians believe that the com- 
plex - the early Victorian core 
of the railway town of Swindon 
- is the Largest example of 
Brunei’s work in the world. 

The research shows that all 
300 early structures were rie- 
signed under his direction, 
while ^dozens were designed 
p<3f55n3JIy by him in thelfWOST 

Up till now only six had been 
attributed to him. 


The revelation is (he most im- 
portant industrial archaeology 
discovery in recent years. The 
buildings now being attributed 
to Brunei include cottages, 
shops, pubs, locomotive and 
wagon servicing and repair 
sheds, foundries and part of 
Swindon Railway Station. 

The discovery is likely to 


force a reassessment of aspects 
of Brunei's career-refocusing 
on the importance of residen- 
tial and factory architecture. 

Appreciation of Brunei’s 
work has previously concen- 
trated on achievements such as 
Paddington Station (built 1854), 
Box Tunnel near Bath (1S4I l 
S altash Bridge, Plymouth 



(1859), the steamship Great 
Britain (1844) and the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge which he de- 
signed in the 1830s. 

Two researchers from the 
Royal Commission on the His- 
torical Monuments of England 
- Keith Falconer, an industrial 
archaeologist, and John GattelL 
an architectural historian - dis- 
covered Swindon’s 300 Brunei 
bofldmgs whilst e xamining un- 
recognised Brunei drawings at 
the former British Rail Western 
Region archives in Swindon. 

Thai the <hio went on to Bris- 
tol University where they ex- 
amined one of Brunei's sketch 
books-and discovered that the 



a ages conta 
the Swindon complex. . 

- Further irnknewm material 
was^hen found at Wiltshire's 
.Osuhffi Record Office - and at 
the %Wic Rocoad Office in 
Lond on— g igaedfey ff mnel. - \ 
Other papers have even re- 
veated dial Brunei was involved 
in. setting the rents to be 


Work houses: Cottages built for the railway employees 


Brunei: career re-evaluated 


charged (o the railway employ- 
ee tenants of ihe cottages he de- 
signed. This enabled him to 
work out how much could be 
spent on constructing each 
building. Cottages, for instance, 
had to be built for £100 each. 

“We were amazed that such 
a large corpus of buildings had 
-until now escaped proper at- 
tribution," Mr Cattcllsaid. 

A foil adcouniof the discov- 
eries will be published later this 
mpnth ittSwmdOK: the Legacy 
of Rathvay town (John CattcII 
and Keith Falconer; 
RCHME/HMSO; £19.95). 
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Small wonder brings you big, lifelike sound. 


Introducing the Bose* Wave* radio for room- 
filling sound throughout your home. 

When was the last time you enjoyed the distinct 
sound of orchestra] strings in your kitchen? Or in the 
study? The new Bose Wave radio makes it possible 
any rime. 

It’s attractive and loaded with features. But the 
true beauty of this small wonder is the sound... it's 
bigget; richer and more lifelike than you ever thought 
a radio could be. Measuring just 4.J" high x 14” wide 
x 8” deep, die Wave radio is small enough to fit in any 
room in your home. And with Bose’s patented 
Acoustic Waveguide* speaker technology it fills any 
room with surprisingly dear; lifelike sound. 

The critics approved. 

7 Ik European called fc “a dramatic improvement 
in sound quality" and according to The Sunday Times 
“The Wive radio is a great leap forward." We think 
you’ll be equally impressed. The Bose Wave radio is 
designed both for great sound and for convenience. 
There is a credit card-sized remote control, pre-set but- 


tons for your favourite AM/FM stations, dual alarms 
and many other features. You can even connecr if to a 
CD player or TV to enjoy any music you like. 

Audition the Bose Wave radio in your home. 

The Wave radio is only available direct from 
Bose. For a free information pack, simply call the free 
number or send/fax the coupon below. Or to audition 
the Wave radio in your home for 14 days, satisfaction 
guaranteed, call: 

0800 614 293. 

When calling, please quote ibt rricnawe number 2158. 



Yes, Bose, it sounds good to me. 

Please send me more information about the Bose Wave radio 
and tbe l-^-day, satisfaction -guaranteed audition. 

i Mc/MrsTMs. 


Postal code i ■>— i. . t i i i .. i . -i— i - 

Please return in an envelope to: Bose, 
Freepost TK 1020, Twickenham, Middlesex 
TW2 SUN. No stamp necessary. 

Ot lax to 5 0181 894 7664. S3 


THE NEW MERCURY MINICALL* WITH NO 
CONTRACTS, NO MONTHLY BILLS AND 
NO CALL COSTS TO YOU. KEEPS YOU IN 
TOUCH WHEN YOU'RE RUNNING AROUND. 

• Nationwide coverage 

• Can be called from any phone* 

• Uses standard battery lasting up to 6 weeks 
-• . Caller pays to send a numeric message, ' 

so it doesn't cost you a penny 



4# < AMrenry **•*«-« tpurwu 

AVAILABLE AT: selected bronchos of DIXONS and ALLDERS DEPARTMENT <rrnnee 
TANDY. PEOPLES PHONE SHOWROOMS, ARGOS. W 1^ MRUS 
PARTNERSHIP. NORWEB. GRANADA SHOPS. INDEX, OFFICE 
S C ftt!hIt I 'i r E! RCU ® ; m - any * 4 * ctrta " 1 outlet* and Marcuiy Pagln^Sthoriaed dJl£S? DS 

For further Information, FreeCall 0300 903 SOS. 7 * a 0rtsea OMI ®r». 

*Atypte*i saS from a tennatawM ptivna should cost about 20a. AI --w- an ... „ 

mfeiuts (acoMmy rata), asp at all othar tfmao. cart ba madafrwn fa Cabs ars eharaad at 3S 
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E ALL your savings 


on DRUGS 


L $1 


WOMEN 


ages, funding of long term care is 
becoming ever less generous. 

And stringent means -testing is now in 
place to determine bow much you 
are liable for. As rules stand, you’ll receive 
no State or local authority assistance 
whatsoever if you have total assets of over 
££,000. And they’ll only foot the 
bill in its entirety if you have 
total assets of £3,000 or less. 
^ course, the hope is that 
your family will rally round. 

Yet all the evidence is that 
informal family care -the kind 
Wa ' that was taken for granted a 
generation ago -is becoming 
SMmW steadily less common as 
sodety changes its habits. 
For instance, the number of 
working women is 
increasing. The divorce rate is 
on the up. Families are getting smaller 
and dispersing geographically. 


as we are in 


habit of saying, is changing. 

£ IS THERE AN ANSWER? J 

Yes, there is an answer -The 
Long Term Care Bond from Scottish 
Amicable European. 

In essence, it’s a highly tax efficient 
investment plan with long term care 


ex 


Vfti- 


pensive 


homes ? 
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Or WILL YOU SAFEGUARD 


YOUR CAPITAL WITH A 


TAX-EFFICIENT INVESTMENT 


FROM SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


EUROPEAN? 


Somebody once said there were 
only two things in life you could 
count on* death and -taxes* 


Well, maybe there’s a case 

for adding another to the list. 

Nursing home bills. 

Nursing home bills. The words have a 
cosv ring to them, don’t they? But the truth 
is, they can devour your entire lifetime’s 
. savings at a speed that’s frightening. 
How fast exactly? Well, hold on to 
your Parker KnoU: the current going rate 


for long term care m a nursing 

hc*me is around £400 a week. 

At £20,000 a year, that’s almost double 
die current average pension. 

£ WHAT ABOUT MY NEST EGG? J 
Ah yes, your nest egg. 

Well, even if you’ve carefully salted away 
£100,000 say, nursing home bills, could 


whittle that away in 


And once the nest egg’s gone, 


how soon before you’re forced 


to sell the nest itself? 


{Just for the record, 40,000 


homes were sold to pay for long 
term care bills in 1992 alone.} 
And weren’t you hoping 
to leave all your worldly goods to your 
children rather than the proprietors of 
Sunnyview nursing home? 

£ WONT THE STATE HELP? 

Don’t count on it. As the population 


protection built in. We invest your lump 


sum on your behalf, aiming to provide 


long term capital growth. 


The insurance premiums are then deducted 


from the value of the bond. 


As an added bonus, your investment 


growth is not taxed at source, but 'rolls up’ 


gross, allowing it to grow all the faster 


Of course, the hope is that you’ll never 


need nursing home care. 


In which case the accrued value of the 


bond passes to your children 


or other beneficiaries in full. 


But if the need for nursing home care 


does arise, you can rest easy. Because 


it needn’t be your nest egg, or the 


proceeds of your house, or your children 


having to foot the bills. 


It will be Scottish Amicable European. 


If we’ve made long term care protection 


sound all rather serious, that’s precisely 


because it is. Certainly we would 


suggest you consider your family’s 


requirements and discuss the subject with 


your financial adviser without delay. 


In the meantime, call us on 0990 600 200 and 


we’ll send you a free copy of our brochure. 


sKxAu 


Scottishx Amicable 
European 

Life 

is CHANGING. 
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Leaders confident the truce will hold 


ANDREW GUMBEL 
Rome 

International peace negotia- 
tors. flush from the news of a 
US-brokered ceasefire in 
Bosnia, yesterday managed to 
convene the foreign ministers of 
Croatia. Bosnia and the rump 
state of Yugoslavia round the 
same negotiating table and said 
they were cautiously optimistic 
that hostilities would cease on 
or very shortly after the target 
date of next Tbesday. 

Delegates from 12 countries 
- including the three directly in- 
terested parties, five EU mem- 
ber states, Russia, the United 
States. Canada and, for the 
first time, Japan - gathered in 
Rome for a meeting of the so- 
called Consultation Group on 
former Yugoslavia to discuss the 
nuts and bolts of the agreement. 

AU the non-combatants have 
pledged funds to reconstruct the 
country as an inducement to 
m aintain the ceasefire once it 
is in place. 

“This ceasefire is entirely 
different to all that preceded h, 
because none of the others had 
agreement at bead of state lev- 
el." US envoy Richard Hol- 


brooke told a news conference. 
He nevertheless injected a note 
of heavy caution: “Let no-one 
think that peace is imminent or 
around the cornet * The task 
ahead of us is daunting." 

One source close to the del- 
egation dismissed such wariness 
as the inevitable consequence of 
loo many disappointments in 
the past and said the mood was 
more optimistic than it had 
been in more than three years 
of figh ting. “The heads of state 
have put their names to this, so 
now their prestige is on the 
line." the source said. 

One factor in the negotiators’ 
favours the balance ofterritoiy, 
which according to Mr Hol- 
brooke is roughly SO-SO be- 
tween the Bosnian Serbs and 
the Croat-Muslim alliance. A 
peace plan approved by the 
three sides in June 1994 but nev- 
er implemented envisages a 
51-49 per cent carve-up. 

A potential flashpoint is east- 
ern Slavonia, the region on the 
Croat side of the Croai-Serbian 
border which saw heavy fight- 
ing in 1991 and remains a hot- 
ly contested territory because of 
its large Serb minority. 

Mr Holbrooke warned that 


eastern Slavonia could "over- 
shadow and undermine" the 
peace effort, although he not- 
ed that talks on the issue had 
made a good start this week and 
were due to resume on Monday. 

The Belgrade Foreign Min- 
ister, Milan Mihitinovic, was 
clearly uncomfortable on the 
issue, saying talks were only at 
“the beginning of the begin- 
ning", and urged all sides to sep- 
arate eastern Slavonia from 
the rest of the negotiating 
process. 

With the ceasefire imminent 
the UN’s tasks around Saraje- 
vo fall into three main cate- 
gories: restoring the flow of gas 
and electricity to the city; se- 
curing a road to the eastern 
Bosnian enclave of Gorazde; 
and polking a ceasefire. The last 
depends on the first - the truce 
is to take effect only when 
Sarajevans are the recipients 
once more of heat, light and 
water. 

First, engineers from the UN 
and aid agencies must dear 
thousands of mines placed 
around electrical plants and 
pylons, before repairing lines 
and other installations damaged 
in the war. One stretch of line. 



Young hopefuls: Sarajevan orphans await the ceasefire 


one mile long, is especially 
problematic as ft has been sown 
with mines by all three armies: 
government, Serb and Croat 

Specialists are also upgrading 
or removing the many jerry- 
rigged gas pipelines, mostiy 
rubber hoses connected by 
enteipriang Sarajevans, to avert 
the risk of multiple explosions 
when the mams supply is turned 
back on. 

Gas flows in via Serbia from 
Russia - which bad threatened 
to withhold all supplies unless 
it received payment for war-time 


supplies - and should reach. 
Sarajevo by Monday evening. 

mi damage has in the past 
hampered the flow of water, gas 
and electricity to the city, but the 
fundamental reason for the 
shortage of utilities has always 
been political: the rebel Serb 
leadenhip chose to turn off sup- 
plies. All that should now 
change. “The problems are 
more technical man political," 
William Eagleton, the UN en- 
voy ini ' 
said yestcr 
Ensuring a safe route to 


Gorazde for civilians and UN 
traffic win also require the 
peace-keepers to dear mines 
and perhaps repair roads or ; 
bridges destroyed by Nato air 
raids. Afiist reconnaissance trip 
was planned for yesterday. 

The UN has yet to finalise 
plans for ensuring the safety of 
those using the -road, which 
- will cross more than lOOfan of 
hostile, Serb-held territory, but 
an official in Sarajevo said trav- 
el along the route would be in. 
convoys with well-armed mili- 
tary escorts. 

“It is dearly a very problem: 
atic task," Chris Gunncss, a UN 
spokesman m Zagrebk, said 
yesterday. Hie said the route was 
unlikely to open on /Ibes 
when the ceasefire is due to l 
effect. But he added that utili- 
ties should be restored by the 
deadline of midnight on 
10 October. 

The UN headquarters in 
Sarajevo is considering how 
best to police the ceasefire 
once it takes effect, bul a source 
said it was unlikely to deploy 
peace-keepers along the front 
fine, where they might be at risk. 
Instead, it is likely to patrol from 
the air, using helicopters. 
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West hopes to 
woo Russia 


i ; 
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RUPERT CORNWELL 

Wflfiamsbuf& Virginia 

American and Natd officials 
want Russia to have a “sub- 
stantial * role in a Bosnian 
peace-keeping operation, under 
an agreement to oe endorsed by 
Presidents Bill Clinton and 
Boris .Yeltsin at their mini- 
summh m New York later this - 
month. Tbe^hope theaocord 
will be a first step towards 
removing Moscow's suspicions 
about toe alliance’s plans to 
enlarge to toe East 

The first outlines of the pos- 
sible arrangements began to 
emerge at toe meeting of Nato 
foreign ministers here, unex- 
pectedly transformed by Thurs- 
day’s ceasefire agreement into 
an urgent planning session for 
a Peace Implementation Force 
(PDF) deployment in. the 
Balkans which could start as 
soon as late November. . 

The options, to be discussed 
by the US Defense Secretary, 
William Perry, when he meets 
his Russian opposite number, 
Pavel Grachev, in Geneva this 
weekend, include the creation 
of a “16-plus-one'’ body, con- 
sisting of toe 16 Nato countries 
phis Russia, at Nato headquar- 
ters in Brussels. The two d&- 

feaioe chiefs will also discuss the 

secondment of senior Russian 
officers to the alliance’s military 
command in Mans, Belgium. 
Moscow should ideally bepart 
of a “liaison structure at each 
level of the operation,” a Nato 
official said. 

The allies remain atisansmt 
that toe PIF must have a single 
militar y chain of command un- 
der: Nato. whatever Russia's 
reluctance to . have its troops 
commanded by toe treaty 
organisation. But “a substantial 
offer" was essential, and Russia 
might well be given vital 
noa-raflitaiy tasks, including 
engineering and resettlement 
programmes. 

Especially worrying to Nato 
is ther&e of a “Beriro-styfe par- 
tition” in Bosnia, where differ- 
ent ethnic parts of toe country 
are policed by forces from a 
sympathetic patron - for ex- 
ample Russian troops in Bosn- 
ian Serb areas and US and 
other alliance contingents 
around Sarajevo and the other 
Muslim-controU ed parts of the 
country. “Nato may have had its 
preferences in toe past, but we 
must be even-handed now,” 
toe official said. The same, he 
implied, went for Russia. 

Admiral Leighton Smith, the - 
American commander of Nato 
forces in Southern Europe, 
would take overall charge of the 
operation, moving from Naples 
to Zagreb to oversee foe oper- 
ation. The theatre commander 
on toe ground in Bosnia itself 
is likely to be General Mike 
"Gfelkec, the British commander 
of toe affiance’s reaction force. 

With time of toe essence, the 
deployment will use the exist- 
ing stand-by plan for Nato to in- 
tervene to extricate toe United 
Nations peace-keepers, had 
that been necessary. But that 
operation, drawn up to run for 
see to 12 weeks only, must now 
be restructured to last a year- 
toe expected outside limit of the 


h 


new Nato missio n. If all goes 
well, Nato’s reaction force com- 
mand wiQ be moved from Ger- 
many to Ibmislavgrad, Croatia, 
in 72 hours, posable tolly with 
a pre-positioning of equipment 
and men that the Croatian 
government foe yet to agree. 

.The defence ministers here 
accept that a peace agreement 
will have no chance unless it is 
absolutely dear-cut, with maps 
laying out a division of territo- 
ry, and the position of every vil- 
lage precisely demarcated. In 
the case of Bosnia, deliberate 
ambiguities, usually the salva- 
tion of hard-contested diplo- 
matic negotiations, could be 
fetal. For that reason too, 
military planners want “front- 
loading" the dispatch ofa pow- 
erful force eariy on to deter last 
minute grabs for extra land by 
one side or other, rather than 



Liaison: William Perry, US 
Defense Secretary 

a smaller force that would have 
to be increased if trouble arose, 
increasing toe risk - especially 
sensitive in the US in an elec- 
tion year -of America and Nato 
being sucked into a Vietnam- 
like morass. 

Once this force is in place, the 
alliance hopes it can persuade 
the better-armed belligerents to 
reduce their own forces, “to get 
the Bosnian Serbs and the 
Croats down, rather than the 
Muslims up". Otherwise what- 
ever the objections, of France 
in particular, WKhington would 
be happy to see the less well- 
equipped Muslim army “pro- 
fessionalised and retrained," 
as Pentagon jargon has it. 

Mr Perry's readiness - if all 
else fails - to beef up Bosnia's 
forces, is partly designed to 

sell toe peace deal to a wary US 

Congress that only six weeks a m. 
was poised to force an end tS* 
the UN arms embargo. 

But Nato hopes its recent 
bombing campaign has con- 
vinced the Serbs that it means 
business. Perhaps, as toe British 
Defence Secretary, Michael 
Portillo, said: “The knowledge 
we’re ready to aim Bosnia will 
be a strong incentive for the 
others to do a deaL” 
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international 


Skirmishes go on 
as Bosnia counts 
down to ceasefire 


EMMAOAUT 

Zagreb 



Battlefields across Bosnia were 
mosl ly quiet yesterday, despite 
fears of an upsurge in fighting 
to win last-minute gains before 
the ceasefire that is due to take 
effect on Tuesday. 

Skirmishes continued along 
two fronts in north-western 
l— Bosnia, where Serbs claimed to 
have retaken the town of Kljuc, 

E and Croatian artillery weighed 
in to- support a ‘ Bosnian 
counter-attack beyond the town 
of Bosanska Krupa. 

Major Myriam Sochacki, a 
UN spokeswoman in Sarajevo, 
said..“Ii is rather quiet. Bosan- 
ska Krupa is reported as tense 
and obviously the fighting is on- 
going because we have no free- 
dom of movement south of 
Ripac jon the road to Kljuc]." 

Foreign military observers 
do not believe Kljuc has fallen. 
Despite the Serb claims, there 
were nb signs of panic in Bihac, 
only 5 5 miles away and home to 
most of the troops fighting 
around Kljuc. **lt’s not true," 
said one monitor emphatically. 

The town's fall would be a se- 
rious blow to Bosnian forces 


seeking control over the main 
road from Bihac to central 
Bosnia. It would mark another 
chapter in the ni ghtm are for 
around 300 M uslim refugees re- 
settled in Kljuc last month a 
week after being expelled from 
their homes by Serb authorities. 

The observers saw a Croat- 
ian artillery battalion deployed 
in Bosnian territory west of 
Bosanska Krupa to support a 
government push against Serbs 
who have shelled the town. 
“There is a build-up of forces,” 
said an observer. “Either they 
expect a [Serb] counter-attack, 
or they are planning to attack. 


Something will happen.” 
' £ front 
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Elsewhere, the front lines 
were calmer. Although peace- 
keepers have virtually no access 
to contested areas, they assess 
the action by counting explo- 
sions. On that basis, they believe 
the fighting has died down 
around Mount Ozren and the 
Serb-held town of Doboj. scene 
of a major government offen- 
sive over the past few weeks. 

The Bosnian army, flushed 
with its recent successes, maybe 
content now to dig in and hold 
on to its gains until Tuesday, 
marshalling its forces against 


‘War criminal’ 


reborn as a 


‘peace-maker’ 


Steve Crawshaw looks behind the 
transformation of Serbia’s President 


Belgrade — Night after night he 
pops up on the television news, 
sitting in his armchair like a 
monarch on his throne. The 
voice-over pays tribute to his 
achievements. He j»azes with 
seigneurial tranquillity while 
his visitors look smiling or pok- 
er-ffcced, Nowadays,, there, are .• 
more smiles Ilian there used to 
be. Slobodan Milosevic, who 
used lobe seen as n war crim- 
inal » enjoying his. rebirth ash 
Balkan peace-maker, 

The Serbian president re- 
mains an enigma- just as he has 
always been. Mote remarkably, 
he remains a winner - just as he 
has always been, even when he 
had no cards left. 

Following this week’s an- 
nouncement of a 60-day cease- 
fire. the new. peace-loving Mr 



suggested: “He was ready to 
cash in his chips, when he was 
ahead. He’s much more intel- 
ligent than Karadzic.’' 

For the West, the attraction 
of the new Mr Milosevic is 
dear. Here is a strongman who 
was.. able .to, deliver on his 
, ptumfse.of bringing, the Bosn- 
ian Serbs to the negotiating 
.table- and, sriU bettor, could ne- 
gotiatcoa theirbefaalf. ■ 

: iv For *hoSoit*Mh£ attraction 
is less obvious. A few yeais ago, 
as the Yugoslav wars began, Mr 
MfioGcvic talked of all Serbs liv- 
ing together in one country - 
which was interpreted as the de- 
sire in effect for a Greater Ser- 
bia. Now, four years on, Serbs 
indeed look likely to end up liv- 
ing in one country - but not 
where they would like to be. Fol- 
lowing the expulsions by Croa- 
tian forces from Krajina there 
are almost no Serbs left in an 
area where Serbs have formed 
the majority for generations. 

Logically, this catastrophe 
should mean Mr Milosevic is 
seen as a loser at home. But 
many people no longer seem to 
care very much about the Bosn- 
ian Serbs, ce even the Serbs from 
Krajina. In the words of Vesna 
PesK, of the opposition Civic Al- 
liance: “A lot of lies are told 
about 'brother Serbs’. The sol- 
idarity isn't so great.” What 
people hi Serbia care about are 
the UN sanctions and the war. 


The opposition press vividly 
the misery of the thou- 


Mtlosevid: A winner even 
I who n he has no cards left 


depicts _ - 

sands of Serb refugees who 
have flooded into the Bosnian 
town of Banja Luka with a few 
bundles of possessions. But 
Serbian television, the main 
source of news for most, is 
keen to look the other way. The 
official media trumpet an im- 


rSt 


1 ... 

isc vie has ^merged 
....^Jgthcncd, vci again, 

Mr Milosevic rose to power 
by stirring the nationalist pot in 
the province of Kosovo, where: 
there is an Albanian majority. 
In die early Nineties he en- 
couraged armed Serb, rebel- 
lion in Croatia and “ethnic 
deuasimi" in Bosnia - or to put 
it another way. he helped to de- 
fend Serbs from Croat genocide 
and Islamic fundamentalism. 

When 1 met him in 1992, he 
seejned astonished that he 
might be regarded as a war 
criminal. He reacted as if h* w® 5 
hearing this extraordinary sug- 
gestion for the first time- He 
vciy much wanted war criminals 
to be prosecuted, he said: he was 
in ftvour of peace. When l 
asked hint why Arkan. an ®ra“ 
mots “ethnic cleanser", could 
ihc in Belgrade without being 
iimsied, Mr Milosevic became 
iiriuble. That line of 
questioning was closed. 

His insistence that his hands 
were clean was an obvious lie 
even then - and is now ac- 
knowledged as such. As anoth- 
er leading “cleanser", VojVlav 
Scsdj, pointed out in the BBCs 
recent Death of Yi^nlaxiax- 
ties: "Evcty lime, it was Presi- 
Uem Milosevic who personally 
asked me to send rnv forces, 
Mr MikKtfvic has regularly 
changed his political ckithes. He 
broke with Radovan Karadzic, 
the Bosnian Serb leader, last 
year. As one diplomat 


rninent peace and hold out the 
hope that sa 


sanctions may be 

lifted soon as Mr Milosevic’s re- 
ward for delivering a deal As 


one critic of the government 
noted bitterly: “Just wait - bell 


get the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Meanwhile, the unsolved 
problems pile up, with the Vfest- 
era powers holding different 
views as to where the mistakes 

have been made. British officials 

express unhappiness that 'Wash- 
ington; in effect, gavethe Croats 
a green light for “ethnic deans- 
ing" in Krajina, in recent 
months. The Americans argue 
that the British reluctance to go 
along with tough Nato action 
may have prevented an earlier 
settlement. London and Wash- 
ington blame the Germans for 
forcing the pace on the recog- 
nition of Croatia, in 1991. The 
Germans in turn insist recog- 
nition was needed to prevent 
more Vukovars, referring to 
the city that was dcstiriyedby 
the Yugoslav army m late 199L 

As for what happensnext, ob- 
servers are divided into the 
cautiously optimistic and the 
deeply pessimistic. Often, a 
half-hopeful remark is imme- 
diately followed by a much 
longer list of why evoythingcan 

- - — rVu. cpnmr riirafV- 


lOngpr uai -'‘J i. — J?. 

stfligp wrong. One senior dipto- 
mat with experience of tne 
Balkans noted: “It’: 


mat with experience 
Balkans noted: “It’s not some- 
thing you can prove. But 1 have 
a bail feeling- Evciybodysso 
positive. I can’t share it. 1 flunk 
K could just be a pause before 
the butchery begins again. 


any possible Serb attacks. “Gen- 
erals and soldiers have four 
more days to show what they 
ran do on the ground, and then 
there win be lights out on all 
Bosnian battlefields,” an opti- 
mistic editorial in the Sarajevo 
daily Oslobodjenjc said. 

Chris Gunn ess, the UN 
spokesman in Zagreb, noted 
that circumstances — including 
the US involvement and a bet- 
ter balance of forces -give this 
truce a better hope than any of 
the 35 or 36 preceding it But 
the ceasefire is also convenient 
for everyone, an annual event 
that has come a few weeks ear- 
ly this year. 

The front lines always freeze 
during the winter and all rides 
- but particularly the Bosnian 
. forces - need -a break. Real 
peace will come only if the 
guns are silent and the politi- 
cians keep talking. 



Face of war: A Bosnlan-Serb soldier waits for help after being injured in fighting 
with Muslim and Croatian forces near Kljuc Photograph: Ranko CukovkVReuter 
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Prisoners row hinders West Bank deal 

Jerusalem — Hours after the Israeli parliament ratified the sec- 
ond phase of the Rabin-Arafat peace agreement, both rides an- 
nounced new measures to speed the extension of Palest inian 
self-rule on the West Bank, but a crisis over women prisoners 
endangered a smooth transition, writes Erie Silver. 

Israeli ministers, meeting in Tei-Aviv, agreed to release 23 Pales- 
tinian women prisoners tomorrow and a first batch of more than 
1,100 of their 5,000 male prisoners on Tuesday. Plans were also 
disclosed to start evacuating seven Arab cities on 19 November. 
But President Ezer Weizman refused to grant clemency to two 
women prisoners serving life sentences for murders committed 
inside Israel, while minis ters declined to release two women in- 
volved in murders on the West Bank. 


Clinton eases curbs on Cuba 


Washington — President Bill Clinton eased restrictions on trav- 
el to Cuba by Cuban -Am e ricans, academics, clergy and students 
and invited news organisations to open offices there. This would 
encourage the island's “peaceful transition to a free and open 
society. “ he said. The 33-year-old trade embargo will remain in 
place. AP 

Chechnya general wounded by bomb 

Moscow — Russia's top commander in Chechnya was critically 
iD alter a bomb attack in Grozny which was reported to have killed 
his aide and driver and wounded at least nine other Russian ser- 
vicemen. Lieutenant-General Anatoly Romanov was rushed to 
hospital in the north Caucasus town of Vladikavkaz with brain 
injuries. Reuter 

Comoros coup supporters go free 

Moroni — Hundreds of Comorian soldiers who surrendered to 
a French intervention force were released under an amnesty grant- 


ed to supporters of the short-lived coup on the Comoros Islands 
Jed by the mercenary “Colonel" Bob Denard. 


A P 


Free maintenance 


for three years 


How’s that 


for servicing? 


3 years’ free servicing.*- On every 
Toyota Carina E bought between 
now and the end of October. 


3 year/6 0,00 0-mile warranty. 

Means you can forget repair 
bills as well. 


Save on feel bills. Ac 56 mph, 
our lean-bum, 1.8-litre 
models return 57.6 mpgJ 


Besides being among the most economical cars in its class, the Carina E is one of the most powerful 
and best equipped. Which means that to make economies, you don’t have to make any sacrifices. 
^Toyota ^or y° ur nearest dealer and to arrange a test drive, call 0800 777555. 


Also, ask for details of the J.D. Power and Associates/BBC Top Gear 


warranty 1995 UK Customer Satisfaction Study and see why Toyota came first. 



THE AWARD WINNING CAR IN FRONT IS A TOYOTA 
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Bhutto cornered by a city at war 


TIM McGiRK 

Karachi 

A businessman in Karachi was 
explaining the difference bet- 
ween the “page-three” photo- 
spread in Pakistani and British 
tabloids. “In England, you have 
pretty girls showing their busts, 
am I not correct?” be said, 

drawing curves in the air. “But 
in Pakistani tabloids we have 
pictures of dead bodies, ones 
that have been shot up and tor- 
tured. It is a pity we don't have 
the girls instead.” 

The businessman was looking 
at a page-three photo in a 
Karachi daily several days ago 
and happened to recognise the 
corpse, disfigured by bullet 
holes. “That was the bastard 
who snatched my car!" he ex- 
claimed. On the radio the next 
morning the businessman beard 
that all of Karachi was to be shut 
down by a general strike to 
protest at the killing, by Pak- 
istani security forces, of this 
“truth-lover". “To me he was a 
car thief and probably a mur- 
derer - anything but a 'truth- 
lover'," he said. “But this is 
Karachi." 

The dead thief reportedly 
was an activist of the Mohajir 
Quami Movement (MQM). 
which represents more than 20 
million descendants of Indian 
Muslims who left their country 
after the 1947 partition to join 
in the dream of an Islamic re- 
public in fckislan. It was a 
dream from which they were ex- 
cluded. Even today, the Moha- 
jirs are dismissed as unwanted 
foreigners by many of Pak- 
istan's native Punjabis, Sindhis, 
Baluchis and Pathans. 

The leader of the MQM is 
Altaf Hussain, 41, who lives in 
exile in Britain. His neighbours 
in Mill Hill, north London, 
might well identify Mr Hussain 
as a recluse, a burly, mustached 
figure in baggy saiwar trousers, 
who rarefy leaves his home. And 
yet, from this genteel suburb, 
Mr Hussain can flex his awe- 
some power over Karachi's 12 
million inhabitants. 



City in turmoil; A motorcyclist tries to pass a truck set alight in Karachi, where ethnic violence is spreading ‘(ike a virus* ’ Photograph’* Reuter 


With a single telephone call 
or fax. the benign-looking Mr 
Hussain can conjure up a strike 
that will close down Karachi's 
port, and every cotton mill, 
comer shop and watermelon 
seller in the city. He can stop its 
auto-rickshaws and buses. 

And his MQM militants, with 
their Kalashnikovs and their 
rocket-propelled grenades, 
have turned parts of Karachi 
into battle zones, where the 
paramilitary police dare to ven- 
ture onty in armoured convoys. 
His activists can joyride in the 
BMWs of Karachi's scared elite, 
and nobody will stop them. Mr 


about everything in Karachi - 


where more than 1,400 people 
have been killed this year alone 
- but he cannot impose peace. 

Peace in the country’s largest 
city depends on the Prune Min- 
ister, Benazir Bhutto. After 
stalling for several months, hop- 
ing in vain that her security 
forces would crush the MOM’S 
network of armed militants and 
thousands of Mohajir sympa- 
thisers, Ms Bhutto Anally may 
have opted to reopen negot- 
iations. This weekend, the gov- 
ernment’s final proposals are 
being passed to MQM nego- 
tiators. Ms Bhutto’s move is 
long overdue; not onty have the 
government’s brutal tactics 
tamed the Mohajirs, who are a 


majority, solidly behind the 
MQM, but Ms Bhutto’s para- 
military police force in Karachi 
now has a reputation for being 
as deadly as the city’s many 
aimed gangs- Accusations of po- 
lice torture, extortion and mur- 
der are mountin g. 

Uadi now, Ms Bhutto has giv- 
en crossed signals to the MQM. 
Her promises of halting the 
“search and cordon" opera- 
tions by police in predomi- 
nately Moh^pr ne ffihfflir hnrwfc 

have been broken. Also, an 
MQM leader who was to fly to 
London and brief Mr Hussain 
on the exchange of letters 
between the local MQM chiefs 
and the government had his 


confiscated temp- 
y. An MQM spokesman, 
Sboalb Bukhari, said, “Benazir 
Bhutto is trying to buy time so 
that she can spiir the MQM and 
eliminate our leaders.” 

Before restarting talks the 
MQM are demanding Ms Bhut- 
to agree to 18 demands, file 
most crucial of these being; that 
the government review the hun- 
dreds of allegedly bogus crim- 
inal cases lodged against their 
Mohajir leaders; tut Karachi 
dfy elections be held (in which 
the MQM undoubtedly would 
trounce Ms Bhutto’s Pakistan 
Naples' Party), and that the 790 
MQM activists in jail should 
be freed. “If the government’s 


reply is positive, we will resume 
negotiations," said the Moba- 
jirs* chief negotiator, Ajmai 
Dehiavi. By giving more rights 
to the Mohajirs, Ms Bhutto 
knows she could lose her pow- 
er base in Sindh, her native 
province. Yet if she does not, Ms 
Bhutto could lose not just a 
province but a country. 

The army is worried that the 
lawlessness in Karachi is spread- 
ing like a virus throughout Pak- 
istan. One senior air force 
general pubtidy tnged Ms Bhut- 
to to seek apolitical end to the 
city’s ethnir fighting, and in Pak- 
istan, which has a history of 
coups, when a general 
the prime minister mustli 


Peking offers icon of Mao to a feverish art market 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

In China's burgeoning art and 
antiquities auction market, 
there are many questions no one 
wants to answer. 

Which government depart- 
ment, for instance, is selling one 
of the most famous official 
paintings of Mao? This goes un- 
der the hammer today in 
Peking, estimated to rase more 
than 1.8m yuan (£140,000). 

Where will Peking’s rash- 
strapped Palace Museum find 
the money for its successful 18m 
yuan record bid on Thursday for 
the 1. 000-year-old Song dy- 
nasty painting Pica ires of Ten /it- 
ems by Zhang Xian? 

Anti in a market where a pair 
of early 18th-century carved 
wooden wardrobes is expected 


to raise at least 13m yuan, a 
Yuan dynasty ceramic pot . is 
marked down at 2m yuan, and 
even modem oil paintings start 
at around 50,000 yuan, who are 
the mainiandeis who can find 
this kind of money? 

This week has seen auction 
fever in Peking. Three state- 
owned Chinese auction houses. 
Rong Bao, Hanhai and 
Guardian, have gathered some 
2,800 artworks and antiquities 
valued at around 200m yuan for 
a series of auctions which con- 
tinue over this weekend. In re- 
cent days, Christie's and 
Sotheby’s have held their first 
exhibitions in Peking, to en- 
courage mainland interest in 
collections of ceramics and jade 
jewellery from outside China 
which will be auctioned in Hong 
Kong at the end of this month. 


And just two years after auc- 
tions of antiquities were first 
sanctioned tty the state, the 
Chinese are certainly buying. In 
Hanhafs auction, on Thursday, 
more than £3m worth of paint- 
ings were sold, aside from the 
Palace Museum purchase, with 
mainiandeis playing their part. 

Julian Thompson, chairman 
of Sotheby’s Asia, said there had 
been a “tremendous upsurge” 
in mainland purchasing over the 
past two to three years. Ac- 
cording to Whng Yannan at 
the Guardian auction house, 
this year also has seen an in- 
crease in overseas sellers con- 
signing pieces to China for 
auction, because of the buoyant 
market. 

It is difficult to discover who 
these mainland buyers are, be- 
cause with crackdowns in 


China against corruption arid 
tax evasion, no one wants to ad- 
mit to having large amounts of 
spare cash. 

Just as mysterious are the 
sellers. The 1967 pi ct u r e Chair- 
man Mao Goes to Anyuan was 
the most famous painting of 
Mao to be released during the 
Cultural Revolution. The image 
of Mao striding across the hills 
was reproduced on stamps, 
badges and 900 million posters. 
Is the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty now flogging off its propa- 
ganda heirlooms? 

Ms 'Wang at Guardian said 
the m^ority of the paintings, ce- 
ramics, jewellery, rare books 
and furniture on offer at their 
auctions was being sold by 
mainland individuals who have 
woken up to the increased val- 
ue of family treasures. 


Up to 300 people are. 
.expected to register tebid at the 
Guardfen mar toft 
by experience; more than. 
the buyers will bemautiandChi- 
- neXe. Ms three 

types of mainland buyers*. “The 
first is corporations buying for 
the collection of the company. 
Then there are private individ- 
ual collectors, and mainland art 
dealers. The bityers are mostly 
young and middle-aged, be- 
cause these are the people who 
now have the money. A lot of 
them are in the stock market or 
real estate business” she said. 

Lillian Chu of Christie’s said: 
“The history of collecting is in 
the Chinese blood." Christie’s 
and Sotheby's both have rep- 
resentative offices in Shanghai 
and say that, al their top end of 
the market, there are about 10 


- mamianders who. take part in 
their auctions outside China. . 

“I believe that the trend is go- 
ing to be that corporate art is 
gomg to start in China.” She de- 
scribed thebitying poWer as 
“quite surprisingly strong”. In 
some cases prices have been 
higher inside China, particularly 
forpaintings. 

Chiang Lim-cbe, a Hong 
Kong furniture dealer, said 
most mainland Chinese buyers 
were looking for an invest- 
ment. “There are a lot of peo- 
ple buying in China," he said. 
‘"They want to make money 
rather than own art. They pay 
attention to the value more 
than why something is a good 
piece, or the history of the 
piece. In China the most fre- 
quent question is ‘How much is 
it worth?’” 


Nerve-gas 
trial looms 
over Japan 

Richard Uoyd Parry in Tokyo looks 
ahead to another trial of the century’ 


As . the trial of OJ Simpson 
reached its dimax in Lus Ang- 
eles, preparations were under 
way on the other side of the 
Pacific for Japan's own trial of 
the century. In three weeks, 
Shoko Asahara, guru of Ihe 
Aum Shinri Kyo religious ailt. 
will appear in court on multiple 
murder charges, including the 
sarin nerve-gas attack which 
killed 12 commuters on the 
Tokyo subway in March. 

like the Simpson trial, the 
Aum affair has become a nat- 
ional obsession, a daily staple of 
television and newspapers. But 
while OJ Simpson was pur- 
sued, arrested and tried under 
the glare of TV lights, the fate 
of Mr Asahara and his 
followers is largely being 
determined behind closed 
doors, amid contradictory state- 
ments about the guru and the 
plea be intends to submit. 

Since his dramatic dawn 
arrest in May, Mr Asahara has 
been interrogated continuous- 
ly about a string of grisly crimes 
attributed to the sect, including 
the subway gassing, an earlier 
sarin attack which killed seven 
people in a mountain town last 
year, and the murder of a 
lawyer and his famify whose dis- 
membered remains were un- 
covered last month. Tons of 
dangerous chemicals and guns 
have been recovered from the 
Aum commune on the slopes of 
Mount Fuji, and dozens of his 
followers have implicated him 
in the crimes- Few Japanese 
doubt that he was intimately in- 
volved in the planning and 
execution of the murders. 

Thirty senior members of 
his cull have confessed to a jpart 
in the various kfl lings. Fifty 
others face lesser charges, from 
libel to illegal gun-making, and 
a warrant has been issued for 
the arrest of Fumihiro Jqyu, the 
chief Aum, .spokesman, for 
alJeged^tyhtyfa a three-year- • 
old EHorcrty case. But, until now 
at aptsjphg guru hjmsejf has 

. That seemed" toralfi^ this 
week, when Japan’s public tele- 
vision network announced that 
Mr Asahara bad confessed to all 
charges.The report was denied, 
not only by cult spokesmen, but 
by the National Police Agency. 
Then Mr Asahara 's lawyer said 
his dient had admitted to some, 
but not all of the charges. 

“I thought I could prevent the 
sect’s disbandment by admitting 
to ordering or agreeing to the 
acts,” Mr Asahara was quoted 
as saying. “The sect’s teachings 
are in danger of being des- 
troyed. I was afraid of losing 
them, more than my own life.” 
The key to the confusion lies 


with a controversial piece of 
legislation, the Subversive Act- 
ivities Prevention Law; origi- 
nally drafted for use against 
terrorist groups like the Japan- 
ese Red Army, which carried 
out kidnappings and hijackings 
during the 19711s. The law is 
draconian, allowing the gov- 
ernment forcibly to disband a 
group, seize its assets and ban 
its activities and publications. 

It has never been invoked, 
partly because of the potential 
conflict with Japan’s post-war 
democratic constitution which 
guarantees freedom of religion 
and association. But a panel has 
been convened to investigate 
the possible application ot the 
law. According to Mr Asahara's 
lawyers, it is the threat of dis- 
solution which has finally co- 
erced him into a limited and 
vague confession. They, insist 
he will plead not guilty at his 



Shoko Asahara: values his 
sect more than his life 

trial, scheduled for 26 October. 

Trials of lesser cull members 
began a month ago, and have 
proceeded briskly so far. as 
guilty picas and expressions of 
contrition have been rewarded 
with light prison sentences, oft- 
en suspended. The rase has 
reflected badly on the police 
who suspected Aum of murder 
as early as 1989. but acted 
against ihe cult only after this 
year’s sarin attack. 

' There are other pressures on 
the police to make Mr Asjthara 
talk. This week, a manhunt was 
launched in mountains north of 
Tokyo for a pair of wanted 
Aura members, two of scvqn still 
on the run. The alarm was 
raised after the discovery of a 
makeshift camp, along wSh 14 
bottles of cyanide gas -"thesarac 
gas used in a failed attack on a 
Tbjtyo station in May. The} pos- 
sibility arises that Mr Asahara 
may stand defiantly in the dock 
while fugitive disciples are still 
at large with quantity of 
deadly chemicals - another 
pressing reason to secure his 
confession in advance, and pub- 
licly disgrace the guru ip the 
eyes of his loyal followers. 
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Corruption inquiry 
launched over 
Juppe’s Paris flat 


STEPHEN JESSEL 
Paris 

Amid rumours of the imminent 
resignation of the Prime Min- 
ster, Alain Juppe, the Rrench 
franc came under attack yes- 
terday and prices fell on the 
Paris slock exchange. 

His office denied the rum- 
ours, for the third time in six 
weeks, which were prompted by 
the disclosure that police had 



l previous position 
cate himself a luxury flat 
belonging to the dty of Paris. 

At this stage the affair stops 
short of being a major scandal 
but it is proving embarrassing 
and damaging to the Prime 
Minister. The political rumour 
mill has begun to grind out 
names of possible successors in 
the unlikely event that President 
Jacques Chirac feels able to do 
without Mr Juppe. 

A collapse in support for 
the Prime Minister was con- 
firmed by three opinion polls 
yesterday which showed that, in 
the space of a month, backing 
for Mr Jupp£ had fallen by 21 
percentage points in one poll, 


28 in a second poll and 16 in a 

third. They provided little com- 
fort for Mr Chirac, whose own 
standing fell by 10, 11 and 13 
points in the surveys. 

Although tax increases, a 
public-sector wage freeze and 
disappointment over the failure 
of the government to achieve 
early economic success lie 
behind the steady drop in the 
two men’s ratings, Mr Juppd is 
being further damaged by the 
controversy about the use of 
housing owned by the dty of 
Paris. He appeared to have 
beaten bade one legal chal- 
lenge arising from revelations' 
that he reduced the rent of a 
city-owned flat, let to his son 
Laurent, by Frl,000 a month 
while in charge of the finances 
at the Paris city hall when Mr 
Chirac was mayor. 

Prosecutors decided that 
since Mr Juppe himself bad not 
benefited tinantialiy he had 
committed no offence. 

But attention has turned to 
an apartment let to Mr Jupp6, 
in a chic area of central Paris at 
a rent well below the market 
rate. Claims that he was not dir- 
ectly involved in the distribution 
of rity-owned flats appear to 


have been demolished by evi- 
dence from a dty employee that 
Mr Jnppd was closely involved 
in allotting authorising re- 
pair ^ work and setting rents. Ren- 
ovation work worth Frl.lm 
(£140,000) was done to Mr 
Juppfi’s flat before he moved in. 

The case is with prosecutors 
who have asked Paris dty hall 
for a number of documents, and 
called on the police to conduct 
an inquiry to establish die facts. 
The legal position is not dear, 
as any offence committed by Mr 
Jupp6 -may be covered by a 
statute of limitations. He held 
the Paris job from 1989 until 
earlier this year. - 

Possible successors, should 
MrJupp6stepaade,aresaidto 
include Edouard Bahadur, Mr 
Juppg’s predecessor; Raymond 
Baixe, another former prime 
minister, and, improbably, 
Charles Pasqua, a former inte- 
rior minister. Another heavy- 
weight candidate would be 
Philippe Slguixu the speaker of 
the.National Assembly; whose 
appointment would signal a 
decisive break with present 
economic policies and a marked 
shift to a Eurosceptic position, 
franc tumbles, page 20 


Turkey’s ‘Old Wolves’ 
win a share of power 


HUGH POPE , 

Istanbul 

Tansu Ciller has done it again, 
snatching victory from the jaws 
of political defeat and forming 
a minority government likely to 
seelbrkey through to early par- 
liamentary elections next year. 

But Turkey’s first woman 
prime minister was the first to 
admit that she had paid a high 
price to keep her post, a price 
that Western diplomats fear 
may damage the country’s long- 
term prospects of rapproche- 
ment with Europe and hopes for 
economic stability under the lat- 
est IMF-imposed austerity {dan. 

“When I tell people about the 
events of the last days, they’ll go 
into shock," Mrs Ciller told the 
Sabah newspaper. “I have come 
through an unbelievable game. 
I’m sorry to say." 

Small scraps of political 
favour, it seems, were no longer 
enough to keep the old wolves 
of Turkish politics at bay. Tb 
muster the necessary parlia- 
mentary support, Mrs Ciller 
was forced to invite them to 
feast on what is left of Turkey’s 
dysfunctional body politic. Bar- 
gaining reportedly involved not 
only policy commitments and 
ministries but also bureaucrat- 
ic appointments and thousands 
of civil service jobs. 

The 30-strong True Path Par- 
ty cabinet will not take power 
before a vole of confidence 
next week, which it should get 
if Mrs Ciller resolves a strike by 
350,000 public sector workers 
that has paralysed ports, rail- 
ways and tlic sugar beet 
industry since 20 September. 

But the political turnaround 
is already striking- The 1991 par- 
liament that produced a centre- 
right coalition with Social 
Democrats promising to “turn 


prison walls into glass 0 has de- 
livered one of the oldest, most 
right-wing and narrowly na- 
tionalist administrations. 

The crisis started two weeks 
ago when Mrs Oiler, 49, was 
forced to resign after the new- 
ly-elected Social Democrat 
leader, Deniz Baykal, walked 
out of her government A nat- 
ural successor coalition with the 
Motherland Party leader, Mesut 
Yilinaz, her equally youthful ri- 
val for the future leadership of 
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Tansu Ciller: Paid high 
price to keep her post 

Turkey’s centre-right, collapsed 
in a storm of personal insults. 

Since then the patriarchs 
have emerged to wield behind- 
the-scenes power. President 
Suleyman Demirel, 72; the left- 
wing former prime minister 
Bulent Ecevit, 69; the Islamist 
leader Necmettin Erbakan, 69; 
and the right-wing leader AI- 
parslan Thrkes, 78. whose po- 
litical career began with 
agitation in 1944 to bring neu- 
tral TUrkey into the Second 
World War on Germany's side. 

Their re-emeigence is ex- 
traordinary. These men’s blink- 
ered personal feuding in the 
Seventies led die country into 
terrorism, economic collapse 


TI M I S 


and the 1980 mili tary coup. All 
four share a fearful view that 
the world is plotting to cheat 
Turkey and split it between 
Huts and Kurds. They voice 
suspicion of an important cus- 
toms union agreement with the 
European Union scheduled to 
take effect on 1 January 
The European Parliament is 
due to vote on 14 December to 
ratify the free trade deal, but has 
demanded reforms, inducting 
the lifting of Article 8 of the 
anti-terrorism law, chiefly used 
to imprison dissident writers on 
the Kurdish problem, and the 
release of six former Kurdish 
members of parfiameoL 
Mis Oiler has vowed feather 
priority is to rush through the 
reforms, as strong as her de- 
termination to ensure that 
Monday’s decision in Azerbai- 
jan on oil pipeline routes out of 
new Caspian Sea fields is equal- 
ly favourable to options want- 
ed by Russia and Tiirkey. 

The initial signs are that US 
support will help her out on 
Caucasian and even central 
Asian pipelines, but it will be an- 
other matter to enact domestic 
human rights reforms in the face 
of an old guard whose mindsets 
were cast in the Forties. Mr 
Turkes, sometimes known as 
“the Chief WdT, now holds the 
balance of power as he lurks on 
the edge of the government 
campfire. He sometimes speaks 
in favour of Customs Union, but 
is vague when asked if he has 
dropped his objections to lift- 
ing Artide 8. On the problem 
of Turkey’s 12 million Kurds, 
about one in five erf the popu- 
lation, Mr Takes refuses to con- 
rider anything but a military 
strategy mat bas only escalated 
a Knrdkb insurgency that broke 
out in 1984 and has killed more 
than 17,000 people. 
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History h a s 
newer looked 
luce this. 



Dousing the flames: A helicopter drops hundreds of gallons of water, scooped up from the nearby Tom ales Bay, in 
an attempt to quell a three-day blaze on the hillside above Inverness, California Photograph: AP 


New bomb 
on Metro 
injures 12 

Paris (Reuter, AP) — A bomb 
exploded in a titter bin outride 
the Maison Blanche Metro sta- 
tion in south-eastern Paris yes- 
terday, wounding 12 people. 
The blast coincided with the fu- 
neral of Khaled Kelkal 24, a 
prime suspect in a recent spate 
of bombings, who was killed by 
police last Friday in the village 
of Maison Blanche near Lyons. 

It was not immediately clear, 
however, whether the latest 
bombing was linked to six ear- 
lier bomb attacks that have 
killed seven people and wound- 
ed more than 130 in Paris and 
the Lyons region since 25 July. 

The device used in yesterday’s 
attack was similar to earlier 
ones: a gas canister loaded with 
nuts and bolts. 

Two of those injured were 
in a serious condition. Casual- 
ties could have been worse, of- 
ficials said, if a postman had not 
spotted a suspicious bag and 
alerted police, who cordoned off 
the area. 

There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility. But of- 
ficials have linked the bombings 
to Algerian Muslim militants. 
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Magnet 


AUTUMN 


Sale 


UP 

TO 


605 OFF 

SELECTED KITCHEN CABINETS 



Now beautiful kitchens are even more mouthwatering 


In the Magnet Autumn Sale 
you can feast your eyes on some 
mouthwatering kitchen cabinets - 
most deliriously reduced in price. 
Some by up to 60% and available 
with competitive finance. 



OVEN/HOB 
HOOD PACK* 

°I599 

WHEN YOU SPEND £1,000’ OR MORE. 

FREE WORKTOPS* 

WHEN YOU SPEND £U50tr OR MORE 


DISHWASHER* 

FREE 

WHEN YOU SPEND £3,000’ OR MORE. 


Add to this quality installa- 
tion and some tasteful special 
offers on appliances and you 
have all the ingredients for your 
ideal kitchen. 


HI rood fjOr tkoa&kt 

Fpr. your nearest showroom or a free catalogue - call now 0800 555 825 

OPENING TIMES: Normal opening limes a» Monday -Saturday 8.00-5.00. Sdeaed brandies open until 8U0 on Thursday and 10.00-4.00 on Sunday. Check each branch for details INI 
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White anger spills 
over in aftermath 
of OJ acquittal 


TIM CORNWELL 
Los Angeles 

The talk radio shows in Los An- 
geles still rang with white anger 
over the OJ Simpson venfict yes- 
terday. At Nicole Brown Simp- 
son’s tcrwnhouse, a printed sign 
read “OJ Must Die”. Nearby a 
lone woman protested with a 
placard that read: “OJ Simpson, 
wife beater, wife toiler." 

Five days alter the former 
football hero was acquitted by 
a black-dominated jury of the 
double-murder of ills white ex- 
wife and her Mend Ronald 
Goldman, race still intrudes at 
every turn, from virtual shout- 
ing matches in television-show 
audiences to the letters pages 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

In an interview with the news- 
USA Today , President 
I CJintcm called on people not 
to use the “polarisation of per- 
ception" on the case to widen 
the gap between black and 
white. It would be a great mis- 
take if “this became the begin- 
ning of some new division m our 
country”, he said. 

But a veteran television, com- 
mentator on the current affairs 
programme 60 Minutes , Andy 
Rooney, said yesterday he was 
so convinced of Mr Simpson's 
guilt he’d pay Sim (£630,000) 
if another killer was found. Mr 
Simpson’s acquittal was “the 
worst thing that's happened to 
race relations in 40 years", he 
said. 

The fall-out from the Simp- 
son case, beyond a nation vent- 
ing its racial differences, is 
deeply confused. The Los 
Angeles Police Department 
technically is invest^ tmgmis- 


cooducr charges raised in the tri- 
al but its officers, and at least 
half the country, firmly believe 
they got their man. 

The conservative presidential 
candidate Patrick Buchanan, 
who appeals nx»t directly to the 
Republican Party’s right wing, 

said the jury's vote must be ac- 
cepted even if it is wrong. 

Many whites seemed to take 
Mr Sisson’s acquittal as almost 
a personal affront. Residents of 
the upscale and mostly white 
Brentwood neighbourhood, 
where Mr Simpson remained 
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Marcia Clark: Attached 
jury for ignoring evidence 

closeted behind the gates of his 
estate, were openly hostile. 
“Somebody who got away with 
murder lives down the street,” 
said one neighbour. 

One contiliatoiy note was 
sounded yesterday by Nicole 
Brown Simpson's mother. “I 
don’t hate," said Juditha Brown, 
“life goes on.” After the Simp- 
son children, Sydney, nine, and 
Justin, seven, spent a first night 
with their father, she said: 
“Blood is thicker than any- 
thing. He is their father.” 


But the prosecutor in the tri- 
al, Marcia Clark, let loose 
against the jurors who have an- 
grily denied allegations that 
they ignored the overwhelming 
evidence of Mr Simpson’s '-lilt. 
“Liberals won’t admit it, out a 
majority black jury won’t con- 
vict in a case like this. They 
won’t bring justice,” she told a 
reporter. The Los Angeles Dis- 
trict Attorney’s spokesman im- 
mediately said Ms Clark had 
been speaking off the record. 

Mr Goldman's family, who 
have bitterly denounced Mr 
Simpson as a murderer, are de- 
termined to pursue a civil law- 
suit for damages. The family's 
attorney said legal papers had 
been served on Mr Simpson to 
lay the groundwork for a case. 

Mr Samson’s lead attorney, 
Johnnie Cochran, pleaded for 
the matter to be dropped. “I 
don’t want to be a pari of it,” 
he said. “We did what we had 
to do. We played by the rules of 
the games they set” 

Bitter feuding continued yes- 
terday between members of 
the Simpson defence team. The 
legendary defence attorney F 
Lee Bailey let drop that his fel- 
low lawyer Robert Shapiro, 
who has publicly split with the 
so-called “dream team”, had 
once suggested a plea bargain. 

Mr Sunpson’s friends and 
advisers went on a frenzy of 

neve? C consideraf^pLeading 
guilty to a lesser charge, such as 
manslaughter. “Bom the mo- 
ment all of us have been with 
OJ Simpson this man has per- 
sistently maintain ed his inno- 
cence,” said Bany Scheck, one 
of the “dream team”. 



One creed: This Cree woman believes she is part of a distinct society that has every right to break from Quebec Photograph: Sabine Pusch 

‘First Nations’ want to go it alone 


Ottawa — Concerned that they 
will lose traditional rights in an 
independent Quebec, two of the 
province’s most prominent na- 
tive groups, the Northern Gee 
and fiie unit, have seized on the 
French separatists’ rhetoric 
about the right of self-deter- 
mination to play an indepen- 
dence card of their own. 

If Quebec has the right to 



GiVE UP 

SEX 



LIFE 



S E^EN hundred years ago life in rhe Bury 
St. Edmunds monastery wasn’t exactly a 
laugh a minute. You got up at two in the morning 
and had breakfast twdre hours later. 

In between there waa an unending diet of 
prayer and chanting. Fallowed by more prayer 
and chanting. 

Still it wasn’t ail bad news. Every evening 
you were allowed eight pints of the Abbot’* Ale. 
(Twelve if you were ill} 

It was brewed in the monastery’s own 
brewery with natural spring water 
drawn from its own well. 


ABBOT ALE 


Today we’re still drawing water from the 
same source and still using local barley for our 
own Abbot Ale. Blessed by tbe Sabbath 
(fermented for a painstaking sevem days to you}, 
U has a rich, deep flavour. 

There is one concession to the 2orh 
Century however, it also comes in cans courtesy 
of a widget. 

With so much practice, it’s no surprise 
that many chink itb one of die finest real ales 
you can buy. 

Its almost worth giving up *ea for.! 
At least for a couple of boon. 


FROM 


GREENE 


KING 



separate from Canada, they ar- 
gue, they have an equal right to 
separate from Quebec and turn 
their substantial land maw; into 
of their own at- 
to Canada. 

As Matthew Coon Come, 
the unweraty-edneated grand 
chief of the Cree, has noted, the 
arguments to support an inde- 
pendent status for Quebec 
which are put forth by the 
Prime Minister, Jacques 
Parizeau, and his nationalist 
coafition-that Quebec is a dis- 
tinct society with its own lan- 
guage, culture and land -apply 
even more so to die the First 
Nations, as the native peoples 
describe themselves. 

This week, the Inuit of 
Northern Quebec announced 
they would hold their own ref- 
erendum on 26 October, four 
days before the general Quebec 
vote. The purpose, according to 
limit leader, Zebedee Nungak, 
is “to put Quebec on notice that 
the Inuit are not pushovere”. 

. Mr Coon Come has also an- 
nounced the Cree will hold 
their own referendum because 
only the Cree can decide for 
themselves what will happen to 
them. 

Together the 8,000 Inuit and 
the 12JXX) Cree claim almost 


Quebec’s Cree and Inuit are turning the 
tables on separatism, writes Hugh WInsor 

separatist \ partner, Lucien 
Bouchard, who heads the Bloc 
Quebecois Party in the federal 
parliament, have attempted to 
dismiss the native cJauns to 
setf-detennimtian, arguing that 
a sovereign Quebec would be in- 
divisible. 

But constitutional analysis 
supports the native side. Many 
claim they have never ceded 
then: sovereignly to the feder- 
al or provincial governments 
and demand to be treated as 
“domestic nations”. They also 
daim the right of direct access 
to the Queen, and her protec- 
tion, without interventioo from 
Ottawa. - a right they, say is 
based entreaties signed in the 
18th century. 

They have a point. Even one 
of Mr Bouchard’s legal advisers 
wrote in an artick fox a law jour- 
nal that “the native nations are 
in a position similar to that of 
the Quebecois when it comesto 
invoking international law in 
support of the daim that they 
have the right to self-determi- 
nation." (The adviser was later 
dropped by Mr Bouchard.) 

The question of self-deter- 
mination is further oompUcat- 


two- thirds of the north and 
western parts of Quebec as 
their traditional land. Qhere are 
about 80,000 natives of all 
groups living in Quebec.) 

The Cree land is the size of 
France and contains the site for 
the proposed gigantic Grand 
Baleine hydro-electric power 
dam, which has been opposed 
by the Cree on the grounds that 
their traditional hunting and 
fishing lands will be destroyed. 
Both areas contain valuable 
miner als and other natural re- 
sources. 

Parizeau and his 


Mr 



ed by the fact that there have 
been several changes in Que- 
bec’s borders since Canadian 
confederation in 18b7. There is 
a body of legal argument which 
maintains that should the Que- 
bec separatists win die refer- 
endum. they would only he 
entitled to the 1867 Quebec 
boundaries. 

-- The native debate seems to 
be only one of the separatist*’ 
problems as the official 30-day 
referendum campaign gets un- 
der way. Attempts by Mr 
Parizeau’s government to stim- 
ulate nationalist sentiment - 
from an emotion-laden decla- 
ration of sovereignty to reports 
designed to show Quebec 
would be viable and prosperous 
- have failed to catch fire. 

Mr Parizeau did moke some 
conciliatory gestures towards 
the aboriginal population, of- 
fering some undefined form of 
self-government within an in- 
dependent Quebec But the 
native leaders were quick to re- 
alise he was not offering the 
kind of guarantees the native 
population now enjoys in the 
constitution. Nor did tie offer to 
match the many health, educa- 
tion and welfare programmes 
now provided to the native 
peoples by Ottawa. 


Papal rebuke 
for America’s 
absent fathers 


DAVID USBORNE 

New\brk 

In a football stadium, at a race- 
track and today cm the Great 
Lawn of Central' Park, Pope 
John Paulis returning the ado- 
ration of New York’s Catholic 
flock with plain-spoken admo- 
nitions on the dismtegratian of 
American society. 

At a mass celebrated yester- 
day in the open sweeps of the 
Aqueduct Racetrack in Queens, 
the Pope at tunes sounded 
more like a candidate for the 
Republican right than a mes- 
senger of the gospel, decrying 
the collapse of tbe family and 
the faihire of fathers to take re- 
sponsibility for their children. 

And in tones that to some 
might have seemed almost 
mocking, he noted yesterday 
that while New York presents 
itself to the world as the 
“zenith” of civilisation, the rity 
has all txrt abandoned the weak, 
the disadvantaged and the un- 
employed. 

“Not everyone here is pow- 
erful Not everyone here is rich. 


travagant affluence often con- 
ceals much hardship and 
poverty,” he declared. “Have 
the people living in this huge 
metropolis lost sight of the 
blessings which belong to the 

poor inspirit?” 


' The Pope’s reference to ab- 
sent fathers may have been 
prompted by statistics released 
this week showing that, for the 
first time, more Iran half of New 
York’s children are being born 
into single-mother families. 

Prompting applause around 
the racetrack, he said: “Fathers 
of fexmfies must accept their fefl 
share of responsibility for the 
lives and upbringing of their 
chjkfren. Society most strong- 
ly reaffirm the nght of the child 
to grow up in a family, in which, 
as for as possible, both parents 
arepresenL” 

The Pope, who has looked 
weary at most of his appear- 
ances, win, by the time ofms de- 
parture from the Big Apple 
tomorrow, have touched al- 
nKKt every one of ihe rawest so- 
dal issues in American pofitical 
debate, isdudmg the growing 
resistance to immigration. 

The opposition to abortion 
has become a central plank in 
the Pope’s teaching, and is one 
of several issues on which a ma- 
jarity of American Catholics dis- 
agree. At Giants Stadium, in 
New Jersey, cm Thursday night, 
he said: “When the unborn 
child is declared to be beyond 
the protection of society, not 
only are Americans’ deepest tra- 
ditions radically undermined 
and endangered, but a moral 
blight is brought on society." 


McDonald’s 
loses its name 
in South Africa 


Pretoria (AP) — McDonald’s 
to call it 


will have to 
else in South Africa, a court 
decided yesterday. 

Soon after the fast-food giant 
opened its first restaurant in 
South Africa, a Pretoria 
Supreme Court judge ruled 
that a local businessman had a 
prior right to the McDonald’s 
name. JudgeB. R. Sou thwood, 
decided that the American firm 
had fallen foul of a South 
African law which insists that 
foreign firms must use their 
trademark or lose iL 

The ruling could jeopardise 
foreign investment, boosted by 
the end of sanctions following 
all-race elections last year. “The 
United Stales is surprised, dis- 
mayed and concerned about the 
court verdict readied against 
McDonald's,'' the US embassy 
said in a terse statement 

The case will not stop Mc- 
Donald’s from selling ham- 
buzgezs in South Africa, the 
company said. It will press 
ahead with construction, staff 
training, and development 
plans. The newly- completed 
Johannesburg outlet and an- 
other in Cape Town are due to 
open next month under South 
African franchises. 

The . dispute arose when 
George Sambonos, who owns 
the local Chidcen Licken chadn, 
went to court seddng to bar Mc- 


Donald’s from using its name. 
Under a South African law 
dating from the days of while 
minority rule, any foreign com- 
pany not using its trademark for 
five years could lose the right to 
use its name. McDonald’s 
trademark had been registered 
in South Africa since 1968, but 
the company never opened a 
restaurant due to internation- 
al economic sanctions. 

A new Trademarks Act was 
passed in March that brought 
South Africa’s economy in line 
with international norms.Mr 
Sombouos, who has indicated 
he wants to open his own 
restaurants under the McDon- 
ald’s name and use its trade- 
marks, golden arches and all. 
filed suit before the new law’s 
cut-off date. 
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A hew ax^nym is about to emerge 
kicking and screaming into the 
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Canipaigh Against Residential . 
Leasehold Abuse • 


Why shop at Heathrow and have 
the sickening realisation that 
everyone around you is heading for 
Kampala or Kiev While your next 
destination is the kitchen? 
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Valentine’s Day: 




Sweep someone off their feet with a short break. Oar (SSuTBCAIH brochures 
are bursting with romantic places to stay and wnderful things to do. Look 
out for the sign which shows tourist board inspected aaxHnmodation. Just 
send the coupon or call us on 01272 24560, We’d love to hear from you. 
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INSIDE STORIES 


Dickie Fantastic 

Could Ian Hislop 
be the new face of 
hair care 
advertising? 
page 4 


The week in review 



I have had builders is for the 
past few weeks, tearing out 
an old kitchen and installing 
a new one. The experience, as 
anyone who’s ever had build- 
ing work done, is an odd com- 
bination of fine judgements 
and frustration. Will it look 
better if that gap is four mfl- 
limetres rather than two? Does 
Mellow Sage offer any chro- 
matic advantage over Hunter 
or Lichen Green? Will the 
emotional effect of the whole 
work {Domestic Interior without 
Figures, Mixed Media, 1995) 
be ruined by the wrong door- 
knob? You cannot rush such 
decisions - they require agi- 
tated conferences, test sam- 
ples, crouching down, eyeing 
up. standing back. At the same 
time, the impatience with delay 


product exists in 
the mind, but 
reality crawls 
towards 
consummation, 
stopping now 
and then 
for a tea break' 


grows daily. The finished prod- 
uct exists in the mind, but 
reality crawls towards con- 
summation, stopping now and 
then fora tea break. The expe- 
rience made me wonder If 
such frustrations were experi- 
enced on more ancient build- 
ing projects. Did Cheops grit 
his teeth as the works overseer 
explained that the suppliers 
had let him down again - they 
were six monoliths short and 
now the quarry was busy with 
an order for paving stones? 
Did the architect mollify him 
with soothing words? - “1 
promise you Pharaoh, it’ll be 
finished by the time you die.” 
Probably not, if only because 
Cheops had sterner sanctions 
available than a 5 per cent 
completion clause. 


Tom 


But there is plenty of evi- 
dence, coming doserto the 
present day, thm the agonies of 

the con tracked work of art are 
not unique to this century. 
The accounts for 'Westminster 
Abbey include an edict of 
1252, in which Henry in 
ordered his treasurer and his 
master of works to cough up 
the necessary funds to get the 
workmen bade on site. They 
had gone off to do other jobs 
when the money dried up. In 
his book The Cathedral 
Builders , Jean Gimpel notes 
that the restrictive practices of 
Parisian plasterers at the end 
of the JJfo century bear a 
dose resemblance rathe union 


rules of American plasterers in 
the 197QS - Which suggests 
that the sites of the great 
cathedrals may have echoed to 
the sound of demarcation dis- 
putes and hotly defended 
perks. Gimpel also reprints a 
selection from the accounts of 
An tun cathedral which make 
for interesting reading. Mach 
of it is pretty conventional: 
eight pounds and 16 sous to 
carpenters for cask wood cut 
in the duptei’s forest; three 
sous andl6 detriecs for the cost 
of lathing. But the odd hem 
seems to hint at other matters. 
What lies behind “For treat- 
ment toa horse, fivesous” T for 
example? A good excuse, per- 


ha^ “Sony guv, I can’t get the 
rites round to you because the 
horse did himself a mischief oa 
that last load. If you can see 
. yourway to paying the vet, of 
course... well.. ” 

The more skilled the crafts- 
man, thegreater is their power. 

When Juhusn got the painters 
in to finish off a chapel built by 
his predecessor Sixtus IY he 
. cannot have imagined that the 
work would take four years, 
even though his plans were 
. grandiose. At first things went 
well: Michelangelo signed the 
contract on 10 May 1508 and 
■ started work oh the same day. 

Waik was immediately slowed 
by problems with mould, but in 
the face of this difficulty 
Michelangelo displayed a reck- 
less disregard for conventional 


practice, *1 do not askanyfoing 
of the Pope," he wrote to his 
father, “because my work docs 
not seem tome to go ahead in 
a way to merit it” 

Things soon soured. At one 
point the Pope threatened to 
throw the painter off the scaf- 
folding after asking when the 
work would be finished and 
receiving the offhand answer 
“When I can." Michelangelo 
himself expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the quality of some 
of the work because of the 
pressure on him to finish 
quickly. Which is why l shall 
greet my own buildcrs - all 

Michelangelos in tbeir field - 
with a contented smile and a 
cup of tea on Monday, even 
though they were meant to be 

finished yesterday. 


So what’s the 
problem with 
kd Iang? 
page 4 


Eco illogical 

Robert Winder 
reviews the latest 
epic from 

everyone’s favourite 
Italian intellectual 
page 5 


Iris strategy 

Hugo Barnacle gets 
lost in the 
Murdoch Zone 
page 5 


Sound and fury 

Know your 
William Faulkner 
without actually 
reading him 
page 6 


Staring death in the face 

‘We cant handle death? Why should we be able to?' Tom Lubbock on a challenging exhibition at the National Museum of Photography 
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W hen people say, as they 
will, dial for us death is 
the great taboo, I some- 
times think: well, at least 
we’ve got one thing 
right We can’t handle 
death? Why should we be able to? 
Or rather, who is this “we”? The 
death taboo problem is always 
seen from the point of view of the 
bereaved, something they need to 
sort out It takes “us" as the poten- 
tial mourners -never as the poten- 
tial corpses. But it’s the corpses who 
suffer die real outrage; they’re the 
ones whoVe died, after alL The liv- 
ing will handle the situation, some- 
bow, and generally go on living. But 
much good tbeir solemn obse- 
quies, fond memories and healing 
processes will do us dead. . . 
True, foe dead aren’t around to 
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Top-, two photographs from 'Cadsnori EcceUmstf (1994), by Max lomrian, show fully dressed figures from Palermo 
catacombs; they are crumbling, but canying on. Above: two of Rudolf Schafer's from ‘Portraits dots a la morgue' 
(1985), which wear unnesotod. transitional expressions 


opposite, I don’t want anyone to 
five after my death, might be a 
more candid declaration. And if the 
survivors insist on surviving then a 
stunned silence, an embarrassed 
averted of the gaze, is the least you 
might ask of them. An evasion of 
the dead, often seen as a taboo to 
be overcome, may be only a proper 
recognition of what dead, you 
oauld well want . . . 

“The Dead” is foe name of a 
show at Bradford’s National 
Museum of Photography, Film and 
Television. It has work by 28 pho- 
tographers from many countries, 
most of it vety recent - there’sbeen 
a lot of death stuff lately - though 
some archive material is included. 
Its subject is our attitudes to the 
dead, to their loss and their 
remains. Its image? are often dis- 
maying, sometimes shocking. Its 
general thought is that we’d do weO 
to face these matters more directly. 

- Again, -though, foe viewpoints . 
paitnd. It takes the part of foe liv- 
ing. The dead are. foe other lot, 
those we have such problematic 
‘ attitudes to. IMs’re addressed pri- 
marily as people who have foe dead 
on our hands, not as people who 
might be dead ourselves. But look- 
ing at these images, it’s well to take 
the view from foe dead too. . 

The exhibition keeps its focus 
narrow, strictly post-mortal. 
Death’s occasions and dramas -foe 
public stories of war, disease, mur- 


der - are minimally represented. 
The dead come at us head on. And 
since it’s pictures we’re dealing 
with, it becomes a problem about 
looking. Is it tolerable to look? Is 
it decent to look? Is it a duty? 

The camera does curious things 
with corpses. Rather than stealing 
souls, it puts them back. The 
photo’s instant stillness suspends 
questions of animation to catch a 
look that mig)it almost be alive. 
Max Jourdan finds frilly dressed fig- 
ures in Palermo catacombs, crum- 
bling a little but carrying on. Annet 
van der Voort shows preserved 
beads in anatomical specimen jais, 
looking not dead ro much as await- 
ing birth. Louis Jammes presents 
foe contents of Sarajevo body bags 
as solemn Gothic statuary. Ail bor- 
derline cases. Rudolph Schafer’s 
y g aftoqf m orgue portraits couldn’t 
^more provoking in the way they 
wear those unresolved, transitional 
c gjfflre^^ where you can’t but- 
roS 9S@ etotativeagasoflife.The 
intimacy here is a fitde disquieting, 
but in tire end friendly. 

But now put yourself in the 
corpse’s place. We living may want 
to keep our dead half-alive, half 
with us, friends - but do I, dead, 
desire these imaginative atten- 
tions? Do I want strange life to be 
read into my flaccid or embalmed 
muscles, to become the plaything 
of other’s fictions? Tb be dead is 
always to be spoken of behind 
one’s bade. The bereaved “want to 
talk”. The deceased, with no part 
in this conversation, might prefer 
total anonymity. 

There’s much work too on the 
business of mortuaries, their grisly 
instruments and operations, bodies 
; matter-of-faedy opened ujp, greying 
skin, bloody sinks, a bin frill of 
shredded tax forms used for stuff- 
ing In a sequence of picturesKrass 
Clement follows his mother’s old 
bodyns foe dies in a hospital bed, 
a$ it’s stripped, autopsied, sewn up 
and finally fed into a furnace. This 
is pretty strong. Why am I looking 
at these “forbidden” things? (Why 
are foey?) So as to be disturbed by 
them? So as to stop being disturbed 
by them? Tb fully face and fully 
accept physical facts of death? 

But here, too, the body's 
depressing fate signifies differently 
if you think of it as your own. The 
wish to have one’s corpse cased in 
high explosive and blown to bits off 
foe face of the earth isn’t one I 


wholly share, but I can understand 
iL Once you've gone, you might as 
weO vanish cm foe instant, remove 
. yourself utterly from the land of the 
living and its prying eyes. It may 
benefit the surviving, as a way of 
“coming to terms”, to outstare 
their recoil from post-mortem 
operations. But the contrary 
impulse to look away needn’t just 
be qneasiness, it respects a natural 
desire of the dead to disappear. 

, “The Dead” offers some singu- 
lar memorials, too. From 
Nobuyoshi Araki, a picture 
sequence of rather disgusting look- 
ing dishes prepared by his dying 
wife; the first half (in colour) shows 
those eaten before her death, the 
second half (in gelid black-and- 
white) those frozen and eaten after 
iL Belinda Whiting does an early 
reading book, using simple words 
and a large sans serif typeface, 
alternating with family album pho- 
tos, id give a chfld-like account of 
hdr daughter's short life and death 
aged three; the naivety doesn't 
read false, but as though adult lan- 
guage had been knocked out of her 
by grief Thomas Whede stages a 
remarkable trouvaille: images of the 
impact marks left on glass by birds 
flymg unwillingly into windows, 
ghostly but recognisable birdJike 
forms made of dust and blood - 
beaks and feathers register dearly 
- and magnified enormously. 

Photography has often been 
drawn to ghosts, but as for any 
afterlife, tire possibility is absolutely 
excluded in “ The Dead" - except 
in foe surrogate form of being 
remembered or preserved by the 
living. But the idea should be 
entertained, if only because it 
could be a way of picturing the 
missing side of foe story, tire point 
of view of foe dead; a way of iden- 
tifying ourselves with them also. 
We can only imagine ourselves 
dead by imagining ourselves 
slightly, alive, albeit infinitely 
remote from all we were. Some 
sort of spook might allow this 
position to be represented, and it 
needs to be. Otherwise the dead 
become just figments of the living, 
involuntary characters in their sto- 
ries, and our duties to the dead are 
only duties to ourselves. 

The Dead' is at the National 

Museum of Photography, Film 

& Television, Bradford (01274 

727488) to 7 January 1996 
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six of the best buys this weekend 


‘Toiler’s play still 
shocks and grips" 


SIX GOOD 
POP CDS 




Oasis: (What’s the Story?) Morning 
Glory (Creation) Frightful oiks often 
make good rock records. QED. 
Regina Belle: Reachin* Back 
(Columbia) Reachin' back to her 
Philly roots, Indeed. Much her best 
record since the first one. 

Garbage: Garbage (Mushroom) 

Indie fuzz meets trip-hop dynamics 
and bad babe attitude, Butch Vfg 
gets it right again. 

Share Nelson: Friendly Fire 
(Coottempo) Gloomy, monodic, 
ululatory rock-soul with clunky 
rhythms. Some folks love this kind . 
of thing. 

Eusebe: Tales from Mama’s Yard 
(EMI) Homegrown hip hop with 
grooves and grain. Hariesden, here 
we come. 

Bill laswell: Silent Recoil: Dub 
System One (low) Ambient 
emptiness without wads to launch 
the maverick NY producer’s new 
label of marginalia. 


SIX GOOD 
VIDEOS 



Heavenly Creatures (18; Touchstone; 
rental) Shocking but compassionate 
true story of two murderous New 
Zealand schoolgirls. 

■Mate Women (Ur Columbia; rental). 
You’ll laugh. You’ll sob. You’ll believe 
that Susan Sarandon is God. 
Barcelona (15; 2020 Vision; rental) 
Whit StiHman’s crisply satisfying 
comedy about two abrasive 
Americans working in Spain ' 
in the 1980s. ° 

Once Were Warriors (18; 
Entertainment; rental) Brutal ' 
depiction of modem -Maori life - like 
Ken Loach going soap. 

Blue Sky (15; 20-.2Q Vision; rental) 
Jessica Langs and Tommy lie Jones 
together on screen. Ignite and stand- 
well back. 

Little Odessa (15; First Independent; 
rental) Grim drama with Tim Roth 
as a hit-man drawn back to his • 
tattered family, ft's a tough slog, but 1 
it’s worth ft. 
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SIX GOOD Wagner: Overtures and Preludes 
riACCirii r»nc (EMI) Roger Norrington sheds 
OLAoollrAL LUb gtowing new light on Wagner. All that 
and Jane Eaglen’s Isolde. 

Verdi: Requiem RIAS Orch cond. 
Fricsay (DG) A swift, dramatic and 
deeply devotional reading. A classic 
re-release. A mid-price winner. 
Strauss: Don Quixote & Ufo Cello 
Concerto (EMI) Jacqueline du Prfi 
cond. Boult and Barenboim, 
Miraculous, previously unreleased 
performances. 

%rdi: Rigotetto (Sony) Renafo 
Bruson, Roberto Alagna, Andrea Rost; 
Orch. La Scala Milan cond. Rlccando 
Muti. Stirring singing if not the most 
tear-jerking account. 

Berlioz: L'Enfence du Christ 
(Hyperion) This choral masterpiece 
conducted by the euer-reiiable 
Matthew Best Alastalr Miles and 
Jean Rigby are outstanding. 

Dvorak: Slavonic Dances Op 46 & 

72 (Supraphon) Karel Sejna and the 
Czech Philharmonic. A prize-winner 
in 1959 and still fresh and energetic. 
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arts 


I ve always wondered what 
could be bought for $12m 
apart from an office building 
or a small hospital. TWelve 
very big ones will be the pay 
day for Demi Moore s next 
movie, which started shooting last 
month. It's called Striptease and, 
it will surprise no-one who has 
followed her career in the movies 
or the gossip columns, she is the 
^ar 0 * a film in which women take 
off their clothes. But before we get 
to Moore naked, let’s talk about 
the numbers. 

Well, no; let’s talk about Demi 
Moore first The actress was in 
New York last week to promote 
her new movie. The Scarlet Letter, 
based on the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne classic. She has top- 
billing and looks like she’s always 
been Hollywood's number one, 
the best-paid actress in Tinsel 
Town. Her dark hair hangs down 
like some rare substance found 
only on other planets. Maybe 
that’s how she spends her money 
- buying impossibly exotic hair 
products at $lm a bottle. 

Fame-wise, Moore is nouveau 
riche. It seems she’s been on our 
billboards forever but she didn’t 
constellate until 1990, when she 
starred with Patrick Swayze in 
Ghost. Before that, there was 
Young Doctors in Love (1980) and 
the 77ie Seventh Sign (1988), 
among a dozen other obscurities 
that now surface only in games of 
Trivial Pursuit. 

So she struggled early on and 
posed nude for Oui magazine 
(1982), but who hasn’t? Now she 
has super-suite status in posh 
hotels like New York’s Regency 
and she can talk about all the 
- money. So, can she confirm the 
hype? Is she Hollywood’s best- 
paid actress? “That’s what they 
say.” She laughs and plays with 
her alien hair, shrugging her 
shoulders with a touch of girlish 
embarrassment “So for. Tomor- 
row may be different” She sucks 
her bottom lip between her teeth 
- something she seems to do 
when her answers won’t quite 
come quickly enough. 

That’s Demi Moore - nothing 
taken for granted and always a 
little on edge. This is an actress 
with the most competitive 
instincts and she wears her wealth - 
like she’s had it forever. Her fame 
may be nouwau, but her style is 
not In the luxurious surroundings 
of the Regency, she’s dressed in 
soft blue jeans and a Mack knit 
T-shirt. There’s a plain wedding 
band on her hand. A classy pair 
of diamond earrings occasionally 
gliucr beneath her hair. On a gold 
chain around her neck hangs a 
matching diamond. When this 
isn't flashing, her eyes are. There 
is nothing ostentatious, and plenty 
that is graceful. 

The huge sums she now earns 
may fore some people, but not 
Moore. She sees her pay days as 
a standard for other women. “The 
sum itself is inconsequential. The 
mark in time that women are 
finding an equivalent box office 
response to men is what’s more 
important. The attitude changing 
is more important.” In other 
words, die brought in the punters 
for Disclosure, not Michael Dou- 
glas, and she’ll do the same for 
The Scariet Letter. QED, Demi 
Moore gets the bucks and so 
should her fellow actresses. 

It’s hard to imagine who would 
dare to pay her less than a man, 
let alone suggest that $12m may 
be too much. “The day that hap- 
pened to me, when I got that deal, 

I was really grateful. It changed 
the business for all women." 
Moore says the fees for A Scariet 
Letter and Striptease have set a 
new standard for female stars 
that the industry will now have to 
follow. “Tbmorrow, it may be 
another woman earning more 
than me, and that's OK, because 
in turn, that feeds back tome." 

Not to mention future Demi 
Moores like her daughter, who 
looks like she could already play 
her mother in the cariy scenes of 
The Demi Moore Story . Rumer 
Glenn is enjoying being with her 
mother in New York while her sfl>- 
te arc in Idaho with their father, 
Bruce Willis. She scampers 
around with Moore's PR people, 
a vounc kid in ponytails. 

‘Moore has stressed repeatedly 
how much store she sets a 
stable family. Her children often 
come on the set with her and she s 
been known k> delay shooting if 
the children need her for some- 
thing che. Moore says Bruce put 
it best when he told Cosmopolitan 
that everything else seems pretty 
stupid alongside the “beauty and 
joy” of having children. 

It may sound like the familiar 
patter of phoney PR-babble, but 
this isn’t Moore simply doing the 
happy-familics routine. Moore s 
father was a hard-dnntang ad 
man working local newspapers 
across the western states. AflOShc 
does not enjoy being remmoedot 
those years. “Before I was 15, ”d 
never attended the same school 
for more than six months, when 
you change schools a lot, you 
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don't ready grow up with a strong 
sense of yourself At one school, 
I’d be popular; at another, I 
wasn't” That must have been 
fine preparation for facing a 
movie audience, and Moore has 
put the lesson to good use. 

There were times when the 
ambition almost fall apart Moore 
got her first real notice in St 
Elmo’s Fire , a buddy picture in 
which she co-starred with Emilio 
Estevez. With typical chutzpah, 
Moore rode up for the audition on 
a large motorcycle. After the 
movie pushed her up a few 
notches in the Hollywood game, 
she entered a relationship with 
Estevez and became a serious 

long' as it took Columbia to tell 
her she had to get straight Few 
stars have ever taken such advice 
as quickly as Moore. Her need to 
be a star seems to have driven 
bade any self-destructive impulses. 

At 32, she’s raking in the loot 
and doing it for women every- 
where. “I never thought ‘being the 
best-paid’ was something I had to 
achieve,” she says. A bit more lip 
diewing, the sparkling eyes think- 
ing it over. *Tm grateful that the 
producers were willing to show 
their faith in what I would 
contribute to the film by paying 
me the money. It was not only 
showing a belief in me but in all 
women and what they see women 
are be ginning to bring to this 
industry.” Tire $12m woman 
pauses for effect. “And it has been 
a long time coming.” 

Moore is pursuing this theme 
elsewhere in movies that she says 
explore the lives women have to 
lead, women like her mother, 
maybe. Now and Then is a case in 
point. Moore has co-produced 
the low-budget movie as an essay 
in female bonding. Critics are 
preparing to dismiss it as a “chick 
flick". She repeats the phrase 
with a little menace: ““Chick flick’, 
hmm.” She puts a finger in her ear 
and scratches, another Moore 
mannerism when she’s thinking. 
*Tm not offended by the descrip- 
tion. But 1*11 tell you the big sur- 
prise - men love the movie.” 

The film stars Moore, Melanie 
Griffith, Rita Wilson and Rosie 
O’Donnell - although they all 
play second fiddle to the girls who 
portray them as 12-year-olds. “I 
think men wfll be charmed by the 
movie," says Moore, wanting me 
to believe and flashing a smile of 
enormous wattage. “Even though 
it’s dealing with non-guy stuff 
like relationships, the period - the 
Seventies - really speaks to all of 
us through the music and the clips 
of old TV shows. Even though the 
guys are supporting players, they 
can all relate to the search for love 
and affection." 

Some say Now and Then is an 
act of redemption for Disclosure, 
where her portrayal of hard-nosed 
super-bitch Meredith Johnson 
was criticised by several other 
leading actresses. If Moore sees 
herself as flying a banner for 
women’s causes, she has yet to 
convince the likes of Michelle 
Pfeiffer, who remarked that offer- 
ing herself to Robert Redford for 
a million dollars in Indecent Pro- 
posal wasn’t going to do a lot to 
further the cause of women, or 
Meryl Streep and Susan Saran- 
don, both of whom criticised her 
characterisation in Disclosure. 
Moore defended playing the 
latter role, despite its obvious 
sexism, as part of her ground- 
breaking agenda. More cynical 
observers saw it as just another 
rung on the way to the big bucks. 

She leans back and the dark 
cascade of hair ripples over her 
shoulders. Now 7 see why English 
director Roland Joffe had to have 
her for Hester Piynne, the outcast 
heroine of The Scariet Letter. “Her 
face was beautiful from regular- 
ity of feature and richness of 
complexion,” wrote Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, describing Pryxrne. 
“She has dark and abundant hair, 
so glossy that it threw off sunshine 
like a gleam." There's no sunshine 
in this hotel room but if there 
were, Moore’s hair would fling if 
against all four walls at once. 
Hair, however, will not save her 
from the critics lining up to mas- 
sacre The Scariet Letter . 

Imagine if Quentin Tarantino 
came to England and directed 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles as a 
romance in which Tess did not 
hang and all her enemies were 
annihilated by marauding Celts. 
That’s about the kind or liberty 
Joffe has taken with The Scariet 
Letter. The ending has been rad- 
ically altered from the book. 
Moore has a saucy love scene with 
co-star Gary Oldman that cer- 
tainly wasn’t written by 
Hawthorne, and native Americans 
massacre most of Piynne’s foes. In 
the movie, Oldman and Moore 
both do some serious over-acting. 

Oldman has beard the criti- 
cisms of the changes and shrugs 
them off. Moore is much less 
relaxed. She feels compelled to 
repulse the charges as though her 
big salary makes her the poster 
girl for Hollywood's artistic values 


- but then many have said The 
Scariett Letter is her audition to 
become a more serious character 
actress. The reception the film 
gets is probably more important 
to her than Oldman. 

“I think the book is veiy dense 
and not very cinematic,” says 
Moore. “Had we been doing a TV 
mini-series, maybe we could have 
been more faithful.” It's clear the 
rising flak irritates the actress. 
“We take the audience on such a 
sad and tragic journey of loss and 
pain that the ultimate message of 
Hester Piynne would have been 
lost if we'd stayed with the origi- 
nal ending." 

Hawthorne scholars will bristle 
at the thought of a literature 
lesson from Demi Moore, but 
that won't stop her. Above all, she 
is growing into the confidence 
that comes with being the A on 
the Hollywood A-list. In her 
future. Moore sees directing and 
writing and plenty more movies. 
When pressed, she will talk about 
her relationship with Bruce Willis 
but only to say they are as steady 
as a rock. 

Bruce Willis always looks like 
the kmd of guy to shoot pool with 
and drink tequila and Moore 
looks like that’s the kind of guy 
she needs. For now, it’s definitely 
who she wants. People magazine 
put her on their “Tbn worst 
dressed list” this year and she 
scoffed at them. “Bruce and I will 
not dress to the role people want 
for us," she says. “We're around 
our children a lot so we’re not 
going to be in a tux and a gown the 
whole time.” 

And sometimes Moore will not 
be wearing anything at all, which 
brings us back to Demi naked 
Pregnant and naked but for body 
paint on the cover of Vanity Fair, 
raunchy sex scenes in Disclosure 
and now a movie about getting 
naked for a living. Is she exploit- 
ing some erf her more obvious 
assets? What does Bruce think? 
After all, they say Willis is a jeal- 
ous guy. “I would never do any- 
thing that would embarrass either 
myself or my husband," she says. 
After that, it’s a question of the 
context “ Striptease is a great polit- 
ical thriller but it can’t be done 
without some nudity. That's how 
Carl Hiassen wrote it and this 
time we’ll be faithful to the book.” 

She smiles. Moore is where she 
wants to be and now well wait to 
see bow she exploits her 
dominant position. She knows 
she’ll have to exercise careful 
judgement The pinnacle she sits 
on now was once occupied by 
Kevin Costner, and he was not 
the first to show how gold can 
turn to dross. 


Demi conscious: 7 
would never do 
anything to 
embarrass myself or 
my husband....' 

Main photograph: 
Moore with Michael 
Douglas in 
‘Disclosure’ 

Inset (top to bottom): 
whh her husband 
Bruce Willis (photo: 
Rex Features); with 
Woody Harrelson in 
'Indecent Proposal ’ 
(Kobal Collection); 
and with 

Patrick Swayze in 
‘Ghost' (Kobal) 
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television 

Passengers (Channel 4) 

Jasper Rees loses interest after three 
and a half seconds 


P assengers is television for people with atten- 
tion deficit disorder. The perfect slot fox it 
would be 7am on Saturday morning, when most 
viewers who fit that description are tuning in. Un- 
fortunately, its predominant areas of concern are 
sex, drugs and rock 'n' roll, with a bit of organ- 
ised violence thrown in. For the moment wc still 
live in a society when? these are not matters of hom- 
ing interest to four-year-olds, so Channel 4 has 
cordoned it off in that area of its Friday night sched- 
ule where they are more traditionally aired. 

The longest that Passengers allows any one shot 
to linger on the screen is approximately three sec- 
onds. Market research seems to have indicated 
that their target audience loses interest round 
about the three and a half seconds mark. After 
four they’re yawning, and after five they're chan- 
nel surfing; 

So the editorial tactic is to keep it short and 
sweet: you flash a talking head on the screen, 
then show something else, preferably with not 
many clothes on, and then come back, then cut 
to someone vomiting or dancing or, for prefer- 
ence. both. Or you continue with the talking 
head, hut film it from a different angle, usual- 
ly a wonky or wobbly one. Most reports hop and 
skip so much they look like they were shot by a 
bare-footed cameraman on hot sand. Of course, 
some of them, like last night’s stories from the 
Nevada desert and the Brazilian beach, genuinely 
were. 

The hunt for items in which sex, drugs, rock 
'n' roll and violence all dovetail means that Pas- 
sengers frequently features rap artists. They par- 
ticularly favour overweight ones, because they're 
the most jumpcut-friendly interviewees. Like 
Thunderbirds puppets, they don't move (heir lips 
when talking. Unlike Thunderbirds puppets, 
they re incomprehensible, so dubbing their voic- 
es over footage where they could be saying some- 
thing completely different is not a problem: 
they re a cinch to sync. “Youknowadamsayin?" 
they keep on saying. In fact, the only time you 
know what they're saying is when they ask if you 
know what they’re saying. 

This week’s fat rapper was ex-drug dealer BIG, 
also known as Biggie Smalls, or plain Christo- 
pher to his mom. Passengers has slightly Jess time 
for scepticism than Playschool, but here was an 
exception. Watching Biggie's mother wrap the 
rapper on the knuckles for never calling her 
showed that the programme doesn't take its sub- 
jects at their own estimation. 

Elsewhere, we were in Brazil for a piece about 
a marriage agency that introduces well-stacked 
babes to well-fed Germans. Not a difficult item 
to illustrate, this. On the beach we found sundry 
potbellied Teutons slumped on deckchairs and 
leering at basically naked Latin show-pomes who 
lolloped up and’ down the sand on bronzed 
haunches. This could have been a probing report, 
because a marital pact in which the man gets great 
sex and the woman leaves poverty behind is ac- 
tually licensed prostitution. But \£ Passengers has 
a cultural ancestor it’s those straitjacketed old 
Pafoe newsreels: it finds the story, then refuses 
to tell the half of it 


music Wadaiko Ichiro Drummers, Hackney Empire 

Big ones, little ones, whole tree-trunk-sized ones - if it’s wood, they whack it 
Martin Gordon's ears ring to the rhythms of the demon drummers from Japan 



Ichiro Inoue, artistic director and bonder of the Wadaiko Ichiro Drummers with the showpiece taBso drum 


PhotoarapkStnart Morris 


T he seedy grandeur of the Hackney Empire in London’s East 
End makes an unlikely setting for mystical rhythms from the 
Orient but. as the Japanese saying has it, "Out of a gourd comes 
a pony", the metaphorical pony in this case being the vocifer- 
ously athletic Wadaiko Ichiro drum orchestra from Japan. 

Following on from last year's triumphs at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival and Sadler s Wells, Wednesday's show was the first in a gru- 
elling two-month tour with a revised set The curtain rose to reveal 
a stage strewn with drums - small ones, big ones, bigger ones 
and, dominating all, the monstrous 1,0001b (or near metric equiv- 
alent) rniko, carved out of a single tree trunk. The ensemble bound- 
ed on to launch into the first of a variety of virtuoso percussion 
syncopations that used all the dynamic and tonal capabilities of 
the drums and drew upon the seemingly limitless power and agili- 
ty of the 10-strong group. 

An amalgam of apparent contradictions, the music of Wadaiko 
Ichiro sounds both utterly spontaneous and totally controlled evok- 
ing primeval urges while coming on like some globalised Glitter- 
band. Generous helpings of wit leavened the performance of these 
samurais of swing- the tiniea of pauses contained a snatch of Japan- 
ese folksong and a flung handful of petals, a brief lacuna before 
the two-fisted assaults upon the drums resumed. Dynamics had 
obviously been carefoUy thought out, both for individual pieces and 
for the performance as a whole - a mournful shinobue bamboo 
flute introduced a scene shift, a shamisen lute led the way for a 
taste of traditional red-wigged butoh dance, accompanied by some 


nohs tyle vocalising that thankfully (call me a philistine) avoided 
the drunken-ScoBman-fike excesses of thenoh theatre vocabulary. 
A delkate series of soto passages oa assorted peicusskm, beD frames, 
Buddhist gongs and waod blocks presaged the final onslaught upon 
the three-metre tall auto drums. The audience demanded four en- 
cores, whk± were prowled with relish, ceasing only when the house 
lights went up. 

The taiko drummingtiadition dates back hundreds of years: first 
used in religious ceremonies, it has been liberated by such con- 
temporary ensembles as the Kodo drummers and Ondekaza, of 
whom Whdaiko’s leader. Ichiro Inoue, was formerly musical di- 
rector. Finding their regime too strict (prescribed bedtimes and 
no women), he formed his own rival company based upon more 
edectic lines and, indeed, Widaiko Ichiro performances veer be- 
tween stony Eastern inscratability and West Side Storys tyle gang 
rumbles, conveying a distinct rock 3 n’ roll sensibility. 

Another Japanese adage informs us, "Where there are geese 
and women, there is noise.” There were do geese and only four 
women in the group, but Widaikolcfairo caused a serious conh 
motion nevertheless. These high priests of rhythmic bofeecontinue 
to thrash their deafeaiqgway around the UK for the neat two months. 
From the sacred to the profane and bade again at top speed, with 
maximum syncopation - not to be missed on any account 

Tonight 8pm Hackney Empire (booking: 0181-985 2424). 

Tour details on 0171-580 9644 ' 


jazz /film 

The Cabinet of Dr Caligari 

Phil Johnson on a silent film given the 
live music treatment- or vice versa 


T hough Caligari (directed by Robert Wiene, 
Germany, 1919) is a canonical film classic, 
ever present in the must-sec lists of world 

dnema, one can’t hdp feeling thfa is a view more 

honoured in the breach than the observance. 
Though it famously deals with somnambulism, 
it’s also a film with an almost unequalled abil- 
ity to send its own audience to sleep, and this 
was the first time in three or four viewings that 
I managed to stay awake throughout. Yes, the 
expressionist sets are wonderful, but for how 
long can one look at a set? The modernism of 
the d£cor is at odds with the Grand^Guignol 
-actiqg style, and the narrative is less driven than 
parked in a lay-by for most of the time. Wiene, 
one suspects, was do Fritz Lang, and foe 
scratchy print and indifferent projection at Mid- 
lands Arts Centre did not flatter his masterpiece. 

Indeed, at one point, the light of the pro- 
jector burnt through the film and a frame melt- 
ed before our eyes, like foe apocalyptic (but 
pre-primed) ending of Monte Heilman's Two 
Lane Blacktop. As far as re-presentations of 
silent cinema go, this was a brand-new con- 
cept; as well as seeing the film and hearing a 
specially commissioned soundtrack, wc could 
actually smell it, too. While the projector was 
switched oft we all turned and looked ex- 
pectantly at the musicians. Would they im- 
provise against a blank screen? WeU, no, ns it 
happens. They waited in silence until the nec- 
essary splice had been attended to. 

The music, composed by the New York 
bassist Mark Dresser, accompanied by Michael 
Moore on clarinets and saxophone, and Den- 
man Maroney on piano, was more diverting 
than the film . Unlike, say. the Matrix Ensem- 
ble’s masterly accompaniment to Hitchcock's 
BladoruriL. which is keyed to the relentless mo- 
mentum of foe narrative, Dresser’s music pro- 
vides a land of atmospheric commentary on the 
text This makes sense as the film is less de- 
pendent on narrative than the spectacle (such 
as it is) of the post-Cubist Goth ie mise-cn -seine. 
Cue, therefore, eerie noises of double-bass glis- 
sandos, wind-assisted squeaks and moons, 
and the plinky-plonk of piano wire to create 
percussive effects. Pianist Maroneyspent most 
of his time under the bonnet of his instrument, 
tinkering with the engine of the keys and hot- 
wiring a series of disconcerting noises that some- 
times sounded like fingers scratching down a 
blackboard. Moore, who was part of the won- 
derful CJusone trio with Han Bennink and Ernst 
Reijseger, was particularly fine, billowing up 
Brecht-WeiU tango lines with great finesse. 

In the few moments of cinematic climax, as 
when the somnambulist Cesare (looking wor- 
ryingly like Robert Smith of The Cure) goes 
oh the rampage, or foe marvellous closing asy- 
lum scene, the music made a fittingly hyster- 
ical mood-enhancer to the images but, really, 
it was an unequal match. “Dresser 3: Caligari 
1” would seem a fair estimation of the result. 

Repeated at the Purcell Room, London SE1 
(0171-960 4242) on Monday, 7.30pm 


STUART MORRIS 
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All Hw Can Eat is kd’s first album since the sound-- 
track to the disastrous Even Cowgirls Get the* Blues'- 
in 1993 and her first solo since her breakthrough . • 
best-seller, Ingenue . '. ' 

Andy Gill was disappointed. "Inert, not erotic^ 
mense natural talent is being-squandered." Others • 
disagreed: "The album’s one failing is that she 
doesn't write pop tunes... but these ate her most 
assured works to date, r said.Q; “A hlU.on, snog me . 
raw, meltaw-man meltdown of. orchestral. quavering 
and Wtssed out pondering on the riafure’ofldve 
land} set," raved NME. ■■ 


Warner- Bros 9362-46034-2. Alas, no tour-foe 
now. ‘ 


. Hickrac" "Ench^s-lte exfirtisesthMoffahd' 'rVtiectered.i 
r makes the heart beat fa^er.. it sBSTfc.SeR? fcrik < ' 
opera so^ nto ) tf ~ ' 

Further performance frKKtorrfkfe^r^o^ V V; ^ ffSs 


^a^iai^ri'hiswafTnth and 
s^dofyrfhi^.artotoffies, 
:fo^iftyea&afe communism 
^the.77m«.\^)rected vvftfi 
krmteifiacjr* declared tfe fmaoeia/ 
fetonnatfye film of considerable 
saw Jto* ptrf. 

finrinn \iioc* milf'uo V *»***»* -j 


Whatever the reservations, AH 
ffiu Can Eat certainty beats 
Simply Red's Life as album of 
the week. 



. j...v ! . ' • -V' iv.*;' : Y ' -.:h ? .V.-i \ *; - : . 



You are about to witness a milestone in dandruff advertising 


t you are about to see,” begins 
f Rowena. our hostess, with stern 
1 solemnity, “is not only a break- 
through in Head and Shoulders adver- 
tising, but a milestone in haircare adverts 
in generaL” She pauses to allow this to 
sink in. and a flurry of expectation 
sweeps through the audience. 

“In a moment,” adds Rowena, dra- 
matically. “when you meet our new 
Head and Shoulders celebrity, you will 
see what I mean. Lights!” 

I never thought I’d find myself getting 
thrilled at a Head and Shoulders launch 


I. 


breakfast I had assumed that all the hair- 
care advertising milestones had already 
been covered (waterfalls, frantic TV 
studios, fields of daisies, etc), so I can 
only surmise that the new Head and 
Shoulders celebrity must be someone 
astounding: perhaps a bald man - per- 
haps Ian Hid op. 1 turn to the others in 
the screening room. They are almost 
exclusively attractive young ladies from 
the hair-journalism industry - and 1 feel 
a little bit like the Ugly Person at the 
Good Looking Convention. I turn to the 
lady to my right. “What could this mile- 


stone be?" I ask. “Well,'’ foe replies, 
■*therc have been rumours for weeks 
now in the industry. Some say that it may 
be... no. .. let’s just wait and see.” 

The lights go down, and the advert 
begins. We are, it quickly transpires, in the 
decidedly non-milestone environment of 
a frantic TV studio. 

"Live TV," begins a woman called 
Emma Forbes, “can be pretty nerve-rack- 
ing, and what you don’t want is foe extra 
worry of something like dandruff." 

She pauses while the earner «xveeps 
majestically across the studio floor. 


‘‘Because," continues Ms Forbes, “cam- 
eras could pick up on dandruff” Ten sec- 
onds later, it is all over. ‘Ah,” says the 
lady to my right. “Now I see..." 

. “What?" I splutter, confused. “What 
milestone? What?” 

Then we are shown the advert again 
This time, I keep my eyes peeled for 
milestones, but still no luck. When the 
advert ends, a smattering of applause 
breaks ouL I clap along - not wanting 
to be exposed as the one person in the 
room too dumb to identify foe milestone 
- and we are shown the advert a third 


time. On tins occasion, I opt for the lat- 
eral approach. What are foe people in 
foe background doing? What colour are 
foe walls painted?. But still nothing. 
Then the lights go up, and we are all 
invited to take breakfast in foe next 
room with Emma Forbes. 

I pass Rowena in the corridor, just as 
someone is sayingto her, “Well, it cer- 
tainly is daring.” and take my place at the 

breakfast table. Emma Forbes is to my 
right, and I scrutinise her, just in case I 
pick up on an in-the-flesh milestone. 

“Weft" says Rowena, “thank you all 


for coming. Docs anyone have any uu 
tions for Emma?" 

“Well," begins a woman. “I bet j 
were surprised to be asked to do t 
advert, what with your hair being shu 
dcr length." “ft was a bit of a shoe 
replies Emma. 

I turn to the lady next to me, 
know that milestone,” I murmur, cat 
afly. “Whs it the shoulder-length natt 
of her hair, rather than the" long-h 
thing?" She loughs. “Yes!" she sa 
“What did you think?" 

“Oh, nothing." I reply, a little sadl 
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DJ Taylor on the literary 
legacy of battle 

Imagination at War: 

British Fiction and Poetiy 193945 
by Adam Piette 
Papennac,£l 0 

S ome large claims get made in 
Adam Piette’s study of what he 
calls “the consequences of war- 
time isolation on the private imag- 
ination". The first turns up in the 
blurb, which suggests that the Sec- 
ond World War “represents*’ - it 
means “was", but never mind - “the 
most traumatic experience that 
British culture has undergone this 
century, and that the story of that cri- 
sis has until now remained essentially 
unwritten.” It has? I seem to remem- 
ber a long essay by Malcolm Brad- 
bury, Andrew Sinclair’s War Like A 
Wasp, Alan Mun ton’s English Fiction 
of the Second World War and even 
Derek Stanford’s fusty memoir. Inside 
The Forties, none of which appears in 
Piette’s 11-page bibliography. 

Piette’s second claim deserves 
rather more serious consideration. 
This is that the war, fought on a 
scale and with an intensity previ- 
ously unknown to the western mind, 
had a dehumanising effect on the lit- 
erary imagination. In particular, 
the vastness, complexity and horror 
of a six-year struggle, fought on 
innumerable fronts, fatally injured 
the ability of the writer to turn it into 
art Hamstrung by incomprehen- 
sion. or simple ignorance, the typi- 
cal literary sensibility, Piette argues, 
was reduced to a kind of piecemeal 
reportage, always liable to be chan- 
nelled into prescriptive (and there- 
fore inaccurate) treatments of what 
was essentially untrea table. In effect 
there were recognisable literary 
forms for dealing with, say, a fire 
storm, no variation on which could 
convey the enormity of the real 
event. Out of this gap between pri- 
vate experience and its public rep- 
resentation grew “some obscure 
guilt within British culture about its 
own isolation from the real horrors 
of the war” which has “traumatised" 
our post-war culture. 

Post-war British culture certainly 
has its fair share of neuroses, but 
one wonders whether the link is 
quite so straightforward as this. 
Ominously, perhaps, Piette hardly 
tries to establish it. In a series of 
closely argued chapters on potent 
symbols such as the war in the 
desert, the Blitz and propaganda 
(where he adduces the existence of 
a “propagandized intelligensia, 
islanded within false notions of fic- 
tion..."), his forte is simply a piling- 
up of the evasive and unsatisfactory 
responses forced upon art by con- 
flict. Moving on to the specific, he 
has a good chapter on the theatri- 
cality of Evelyn Waugh’s war fiction, 
and notes some telling linguistic 
links between Julia’s spiritual suf- 
ferings in Bruieshead Revisited and 
Waugh's own experiences in Crete. 

While all this works well enough 
within the parameters Piette has set 
for his enquiry, it is hard not to feel 
that these boundaries are unrea- 
sonably restricted. In his discussion 
of war fiction, for example, he con- 
fines himself to books written dur- 
ing the war, mostly by serving sol- 
diers. This severely limits his source 
material - most soldier novelists 
(Anthony Powell is a good example) 
were too exhausted to write any- 
thing - and ignores novels from the 
home front by, for instance, JB 
Priestley, Pamela Hansford- 
Johnson and Monica Dickens. Var- 
ious arguments are jeopardised by 
over-statement, notably the confi- 
dent assertion that before the war 
Evelyn Waugh “had never been 
serious about anything" (Waugh’s 
letters after the break-up of ins first 
marriage, his opinion of Catholicism 
and his book about Mexico suggest 
otherwise). Even reading Piette’s 
line on the “complexity" of the 
war’s assault on private histories, its 
tendency to make descriptions of 
warfare "complete!}’ inarticulate , 
and the idea that "the Blitz was too 
extraordinary for words” one wants 
to shout hack that nothing is too 
extraordinary for words, because in 
the last resort words are all we have. 

Above all. Pietw’s war/trauma 
link is overly reductive. One of the 
greatest traumas of post-war British 
literary* culture was the suspicion of 
a gang of right-wing novelists that 
they had won the war but lost the 
politics. The great newel sequences 
of Waugh and Anthony PowcO me 
exercises in teleology^ in which foe 
origins of post-war social change (or 
what Waugh and Pbwell assumed to 
be social change) are projected 
back into the Forties, whatever 
the evidence to the comrarv. Waugh 
believed that the Second World 
War turned England into a social- 
ist holiday camp. Piette has some 
useful points to make, and his tex- 
tual readings show a sharp eye for 
detail, but its its refusal to.eonsider 
wider issues of this kind, his book 
is too setf-limiting fbr its own good. 



l|o doubt about it, Umberto Eco is some 
IV I kind of a phenomenon. In one bound - 
III The Name of the Rose - he brought 

I II semiotics and medieval theology to a 
I II mass market and became, in the process, 
I .■ the very image of a modish European pro- 
fessor. He could mention St Augustine and Whit 
Disney in the same sentence. Wonder of wonders, 

. be brought a commercial twinkle to the ivoty tower. 

Thereare no signs of an end to it No fewer than 
three sizeable new volumes by this prodigious Ital- 
ian academic are currently on offer. There’s a new 
novel -■ a bulky, meanmgof-life enquiry about a 
shipwrecked nobleman in the 17th century. There's 
a bold work of linguistic philosophy. The Search 
for the Bofect Language (translated by James Fen- 
tress, Blackwell, £20), which explores the history 
of the way the world speaks with reference to Gen- 
esis, Herodotus, Leibnitz, Swiff, Dante, Bacon, 
Descartes, Locke, Vico and (of course) many oth- 
ers. And as if this weren’t enough, there’s a trendy 
volume of essays on mass market culture, in which 
Eco the journalist dishes out opinions on such sub- 
jects as the abuse of rhetoric, the meaning of Char- 
lie Brown and La CScciolina {Apocapfypse Post- 
poned, edited by Robert Lumley, Flamingo, £6.99). 

Scholars are quick to find his scholarship a 
touch frivolous and are happy to put him down 
as - horror of horrors - a “popularise!”. Literary 
critics, meanwhile, can hardly resist finding his fic- 
tions too preoccupied with windy historical lec- 
tures to survive as exhilarating dramas. The lat- 
ter, al as, will not want for ammunition when it 


The Island of the Day Before by Umberto Eco, translated by William Weaver, Seeker, £1 6.99 


comes to his new novel. A seafaring adventure 
crossed with a philosophical inquiry, it documents 
the last days of a European castaway called 
Roberto, who fetches up on board an empty ship 
just one tantalising mile from dry land. But the 
island might as well be mi the other side of the 
world so far as Roberto is concerned: for one 
thing, he can't swim; and for another, it lies just 
the other side of the international dateline. Eco 
presents the time barrier as an obstacle every bit 
as palpable as the reef that lies between Roberto 
and safety. Those hills that seem so dose are yes- 
terdays hills (today they could be shrouded in 
mist); that great sunset is a product of yesterday's 
weather (today it could be pouring). Our hero is 
well equipped with telescopes - by a happy 
chance, the ship turns out to tie virtually a float- 
ing research laboratory of 17th-century science. 
But he realises that to find out what is happen- 
ing on the island he must wait until tomorrow. He 
is trapped, as it were, by time as well as space. 

It is a nice idea, and we can see why Eco was 
attracted to iL As in The Name of the Rose, where 
a medieval Sherlock Holmes used his superior 
knowledge of logic and theology to hunt down a 
dark-age serial killer, Eco is able to ruminate, in 
the context of a life-or-death adventure, on the 
precariousness of human life and the arbitrary 
nature of human knowledge. But The Name of the 


Rose could afford to digress in a way that the new 
work cannot There, we had a murderer on the 
loose, and each excursion into classical thought 
was pregnant with possible dues. Here, there is 
not quite so much at stake. Roberto spends more 
time reviewing his life - an admittedly colourful 
pageant of wars, sieges, courtly adventures in espi- 
onage and love - than he does on his own par- 
ticular predicament As a result the book feels 
more than usually like an account of something that 
has already happened. There isn’t a feeling that 
things could go either way: it is indeed a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean, and after a while the 
adventure itself (which begins brilliantly) feels 
notional The world of thought takes such prior- 
ity over the world of action that even when 
Roberto is taking his first ever swimming lesson, 
the emphasis is not on the experience itself, but 
on a long debate to do with the rotation of the stars. 

Actually, the whole business about swimming 
is seriously rum. For some reason Roberto does 
not feel up to making a raft - the classic castaway 
solution. Instead, he laboriously learns to float 
And here is what happens: “TVo or three times 
be tried turning over, and he grasped a principle, 
indispensable to every swimmer, namely, when 
you have your bead in the water, you must not 
breathe.” It might be beyond the imagination of 
readers to believe that Roberto - who was adrift 


for two days on a plank before attaining the rel- 
ative safety of the empty ship -needs to learn that 
you can’t breathe trader water. 

The novel purports to be an examination of the 
journal kept by Roberto as he stares out from his 
lonely vantage point in the Pacific Ocean. As a 
narrative technique this is very appealing. It allows 
the author to skip over absurd coincidences and 
lulls in the story with a scholarly smile, and 
encourages the reader to speculate freely. But it 
is a method better suited to briet succinct para- 
bles. Eco loves Borges and Cal vino, and imitates 
their quizzical tone of voice and eye for insolu- 
ble conundrums. They, however, knew that 
brevity was the soul of this type of wit Unfurled 
at Eco-length, the mysteries seem portentous. 
“The story is as clear as it is dark,” he writes. “So 
here I am.” he has Roberto think, “Abiding myself 
with the illusion of an Dlusion .” And so on. 

At the end, after 500 pages of philosophising, 
Eco can’t resist adding one of those what-does- 
it-ali-mean epilogues in which he points out, 
pseudo-mishievously, that it is all meaningless any- 
way. Roberto’s manuscript, he admits, might well 
be merely “mannered exercises.” His experience 
leads him to the conclusion that he is insignificant 
- a trivial compound of stray atoms- and this leads 
him to a proper appreciation of his true love. But 
Eco swiftly subverts this by pointing out that 
Roberto “did not have the makings of a philoso- 
pher'’. It is a dashing gamble to insist that what 
we have just read is, more or less, a waste of time. 
Readers can be forgiven if they don’t laugh. 


Stuck on the misery-go-round 

Hugo Barnacle fights his way through the Murdoch Zone 



• changed hands, 

even during the gentry’s heyday, 
and in the post-war period they 
were mostly abandoned, demol- 
ished or put to non-domestic 
uses. Those that survive as homes 
tend to be inhabited by business 
types. But in foe Murdoch Zone, 
a world strangely like our own 
and yet also strangely different, 
none of this applies. 

In the Murdoch Zone, there 
may becardboard cities and con- 
gested motorways, but young 
Edward Lannion is still living at 
Hatting Hall as his family have 
done for centuries, and just up the 
hfll his neighbour Benet Bamell 
is still master of Penndean by the 
same divine right. 

Benet was a dvil servant before 

he inherited, but neither of these 

gentlemen does a stroke of work 
nowadays except for wiring 

never-to-be-completed books, 

Edward an historical novel, Benet 
a study of Heidegger. Both own, 
besides their country places, vast 
Kensington pads with, can you 
believe, off-street parking. Nei- 
ther has a financial care in the 
world. Remember, the world in 
question is not the real one. 

Even odder, from Benet s gar- 
den at night you can still see all 
“the innumerable crowding stars 
of the Milky Way”, a feat ren- 
dered impossible anywhere else 
in southern England these 30 
years' past because of the long- 
necked sodium lamps strung 
along every byway. And even 
though the local rector visits foe 

k 


Jackson's Dilemma 
by Iris Murdoch 
Chatto&Wndas, £15.33 


parish only once a month, the 
Georgian rectoiy stiD belongs to 
foe church, not to a car-phone 
salesman or a US diplomat 

The novel’s plot concerns a 
bolter, a traditional figure in tales 
of romance among the quality. 
The girl doesn’t literally leave 
Edward standing at the altar, but 
she does send a cryptic note, the 
night before the wedding, to say 
it's all off and then vanishes. 
This is foe cue for Edward, Benet 
and their drde to indulge in an 
operatic misery-go-round, with 
everyone blurting “I love you” at 
everyone else, weeping buckets 
and, inexplicably, debating the 
role of mysticism in the develop- 
ment of Western thought. 

. Virtually every character, we 
find, has been orphaned at an 
early age. This too was once a 
common device in popular fiction 
because it allowed bright young 
things the independence to have 
adventures. It derives from the 
childhood fantasy of parentless 
freedom, and lends this novel a 
deeply juvenile tone, which is 
reinforced by foe writing style. 

There are lots of exclamation 
marks, lots of naBc emphases, lots 
of words and phrases placed in 
twee inverted commas for no 


a rash of arbitrary surprises, when 
even the humble bookshop 


assistant turns out to be a mil- 
lionaire in disguise, there are lots 
of guest lists force leb ration feasts 
and, no doubt, lots of jelly and tri- 
fle for ha ppy-ever-afters . It reads 
like the work of a 13-year-old 
schoolgirl who doesn’t get out 
enough, or else like a cruel par- 
ody of Iris Murdoch. 

But who is Jackson? He is a 
supernatural being in the form of 
a homeless person who materi- 
alises one night on Benet's 
London doorstep, offering his 
services as a handyman, and taken 
on after many refusals. He has no 
first name, claims to be 43 but 
could mean 43 lifetimes, and 
allegedly radiates a mysterious 
charisma. Murdoch hints that he 
might really be Shiva, Caliban, the 
Fisher King, one of the Tibetan 
Mahatmas, Jesus Christ, or a 
reincarnation of Lt-Col TE 
Lawrence, DSO, late of the 
British Army Arab Bureau. 

No, seriously. He could even be 
aD of the above, though the scar- 
ring on his back favours the last 
two possibilities. His dilemma is 
whether to give the bolter, 
Marian, a note from her secret 
Australian lover which might 
wreck, or rectify, everything. 

In foe Murdoch Zone, money 
may grow on trees, preferably foe 
“centuries-old trees" of one’s 
Capability Brown garden, but life 
still holds more questions than 
answers. “Where is the Ultimate 
and what is it?” asks Murdoch. 
“Where is Knowledge?” Cer- 
tainly nowhere io be found in this 
book, which never begins to make 
foe remotest kind of sense. 


Transports of magic 

Colin Greenland is hoodwinked by a novel of muFtiple illusions 


I n 1984, Christopher Priest’s 
novel. The Glamour, reminded 
us that before Hollywood rede- 
fined it, “glamour” was a Scots 
word for a magic spelL A “pres- 
tige” turns out to be a technical 
term of stage magicians, mean- 
ing the effect of a trick, the rab- 
bit pulled out of the hat Never- 
theless, be warned: “The central 
rule of magic always bolds good 
- what is seen is not what is actu- 
ally being done.” 

The Prestige looks as if it is 
going to be about a mysterious 
sect, whose founder, while 
securely incarcerated in Califor- 
nia, has managed to make an 
appearance at a country house in 
Derbyshire. No sooner is that 
dear than, hey presto, it is actu- 
ally about someone else: Alfred 
Borden, who. late last century, 
used to demonstrate the same 
ability nightly at 25 guineas a 
time. Andrew Westiey, a reluc- 
tant journalist sent to investigate 
the translocating priest, learns 
instead that he is Alfred Bor- 
den’s great-grandson, and that a 
portion of foe misery of his life 
is inherited from the old man, 
and likewise from Rupert Ang- 
fer, Borden’s rival and arch- 
enemy, whose great-grand- 
daughter now owns the bouse. 

The narrative is a compilation 
of autobiographical documents 
from the principals in both cen- 
turies; the theme is duplication: 
replicas, impostors, adulterers. It 
is about self-deception and being 
in two minds. Even the feuding 
pair, as each later privately 
acknowledges, “might have made 


The Prestige 
by Christopher Priest 
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better collaborators than adver- 
saries." Borden is the one who 
started it. Righteously disrupting 
a bogus but benevolent seance 
staged by the temporarily impov- 
erished Angier, he accidentally 
injured the pregnant Mrs Angier. 
Ever after, Angier has dogged his 
career, spoiling his tricks. 

Priest’s plot employs two 
entirely separate supernatural 
devices, which perhaps is a 
shame, because it tends to sug- 
gest a universe of caprice and 
permeability that is the opposite 
of the locked, fatalistic cosmos 
he really wants to describe. All 
the same, the point is well made 
tbat Borden, the carpenter’s son, 
has a natural talent which Ang- 
ier, the aristocrat, can only imi- 
tate by artifice. Borden’s most 
celebrated illusion, foe trick that 
takes him to foe top of the thau- 
maturgicai tree, is one he calls 
the New Transported Man. 
Shutting himself in one cabinet, 
he immediately steps out of 
another 20 feet away, while the 
first collapses, empty. For his 
own version, Angier must com- 
mission a vast piece of machin- 
ery utilising the spectacular new 
power of electricity, and built by 
Nikola Tesla, who makes a 
bizarre guest appearance as a 
mad scientist in his lab perched 
above Colorado Springs. 


As he has already demon- 
strated in The Space Machine, his 
affectionate if cumbersome 
attempt to unite HG Wells's 77re 
Time Machine and The War of the 
Worlds in a single sequel, the 19th 
cennuy suits Priest rather well. 
His repressed, often gloomy, 
style goes with foe furniture 
(though it is hard to imagine a 
Victorian writing “two factors 
were pivotal” or calling some- 
thing a “fire risk"). He contrives 
moments of foe purest Gothic, as 
when Angier pursues his dop- 
pelgtinger through the Pavilion 
Theatre, Lowestoft, or when the 
closed door of Borden’s dressing 
room is penetrated by a haggard 
spectre clutching a knife. With its 
echo of Mary Shelley’s Franken- 
stein, the final scene is magnifi- 
cent. utterly alarming and gen- 
uinely moving. Only afterwards 
do you realise it has been fore- 
told, literally (twice, of course). 

Priest's mesmeric power is 
formidable. He is compelling in 
the way Ruth Rendell is, say, or 
more exactly Barbara Vine. His 
characters are eminently dis- 
likeable, yet perfectly recognis- 
able and deeply intelligible. He 
makes you gallop through the 
book simply to find out what pos- 
sesses them, and what they wAl 
prove capable of. Even so, he 
requires you to remain alert, 
and rewards re-reading. “I have 
omitted the significant informa- 
tion," confesses Borden In his 
memoir, and though he is the 
least stylistically flashy of authors, 
concealment and misdirection 
are Priest’s methods too. 
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Bung ho, old tof^ 

Peter Parker finds anxiety, guilt and laughter in the 
correspondence of a lovable Laureate 


L L wee ^ 1 had my fiftieth birthday," 

ft ft I John Betjeman wrote in the Specta- 
I [ tor in August 1956. U I started review- 
1 ing my past life, first through a tnag- 
I nifying mist of self-pity - never quite 
I made the grade, not taken seriously 
in the Times Literary Supplement , Penguin Books, 
the Courtauld, the Warburg, the Listener , the Uni- 
versity Appointments Board, the Museums Asso- 
ciation, th»i Library Association, the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers. 1 thought of the many peo- 
ple at school with me who were now knights and 
politic ians- ,‘1 wanted to cry." 

By the end of his life, Betjeman had undoubt- 
edly made the grade, serving on innumerable com- 
mittees, irr constant demand as a journalist and 
broadcaster, knighted and appointed Poet Lau- 
reate. He may not have made it to die Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers, but Penguin eventually pub- 
lished a selection of his work. If other poets of the 
century have been more admired, none has been 
more loved, and it was rightly said at his memo- 
rial service in Westminster Abbey that his death 
had “eclipsed the gaiety of nations". 

In spite of the esteem and affection in which 
Betjeman was held, and in spite of his propensity 
for epistolary ebullience (“Bung ho, old top!"), this 
second volume of his letters is darker than the 
first. Rime brought its own burdens, complications 
in his personal life brought anxiety and guilt, age 
brought illness and death. The popular image of 
Betjeman derives from his frequent appearances 
on television; a shambling figure in mackintosh 
and battered hat making agreeable tours of town and 
country, sharing his delight in England and Eng- 
lishness. Although making documentaries was per- 
haps Betjeman’s favourite job, the notion of him as 
an amiable flaneur wth time on his hands is rapidly 
dispelled by this book. Candida Lycett Green even 
suggests that the amount of work be took on exac- 
erbated the symptoms of Parkinson’s Disease. 

Much of this work involved correspondence: by 
the late Sixties he was receiving some 300 letters 
a week. He insisted upon replying to every one 
and employed a succession of secretaries, finding 
these among young women, with whom he shame- 
lessly flirted, and members of the dergy who had 
been in a “bit of trouble”. He spent as much time 
writing to “dud poets and self-pitying pests”, as 
one secretary characterised many correspon- 
dents, as he did to architects, planners and other 
miscreants. “I have written thirty-three letters 
today,” he once told his daughter, “which is why 
this one is so dull.” I doubt that it was, for even 
the briefest notes reproduced in this volume are 
enlivened by Betjeman’s zest for life. 

As with all well-edited volumes of letters, 
Lycett Green’s add up to a sort of biography. This 
second volume is particularly welcome since 
Bevis Halier’s authorised biography. The Young 
Betjeman, takes us only to 1933. The 50-year 
embargo placed on the poet’s letters to Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, the woman with whom he 
shared much of his life after 1951, will undoubt- 
edly hamper the task of writing about the older 
Betjeman, and Lycett Green acknowledges that 
the absence of these letters leaves a “chasm-like 
gap” in her own book. She has nevertheless man- 
aged to bridge this in her excellent interlinking 
narrative, providing a frank but sympathetic 
account of her father's parallel relationships with 
the two most important people in his life. “Nat- 
urally I was jealous when he first got fond of you,” 
Penelope ' Betjeman wrote to Lady Elizabeth 
when she became concerned about her hus- 
band’s health in the early Seventies. “But over the 
years I have realised that from HIS point of view 
at any rate it has been a wonderful thing for him, 
as you are literary and I am not really, and you 
have provided the sort of companionship he needs 
and never really gets from me.’’ Although Lycett 
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Green comments that “the arrangement worked 
well and ninety-nine per cent of the friends of all 
three accepted if', there is evidence in some let- 
ters of strain and upset, and it cannot have been 
easy for any of those involved. 

Certain aspects of Betjeman’s life are beyond 
the scope of this volume, of course. Many tetters 
to Mary Wflson are inducted, but they reveal lit- 
tle about this important friendship, which remains 
as it always was, “completely private”. Mystery also 
shrouds Betjeman’s relationship with his son, Paul, 
who appears to have gone to America at the ear- 
liest opportunity and remained there. “It was def- 
initely harder for Paul to accept my parents’ idio- 
syncrasies than it was for me,” writes lycett Green. 
“JB often behaved exactly in the same way to me 
as he did to Paul - but I took it to be the joke it 
was. I just told him to shut up. 1 don’t think it was 
possible for nty brother to do so.” The only sur- 
viving letter to Paul bears bleak witness to the dif- 
ficulties between father and son. 

Candida Lycett Green’s account of her father’s 
increasing debility and death is almost unbearably 
moving. “He had a thing about going back to the 
pram,” she writes, “and preferably being wheeled 
about by Myfanwy Piper.” He ended up being 
wheeled about in a chair , and eventually died at 
home in his beloved Cornwall, with Elizabeth 
Cavendish at his side, “Stanley the cat asleep on 
his tummy”, and his teddy bear, Archibald 
Oimsby Gore (archaeologist, strict Baptist, and 
very easily shocked), tucked under one arm. . 

In spite of Betjeman’s private sorrows, the abid- 
ing memory most people have of him is of laugh- 
ter, and there is a great deal of comedy in these 
letters, much of it endearingly silly in an Edward 
Lear-like way. His whimsical humour and his sheer 
exuberance have often told against him, particu- 
larly with people who assume that to be serious 
one has to be solemn. N3daus Pevsner, with whom 
Betjeman later had cordial relations, was initially 
anathematised as an exemplar of cheerless mittel- 
European scholarship. “It is no good trying to write 
a comprehensive, impersonal catalogue,” he 
advised a contributor to his series of Shell Guides 
to the counties of England. “That is already being 
done in Pevsner’s Building s of England, and does 
not tell you what the place is really like.” 

This commissioning letter is a model of its kind, 
as are his letters to the producers and directors of 
the many documentaries he made for television. 
“I don’t think Telly is an art,” he wrote in 1964, 
“but it is good illustrated journalism and the more 
one can show people good buildings ... the more 
there is an opportunity to make people use their 
eyes so that they can reject the flashily modernistic 
with which this country is afflicted. It is all one can 
do.” That “all" proved to be a great deal - with 
his infectious enthusiasm, he probably made peo- 
ple more aware and protective of architecture and 
landscape than any one else this century. 

Although Lycett Green’s textual editing is 
occasionally fussy (expanding every emphatic 
*V* to “vjeiyj” both underestimates the intelli- 
gence of readers and holds up the onward, effer- 
vescent rush of the letters), her footnotes are both 
amusing and to the point, providing a wealth of 
additional information. Betjeman represented a 
very English sort of amateurism in the original and 
best sense of the word, and it is perfectly appro- 
priate that this engrossing and touching book 
should be a labour of love rather than one of dry 
scholarship. 
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John Betjeman: endearingly silly 
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Who’s reading 
whom? 


Christina Odooe is editor of the 
'Catholic Herald'. Her first novel, 
The Shrine', will be published by 
Weiderrfeld & Nicolson in January 


I ’ve been hooked on 
Graham Greene ever since 
I read The Heart of the 
Matter when I was 21. At the 
moment I’m rereading The 
Quiet American. All 
Greene's themes are there: 
fascination and horror at the 
trusting naivety of the Quiet 
American; the gnawing need 



The Extremely Visible Man 

Christopher Priest welcomes a new life of ‘probably the most influential writer of the modem era’ 


of his tough, cynical central 
characters to find life's 
spiritual dimension; and the 
recurrent questions: What is 
a good life? What is a good 
man? Writers today by-pass 
big themes and concentrate 
on verbal pyrotechnics, but 
Greene pares everything 
down to the essentials. 
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A MEfetatJOF THE HODt?ER HEADLINE .CROUP 


B ecause he died before this cen- 
tury was half over, it’s easy to 
neglect the idea that HG Wells 
is the probably most successful and 
influential British writer of the mod- 
ern era. He has no current equiva- 
lent, and none seems likely to rise 
up in the next five years to take his 
place as pre-eminent 20th-century 
writer. 

His achievements were immense. 
He had a vast popular audience for 
whom he spoke, who expected him 
to speak for them, and who of 
course gave him his constituency. 
He became the confidant and con- 
sultant of statesmen. He single- 
handedly created modern science 
fiction. Hie was the lover of some of 
foe most intelligent, articulate and 
forceful women of the century. He 
wrote more than 50 notable novels, 
and twice as many non-fiction books 
and pamphlets. He inspired two 
generations of readers, and with his 
imagination gave his dreams to the 
world. 

In spite of this, he is now remem- 
bered, outside the relatively small 
school of Wellsian scholarship, for 
much less: his early scientific 
romances, naturally; Kipps and Mr 
Body; and, most likely through the 
medium of television, the film of The 
Shape of Things to Come. Some will 
recall a well-turned phrase or two 
(“the war that will ead war” is one 
of his, as is “the open conspiracy”). 

Wells is a neglected writer and 
thinker these days, now that the 
sheer force of his personality is long 
gone from us. Who now settles 
down to read, say, Joan and Brier, or 


HG: Tie History of Mr Wells 
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TheHoty Terror, or Boon _ and who, 
if reading them today, can pick up 
the clef references, or appreciate the 
political positioning and the 
galumphing parodies? 

Michael Foot, in this new biog- 
raphy, notes that Wells, to his dying 
' day, was “a servant of truth, a cham- 
pion of youth, arid a man who could 
not live without the companionship 
of women” Of these, the first is 
paramount. Truth, and his quest for 
it, dogged Wells’s intellectual life. 
Slave to him and master of him, 
truth constantly dazzled his vision, 
especially when be tried to be true 
to himself. It made him -into a 
prophetic novelist (predictions of 
trench warfare, tanks, the atom 
bomb), a brilliant historian (The 
Outline of History is his master- 
piece) and a crusading if eccentric 
journalist But towards the end of 
his life, his unyielding obsession with 
the truth frequently made him 
sound like a crank. ' 

“He was bora in Kent, where 
Socialism was also born, and he was 
always happy to celebrate the asso- 
ciation.” Michael 'Foot begins his 
biography thus, using brisk and eco- 
nomical English of the kind we do 
not normally associate with his 
political utterances. In fact, the 
book is neither verbose nor. diver- 
gent, and sticks remarkably well, to 


its theme of Wells as SodalKt writer, 
his life examined through bis books. 

Wells grew up in Bromley, son of 
a cricketer and a housekeeper, lately ^ 
reduced to shop-holders. Through- 
out his childhood be was a voracious 
reader and be dreamt of foe stars, 
but he was indentured at an early 
age into foe dullness of drapery. He 
spoke in a high-pitched Cockney 
accent which be never completely 
lost By sheer determination he got 
himself to Kensington Normal 
School, where he studied under 
Huxley, and soon after began not 
only his first love affairs but also his 
books. This year is the centenary of 
The Tune Machine, not actually his 
first book but the one that broke 
throu g h , made him famous and, 
soon enough, rich. 

Other scientific romances fol- 
lowed, and to many people these are _ 
still his best books, but Wells was 
restless. In 1900 he took a step into 
political and social prophesying, 
with his book Anticipations, and 
after that he took himself much 
more seriously. 

• The particular insight Michael 
Fbot offers is the way Wells would 
force an argument to express his 
ideas, and frequently seem thereby 
to be in dispute with himself. His 
books often came in pairs: the first 
would describe the perils ahead, the 
second would offer a prospect of 
overcoming the worst and mov ing 

. forward beyond immediate danger. 

The doomsayer and the visionary 
were combined in Wells, a unique 
fusing of contradictions. In a simi- 
larway, his enlightened advocacy of 


free love could be seen by cynics as 
a male wish to “liberate” women 
sexually for his own ends. When he 
was travelling to discuss world 
afiaiis with Roosevelt and Stalin, his 
critics said that he was trying to 
build abetter world for foe ordroaiy 
man, but treating the ordinary man 
as the ultimate beneficiary, not as a 
participant in the process. 

: The complexity of WfeUs’s per- 
sonality was much of what made 
him attractive to women. Rebecca 
West, who argued with him con- 
stantly about feminism, and with 
good reason, said in old age that she 
had loved him all her life and 
reproached herself for leaving him: 
“One had, in actual feet, foe luck to 
be young just as the most bubbling, 
creative mind that foe sun and 
moon have shone upon since the 
days of Leonardo -da Vinci was 
showing its form.” 

A similar sentiment was expressed 
by Orwell, who remembered “this 
wonderful man” who told you about 
the planets and the bottom of the 
sea, while you lived in a world of 
“pedants, clergymen and golfers”. 
That relationship too was a difficult 
and finally bitter one. The two great 
writers met a couple of times, 
Orwell unrepentant for his earlier 
claim that Wells could not under- 
stand the modern world, Wells con- 
vinced that Orwell had tried to poi- 
son him with curry and fruit cake. 
But this was at the end of Wells* 
life, when the bubbling creative 
mind was slowing. Foot dearly loves 
Wells and admires his work, and the 
wholeness of Wells is here. 


All you need to know 
about the books you 
meant to read 


Bv Gavin 
Hjj Griffiths 


This week: 

The Sound and the Fury 
by William Faulkner 
(1931) 

Plot In one of foe most technically 
adroit and emotionally 
overwhelming American novels. of 
this century, fbulkner uses four 
viewpoints to unfold a grim story 
of family self-destruction. 

The first three narrators are 
brothers and each, in turn, mourns 
and rages at the loss of sister 
Caddy who has escaped foe barren 
existence of the family plantation 
in Mississippi. 

Benjy Coropson is the “idiot 
implied by foe Shakespearean title 
(“a tale told by an idiot/ fell of 
sound and flay")- He has no sense 
of time or narrative sequence and 
his fragmented version of events 
shimmers with sensuous 
unhappiness: only the name 
“Caddy” brings him solace. 

The second section moves from 
the present (1928) to Quentin 
Compson's last day alive, 18 years 
earlier. A buttoned-up Harvard 
freshman with a passion for order, 
his mechanical language expresses 
with neurotic precision his 
repressed incestuous desire for his 
aster. His yearnings are 
aggravated by her sexual 
promiscuity. Unable to return to 
an innocent past, he arrests time 
by drowning himself in the river. 

Returning to the present, the 
mean-spirited voice of Jason 
Compson snaps its way through 
paragraphs of self-pity and 
recrimination. Like Ins brothers, 
he has never escaped the ossifying 
influence of his parents. Father 
Compson is a nihilistic drank who 
twists his children to his emotional 
needs; Mrs Compson expends her 
energy cultivating minor ailments 
and brooding over the remnants of 
her respectability. Jason's response 
-is to turn his spite on the departed 
Caddy atyi her abandon ed daughter. 

The final section is shared 
between an impersonal narrator 
and the black servant, Dilsey, 
whose ability to love 
unconditionally and to endure 
without complaint lifts her “above 
the fallen ruins of the family”. 

Style: Four “styles” recreate the 
mental pulses of the four different 
narrators, but underneath Faulkner 
cannot hide his natural prose 
which, like Hardy’s, gains both 
strength and integrity from its 
awkward stabs at lyricism. 

Theme: Faulkner called it “a dark 
story of madness and hatred". 
Peripherally, a demonstration of the 
Old South’s desire to destroy itself 
it is essentially a polyphonic dirge 
bewailing loveteffiness. The iron 
grip of the parents cripples all the 
children: Benjy needs Caddy as he 
needs sunlight and water; Quentin 
needs to possess her and extinguish 
the flame of her personality; Jason 
needs to revenge himself on his 
parents by destroying her daughter. 
Caddy, before her final sad escape, 
seeks love in pointless sexual 
liaisons. All through the novel, the 
shifting viewpoints enforce a sense 
of tense daustrophia. 

Goaf strengths: As the fog of Benjy's 
monologue dissipates and the stark 


Faulkner's vision has the numbing 
momentum of Attic tragedy. He 
achieves the sort of universality in 
Mississippi that Hardy managed in 
Wessex. 

Bmf weakness: Although the 
indirect presentation of Caddy is 
artful, she is conceived a little too 
sentimentally as a “natural 
innocent”. 

What they thought of it than: Faulkner 
had difficulty appealing to a public 
that enjoyed the more straightforward 
nostalgia of Wolfe and Fitzgerald. 

What wo thiak of ft now Faulkner is 
admired in the States and in 
France. In Britain, he is associated 
with white colonnaded Southern 
mansions, with wisteria on foe 
outride and hysteria within. 

Reporefcfe for. Timing foe Deep 
South into an industrial plant for 
literature: Flannety O'Connor, 
Tennessee Williams and Eudora 
Walty owe Faulkner a hefty debt of 
gratitude. 
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A voyage on the gong-tormented sea 

Jan Morris finds the glitter and glory of Byzantium brought to life in a 'tumultuous' history 
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/ / ^^k City, city, eye of all dries, cried 
■ ft > 1 the chronicler Nicetas Choniates 
I I in agony, contemplating the sack 
| I of Constantinople in 1204. 
1 a “Thou has drunk to the dregs the 
cup ofthe anger ofthe Lord” A 
lament no less heartfelt runs all through this 
elegy ibr a civilization, the third and final vol- 
ume of Lord Norwich’s noble history of Byzan- 
tium. The book is full of pity and regret, is 
infused with a Jcind of worldly tenderness^asd 
ends in a display of tragic glory when at lasL 
on TUesday, 29 May 1453, the Muslims storing 
the walls Of Constantinople and put an end to ,; 
it all -an end, in the author’s view, to “the most 
spiritually -oriented temporal state the Christ- 
ian world has ever known”. 

Not that the book is a gloomy read. Anyone 
who has ridden with Norwich through his pre- 
vious tumultuous volumes will remount with 
pleasure for this last hack home. The pace is 
easy as always, and as we pass among the spec- 
tacularly varied scenes of war, intrigue, theo- 
logical debate, marital kerfuffle, sacrifice, 
revenge, blazing ambition and lordly pride, our 
guide calms our passions with an infinity of curi- 
ous asides and grace notes. It is history of an 
old-school, gentlemanly kind - no gimmicks, no 
show-off vocabulary, just a grand story told with 
true grandeur. 

The narrative is unashamedly partisan. Lord 
Norwich vehemently disagrees with Edmund 


Gibbon about the nature of Byzantium (“base 
and despicable”), partly because be considers 
it a genuinely holy organism, but chiefly per- 
haps because he so loves its art, its architecture 
and its learned culture - he believes the Anas- 
taas fresco in the church of St Saviour in Chora 
in Istanbul to be “perhaps the supreme mas- 
terpiece of all Christian art” During the four 
centuries covered by this volume, the Byzan- 
tine Empire was almost Incessantly under 
attack, from foUow-Christians as from infidels: • 
I very soon fell into the author's habit of cheer- 
ifig on theByzantines. The Musflms don’t sound 
so bad, b&'tbe vulgar forces of the Catholic 
west, with their greedy half-literate princes and 
their arrogant Popes, storm and squabble down 
the generations like a pack of street-thugs. 

I simplify, of course. The drama of Byzan- 
tium’s decline & nightmarishly complex, with its 
constantly shifting cast of Bulgarians, Angevins, 
Seljuks, Germans, Bogomils, Pechenegs, Cata- 
lans, Tbrks, Sicilians, Mongols and hairy 
nomads. Norwich simply presents us with the 
facts, logically, chronologically, together with 
maps, genealogical tables and an apparently 
never-flagging zest He can be forgiven for lift- 
ing, now and then, substantial chunks from his 
previous major histories of Venice and Norman 
Sicily: the wonder is that he manages to lead 
us through these historical tangles without ever 
once, not for a moment, being a bore. 

Even the esoteric theological differences 


which so disastrously divided eastern and west- 
ern Christianity are explained with clarity and 
patience: the filoque controversy, for instance, 
concerned with the question of whether the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from both the Father 
and the Son, or from the Father only, or still 
more obscurely, the matter of the Hesycbasts, 
and whether they could in fact, by techniques 
of meditation, see for themselves the divine 
light of the Transfiguration. In less fastidious 
hands these disputes could be incomprehensi- 
ble or preposterous. Norwich makes of them 
interesting matters of politics as of faith. 

Mind you, just occasionally the convolutions 
realty are rad^comicaL 1 was nagged by a feel- 
ing of d£ja vu when I read the footnote on page 
263 warning us that the city of Magnesia men- 
tioned in the text was “not Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum, the modern town of Manisa near Izmir, 
but Magnesia on the Meander, some thirty kilo- 
metres east of Kusadasi: until I remembered a 
note in one of Beachcomber’s columns years 
ago to the effect that the MTfoho mentioned 
in a Colonial Office report was not the MHoho 
near Ziimziiro, but the MTIoho near Wodgi. 


Lord Norwich will not resent the reference. 
His tragic story is enlivened everywhere with 
humour and surprise. Besides the towering fig- 
ures at the centre of the narrative, the Emper- 
ors, the scholars, the theologians, the generals, 
a host of fascinating lesser characters is sighted 
along the way. There is Bolkan the Zhupan of 
Rasria. There is Hunyadi the Voyevod of Tran- 
sylvania. There is the unfortunate princess Ade- 
laide of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, brought all 
the way to Constantinople, poor soul, to wed 
the future Andromcus HI, and conclusively dis- 
missed as “a German lady of insufferable 
tedium”. Fifty-eight men called John compli- 
cate the index of this book, including nine 
Emperors, four Popes, three Tsars, five Patri- 
archs, two Despots, an ex-King of Jerusalem 
and John the Bastard of Thessaly. 

But however amused and intrigued he is him- 
self by this wild profusion, Norwich never loses 
sight of his great theme. We know from the start 
that Byzantium is doomed. For 400 years the 
Byzantines struggle to survive, harassed on all 
sides by Christians and Muslims alike, some- 
times achieving victories, sometimes postpon- 
ing disasters, but irretrievably weakening dowD 
the generations. The spectacle suggests the slow 
sinlung of some mighty and indomitable 
battleship, fighting to the last, flaming in the 
dark as her magazines explode, her steering falls 
and the shells foil like waterspouts all about her. 

Cynics might say that nothing so became 


Byzantium as its faD the 55 days of heroic resis- 
tance to the Sultan Mehmet II which ended 
with the last of the Emperors, Constantine DC 
disappearing for ever from the battle as from 
history. “Byzantine” has become a word more 
often pejorative than admiring, and the notion 
of Constantinople as a heroic bulwark of Chris- 
tian values is generally familiar only to the 
Greeks - to this day Tuesday is an unlucky day 
throughout the Hellenic world. Lord Norwich 
has taken upon himself to straighten the 
record, and to give the martyrdom of Byzan- 
tium its proper place in European history. 

What he has done too, for me anyway, is 
to translate a dream into literary substance. 
The idea of Byzantium has haunted tire 
western imagination for generations, but for 
most of us it has been hardly more than a 
drifting fantasy - a lovely arch or a lyrical 
mosaic, a dazzle of Klimt, a snatch of Yeats. 
Norwich’s great trilogy has dispersed none of 
this magic, but has given it humanity too. 
Mehmet the Conqueror and Khaireddin the 
Tbrch of the Faith, the Palaeologi and the 
Hesychasts, in these pages we recognize 
them as fallible human beings after all, just 
like you and me. 

Well, a bit like you and me.. 

Above; tin Anastasis fresco in the church of St 
Saviour in Chora, Istanbul, ‘perhaps the supreme 
masterpiece of all Christian art’ 


Putting new skin on original sin 

Jerome Burne considers a comprehensive attack on the fundamental doctrines of Freud 


Acid from the tree of life 

A new study of Darwinian theory strenuously defends the great evolutionist By Ray Monk 


T his is a very superior demolition job. 
It's like going backstage after being 
held in thrall by a particularly elabo- 
rate gothic opera. The dramatis per- 
sonae — Dora, Anna O, Frau Emmy and 
the rest whose case histories pm flesh on 
Freud's theories - are not quite what 
they seemed out front. Carefully and 
relentlessly, Webster introduces previ- 
ously ignored evidence to show that 
Freud’s catch-all categoiy of hysteria was 
a misdiagnosis for conditions as various 
as temporal lobe epilepsy, Tburette’s 
syndrome and rheumatism. Not only 
that, hut none of them was actually cured 
- Anna O, for instance, the “founding 
case of psychoanalysis”, ended her life 
in a sanatorium, an addict and as dis- 
turbed as ever. 

The imposing sets turn out to be lash- 
up jobs. The theory of dreams is foil of 
holes - why do we need to have elabo- 
rate repression mechanisms to disguise 
sex when we dream about intercourse ail 
the time? - while the Oedipus convex 
is upside down: in real life it is thedul- 
dren who are at risk from •nocu- 
ous desires of the adute. As for the 
director, his professional ^haviour was 
appalling - rushing into print with claims 
about cures, both with cocm^and™ 
analysis, that he knew to be totafly 
untnie. Not to mention producing the 
most ludicrous plots - masturbation 
a form of neurological 
babies, faeces and the pems being aU one 
as far as the Unconscious is concerned. 
If this is just what has been visible out 

front, the backstage machinery makK 

Heath Robinson look like a candidate 

for the design museum. Take W^elm 

Ffiess the one-time confidant and col- 
laboratorwhose bizarre theories of links 
between genital problems and the nose 
- the cure was to snort cocaine - have 
a 1 wavs ..been something of an embar- 
rassment. Psychoanalytic 
gloss over him as an aberration but wet>- 



WhyFread Was Wrong: 

Sin, Science and Psychoanalysis 
by Richard Webster 
HarperCoIlins, £25 

ster shows how Fhess’s pseudo-scientific 
theories - the cosmos explained in terms 
of the numbers 23 and 28 and so on - 
used just the same sort of infinitely flex- 
ible definitions and unsupported spec- 
ulation that were such a distinguishing 
feature of Flreud’s own system. 

Webster does a masterly job of weav- 
ing together a number of the recent revi- 
sionist accounts of Freud’s work, most 
of which concentrate on a particular 
aspect, into a damning indictment But 
this is only the beginning. Websters 
sights are set on an even bigger target. 
His next step is to show how, far from 
being a radical and rational account of 
the wellsprings of human behaviour, foe 
central Freudian idea was very old- 
fashioned Judaic-Chrisiian theology 
dressed up in new medical and techni- 
cal clothes. 

What Freud actually did was to re- 


Sigmund Freud: wrong 

package the doctrine of original sin, the 
idea that we are all split, with a higher 
self or soul and a base or animal half. 
Just as Christianity proclaimed we are 
all damned through our base faalfi so 
Freud proclaimed that we are all in thrall 
to the untamed desires of infant sexu- 
ality and the unconscious and only via 
the couch, five days a week, can we 
achieve insight and rational control. 
The religious dimension is fleshed out 
with an account of Freud as a messiah 
and a penetrating chapter on the complex 
parallels between analysis and the con- 
fession al - the analyst as the sflent remote 
god of Protestantism, listening inscrutably 
to the outpourings of a believer. 

But to see what he’s ultimatety aim- 
ing at, Webster has to take an even 
longer perspective and look at psycho- 
analysis in foe context of European 
thought. This unconscious angel-beast 
division was not unique to psychoa naty - 
gk; was there at the heart of the Puritan 
Enlightenment and it now runs right 
through thesekntifiemethod. Outgo feel- 
ings, subjectivity and the emotions while 
reason ami the mistake charge. Origi- 
nal sin is alive and hiding in the laboratory. 

Webster’s thesis is that such a bifur- 
cated intellectual apparatus will never 
construct a truthful account of human 
nature. However, there is an alternative, 
and it was provided by Darwin, whose 
theoiy, in direct contrast to Freud’s, was 
based on a painstaking examination of 
what actually happens. Webster’s plea is 
for a science of human nature that is not 
rooted in chimerical and unverifiabie 
mental process, but based on careful 
observation of- how people — how par- 
ents and children “actually behave, that 
places them m society and in history. 

This is a big book that covers a lot of 
intellectual ground with great clarity and 
verve. 


I magine an acid so corrosive that it 
could eat through absolutely any- 
thing-What would you keep it in? Glass 
bottles and steel containers would be no 
more use than paper bags are to hold 
water. And, if you came across a dollop 
of this “universal add”, imag ine what a 
trail of destruction it would leave in its 
wake. Such a substance would present an 
enormous problem: nothing would be 
safe from it. Perhaps in time, it might 
destroy the entire world. 

Such is Daniel Dennett's central 
metaphor for Charles Darwin’s “dan- 
gerous idea” of evolution by natural 
selection. “Bearing an unmistakable 
likeness to universal acid”, he writes, 
Darwin’s idea “eats through just about 
every traditional concept, and leaves in 
its wake a revolutionized world-view, 
with most of the old landmarks still rec- 
ognizable, but transformed in funda- 
mental ways”. 

Not that Dennett is appalled by this 
prospect; on the contrary, he celebrates 
it For, unlike the fantasy of a universal 
add, Darwin's dangerous idea is, he 
believes, demonstrably and unavoidably 
true. Hie danger it brings, then, is some- 
thing we will just have to put up with, and 
what it destroys we will have to leant to 
live without. This includes not only the 
-Biblical story of creation, but all idea of 
a personal God, all non-natural 
notions of aesthetic and ethical value, 
and even any conception of human 
minds, human consdousness or human 
agency that is incompatible with the 
assumption of natural^ selection as the 
fundamental explanation for the “tree 
of life” in all its variations. 

It is a self-co nsdously hard-line view, 
and one Dennett defends with all foe 
considerable rhetorical power (and even 
charm) at his disposal. He writes well 
and can turn a phrase better than most 
contemporary philosophers. Moreover, 
he explains the often difficult issues 



Darwin’s Dangerous Idea: 

Evolution and the Meanings of Life 
By Daniel C Dennett 
Alien Lane, £25 


involved with a determination to be as 
dear as possible, which gives him a dis- 
tinct advantage over his rivals. Against 
this, however, is foe fact that the view he 
is advancing is one to which many peo- 
ple have a deep-seated revulsion. 
“Reductionism” is, to many, a dirty 
word, and the writers Dennett attacks - 
the zoologist Stephen Jay Gould, the 
physicist Roger Penrose, and foe linj^iist 
Noam Chomsky - have found a large 
and receptive audience for their works 
precisely because they seem to offer, in 
one form or another, a non-reduction- 
ist view of the human mind, one that sees 
us as something more than the outcome 
of a set of blind, meaningless steps on 
the evolutionary path. 

As Dennett realizes, he has his work 
cut out to convince us that nothing these 
- and other - writers have said makes 
any kind of dent in Darwinian orthodoty. 


Charles Darwin: right 

He felt compelled to make the attempt, 
however, because he found that his own 
work on foe philosophy of mind - which 
marries Darwinian evolution to cognitive 
science to produce a thorough-going 
materialist version of Daiwinianistn - 
bad, many felt, had been discredited. 
Irritated at being regarded as insuffi- 
ciently up-to-date, Dennett derided to 
meet the challenge head-on and refute, 
one by one, foe views that try to “con- 
tain” Darwin’s idea in order to safeguard 
something - our mmdg, our lan gnagpj 
life's rich variety, or whatever - from its 
corrosiveness. In this way, the book might 
be regarded as a massive footnote to his 
earlier Consdousness Explained, one 
designed to ward off this powerful source 
of objections to his materialist theory. 

In other hands, this might have been 
a rather tiresome exercise in polemical 
axe-grinding, but through a lively style, 
foe use of inventive metaphors and the 
odd personal revelation, Daniel Den- 
nett, for foe most part at least, keeps his 
readers engaged and potentially sym- 
pathetic to his cause. 

As a piece of popular rhetoric, the 
book’s chief flaw is that its driest and most 
difficult passages are near the beginning, 

natural selecticmas a seriesof^goriih - 
mic processes”, mechanical, step-by-step 
procedures of foe sort of which a com- 
puter programme is made. He probably 
lingers too long on this notion for most 
people’s taste, and not long enough on the 
reflections of the “meanings of life” 
promised in foe book’s subtitle. “1$ some- 
thing sacred?” he concludes by asking, 
"Yes, say I with Nietzsche. I could not 
pray to it, but I can stand in affirmation 
of its magnificence. The world is sacred.” 
Let’s hope that Daniel Dennett will in tune 
provide another massive footnote, explain- 
ing what he means by this remark. 
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Watery draught of Vichy 

Brian Moore’s late fiction is anorexically insubstantial. By Christopher Hawtree 


C ontrary to popular belief, a 
reviewer prefers not to have 
wasted his time. How much 
better it would be if one could 
recommend that you rush out and 
buy Brian Moore's new novel, 
ra&er than that you catch up with 
the rest of his output, lb those who 
know Moore's fascinating, some- 
times elliptical early novels, there 
might be a residual curiosity in 
observing his persistence with the 
sparsely-told, unballasted thrillers 
which began four novels back. The 
Colour of Blood was effective 
enough, and Lies of Silence cer- 
tainly kept one reading, even if it 
has largely vanished from the mem- 
ory. as fast as did No Other Life. 

With The Statement, we are 
taken to another thinly-detailed 
locale, this time France and the 
sinister aftermath of Vichy collab- 
oration, something which govern- 
ment and Church alike find it 
convenient both to deny and to 
perpetuate. Alas, such chicanery 


Tlie Statement 
by Brian Moore 
Bloomsbury, £14.99 


leaves one indifferent, for its agents 
are no more substantial than the 
mere initials allotted to hunter 
and hunted. In these pages, the 
man responsible for the massacre 
of Jews is no more real than a 
Klaus Barbie dolL How much more 
thrilling, how much more electric- 
ity there was to Moore's prose, 
when he did not set out to thrill. 

One can pick out almost any of 
his novels as an instance of this. 
Even a lesser work, such as Cold 
Heaven, which turns upon a corpse 
reaching out. Hammer-like, for its 
wristwatch, manages to offer some 
metaphysical speculation upon 
miracle and reality as well as 
having great sport with the 


contemporary clergy (never has 
golf been so sinful). Even better 
was The Great Victorian Collection, 
which that connoisseur of dreams, 
Graham Greene, read several 
times. Brief as it is, the myriad 
objects (replica? fake?) which a 
minor academic dreams into exis- 
tence outside his Carmel motel, 
make for a farce which finds the 
space for greed, ambition, deceit 
adultary: a shimmering view of 
the American scene, and more. 
Above all it achieves a novelist’s 
most difficult task: the reader’s 
immediate suspension of disbe- 
lief. America, and Canada, per- 
haps, find Moore at his best as in 
the first-person narrative of I Am 
Mary Dunne , whose deceptively 
Cosmo-style opening is trans- 
formed into a searing account of 
the Upper East Side ladies who 
lunch, the mundane enlarging 
upon itself, by way of psycho- 
analysis and sex, to form an empty 
well of horror. 


These novels linger on the shelves, 
drawing one back, but it is difficult 
to say thax much about The State- 
ment. Here are such stock elements 
as a truculent cafa-owner, with a hint 
of Gorden Kaye about him, and 
exptodmg motor-cars. All this is off- 
set by the occasional meditation 
along the lines o£ “if I die tonight, 
wiD I be forgiven? Will God balance 
the thing? I did to save France from 
the Jew communists against my sms: 
women, the friends I betrayed, the 
hold-ups, the frauds?” 

Alas, so perfunctory a narrative 
cannot bear these weighty, troubling 
considerations. Moore appears to 
be working against his own, varie- 
gated grain. It’s difficult to resist the 
suspiaon that he has been as ill- 
advised by his controllers in per- 
sisting in this vein as he was to pose 
for a cover photograph in a gabar- 
dine raincoat Presumably, the 
intention is Maigret or Harry Lime; 
the effect is that of a man about to 
pull it open. 


Darkness between the sheets 

Harlem Renaissance author Dorothy West published her first novel in 1948. This is her second. By Marianne Brace 


A small girl is missing. But no one 
in the crowd connects her with 
the child nearby, who is clearly 
lost. They know the missing infan t 
comes from a coloured district, 
while this one is blonde and blue- 
eyed. Feeling foolish and embar- 
rassed, someone finally asks the girl 
whether she is coloured. Shelby 
stares: “ T don’t know 1 , she said 
after thinking it over, because she 
didn't" Shelby is born of a hundred 
years of inter-racial couplings, 
beginning with masters siring chil- 
dren on their slaves. Her own 
great-grandmother. Gram, is a 
nonagenarian Southern belle, liv- 
ing with coloured descendants who 
- look white. 

, Dorothy West’s The ftfedding.is 
set-in 1953> in ttie-Oval area of 
■ Martha£ Vineyard. This is home to 
•^v saait cofourtd- society, and no 
' family is smarter than the Coleses. 


The Wedding 
by Dorothy West 
Abacus, £9.99 


It's their daughter, the now grown- 
up Shelby, who is about to marry. 

Colour here is a social barome- 
ter, but the nuances of race are so 
subtle that the uninitiated “some- 
times wasted an entire summer 
licking the wrong boot”. Characters 
shade from honey through butter- 
nut to “black". Li g ht skin tones are 
proof of good breeding, but 
secretly everyone craves something 
darker between the sheets. 

The Wedding recalls Eudora 
Welly's Delta Wedding. The writers 
are absolute contemporaries - 
West was born one year before: 
Welty in 1908. But in the prepara- 


tions for Dabney's nuptials, Welty 
shows us the white South defeated 
but still beautiful while West lets us 
see what happened to its slaves 
once they were free. Like Dabney, 
Shelby is marrying an outsider - in 
her case a white jazz musician - 
causing minor shock waves to rip- 
ple through the black bourgeoisie. 
The embittered Gram has high 
hopes of this union, dreaming of a 
pure bloodline and burial in a 
whites-only cemetery. However, 
Shelby's mother feels her daughter 
is marrying beneath her; Shelby's 
adulterous father believes that 
because of him his daughter can- 
not trust any coloured man; sister 
Liz thinks the virginal Shelby fears 
the sex a dark man symbolises. 

Flashbacks trace the Coles fam- 
ily history from its genesis in 
euphoria and despair. The en- 
slaves work to better themselves; 


the impoverished whites struggle to 
survive. Gram's daughter knows 
that “marriage to a man who could 
feed her was her only escape _ The 
men with money were white trash, 
who had robbed the aristocrats of 
their sovereignty, and she would 
rather many a coloured man who 
knew he was dirt beneath her feet”. 

Despite its big themes, this quiet 
novel never quite readies epic pro- 
portions - though it has many of 
the characteristics of epic: It ends 
in tragedy and reconciliation, and 
also in something like wish-fulfil- 
ment: “Colour was a false distinc- 
tion; love was not” There are 
many enjoyable insights into a 
world where washerwomen and 
cooks spawn professors and doc- 
tonfedBut West holds the reader at 
adisjjaye, offering an invitation to 
A Wbdtfiiag we hear about rather 
than see . 



Simian, purse-lipped, stebbto-ctaiiwed and by 
some way the coolest nan is nad-Sixties New 
Ybrfc, Loo Reed of the IMvetUndeigroiBid gazes 
at the wild with a stoned, eopbtbalniic 
ionoceoce in tire pages of ‘ThaWvot Years; 
WaitoTs Factory 1365-67’, a collection of 
photographs by Stephen Shore, a not- especially- 
talented tonsmifl who was nonetheless aDoired 
to sit in on the avant garde tomgs and frmags at 
Ho 23L East 47th Street, where Andy Warhol and 
his crw of soNHsant soperstars yelped and : 


twittered and made terrible movies and some 
great music. The faces will be familiar to Wtariwl 
fans - John Cato, Edie Sedgwick. Nico, Paal 
Morriseftsomeofthe adventures recounted by 
the participants less so. like tbe way the 
Velvets' drummer Maureen CMoel Dieter was 
ranted to type out Warhol's novel, JL- A Novel' tor 
$50 a week, but refused to type the word fuck*. 
Db Moe, you’re not typing the curse words,' said 
Andy petulantly. They were, they discovered, 
both Catholics. 




Paperbacks 


Reviewed by Emma Hagestadt and Christopher Hirst 


Starcarbon by Ellen Gilchrist 
(Faber, £6.99) 

Ellen Gilchrist's women live the 
American dream to the max. When 
they’re not screwing cowboys, 
they’re visiting therapists; when 
they're not snacking on fried 
chicken, they're drowning their 
talent in Chfvas Regal. Gflchrisf s 
latest update on the lives of the 
Mannin g and Hand families is a 
ride through familiar territory, but 
it lacks some of the edge which, in 
her previous books, made her such 
an astute chronicler of the rich 
bitch. 



The Rape of Enropa by Lynn H 
Nicholas (Rapermac, £12) 

With the exception of modernist 
works (despised as ^degenerate"), 
Nazi bosses were obsessed by art 
In occupied Europe, they indulged 
their avarice on a massive scale. ' 
Goering gathered over a thousand 
old masters (gratifyingly, the most 
valued were fakes), while the 
museum in Linz, Hitler’s childhood 
home, received 8,000 worts. 
Despite careful detective work, 
many items have never been 
recovered. A tremendous story, 
enthralling^ told. 



A Period of Adjustment by Dirk 
Bogarde (Penguin, £5.99) 

As the author is almost a fictional 
character himself, it’s hard not to 
read a Dirk Bogart novel without 
picturing him in the leading role. In 
this, bus fifth novel, he appears as 
Wnfiam CaJdicott, an uptight 
Englishman who, when fared with 
the death of his youngest brother 
from Aids and his own imminent 
divorce; falls in love. The resulting 
drama is played out against a 
suitably charming backdrop of 
Provencal farmhouses and Riviera 
bolds. 
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Unseat Letters by Malcolm 
Bradbury (Penguin, £6.99) 

Mannered epistolaiy squibs, whose 
forced humour (eg "The Golden 
Bowel by Henry James”) is 
reminiscent of Punch at its 
creakiest. Bradbury’s choice of 
targets - academic conferences, 
foreign researchers - is tired, and 
his tone annoyingly superior. 
Autobiographical fragments, such 
as making the front row ill by 
nervously twiddling with the gas 
taps when lecturing in a science 
hall, hint at the book that might 
have been. 



Virginia Woolf by James King 
(Penguin, £9.99) 

The greatest achivement of 
Virginia Woolf’s life, according to 
this sympathetic biography, was to 
stay alive as long as she did. Each 
day was a battle for survival, and 
she felt more confident writing her 
books than living her life. Her 
favourite topics - the destructiveness 
of men, the burdens of the past, 
and the fragility of life - not only 
cheered her up, but bought heT 
enough time to become what she 
always wanted to be ... the Grand 
Old Woman of English Lerters. 



Shadows of the Mind by Roger 
Penrose (Vintage. £7.99) 

Hawking’s Law of Scientific 
Bestsellers (sales halve for every 
equation included) is boldly * 
ignored by his follow 
mathematician. The first 
indigestible chunk of algebra 
occurs on page 28 and it soon gets 
worse. This work on the gulf 
between mind and computer makes 
scant concession to the non- 
scientist. And Pen rose allows a 
distressing number of exclamation 
marks to escape from his formulae 
into his prose. 
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Be brutal 

My garden is a 
jungle. What 
should I do? Anna 
Pavord advises 
page 10 


Get hip 

As worn in Pulp 
Fiction: six of the 
best hipster 
trousers 
page 13 



Go east 

Off the beaten 
track in the 
former Soviet 
Union 

pages 18 and 19 



You can buy a 
supercar for under 
£20,000 
page 21 


Get out 

Our regular guide 
to places to go 
and things to see 
this weekend 
pages 14 and 15 


A little local trouble 

A weekly round-up 
of rural rumpuses 


P lans for a new town in 
the East Devon 
countryside are being 
strongly opposed by local 
councillors. The county 
council proposes a town of 
3.000 homes at a location 
thought to be at Broadcast 
outside Exeter. Their plan is 
in line with government 
proposals for 99,000 new 
dwellings in the count)’ 
between 1991 and 20 U, to 
accommodate people 
moving to the country and 
Exeter commuters. East 
Devon Council, and local 
conservation groups, believe 
only 79.999 homes are 
needed, which would avoid 
the need for the new town. 

An elderly couple at 
nBranscorabc, Devon, had 
a lucky escape this week 
when a bullock tumbled 
down a cliff and crashed 
into the wall of their chalet 
Charles and Doreen Jordan 
were watching TV when the 
cow smashed into the wait 
dislodging the bath. The 
animal then ricocheted on 
to the beach, where it was 
found unhurt. 



Droughts, gales, pollution ... . they can survive 
all thesft The big enemy of British trees is 
tidy-minded humans, says Oliver Rackham 


O ne of the great summers of the 
century has drawn to a glorious 
close. It leaves behind, on 
Britain’s wild trees* a profusion of 
fruit seen only once or twice in a 
human' lifetime. Oaks and 
beeches hang heavy with acorns and 
beech-mits; crab-apple, sloe; chestnut and 
the rare service and wild pear bend 
beneath their burdens; hawthorn , and 
rowan blaze with crimson and scarlet, 
hazels have so many nuts that the grey 
squirrels have not yet devoured them alL 
What has become of the woes, natural 
and man-made, that have afflicted trees 
in this century? 

These woes make a long catalogue. In 
the 1920s drought and caterpillar plagues 
so ravaged oaks that it was predicted the 
oak had no future in Britain. Elm disease 
ravaged elms in the 1930s. Foresters in 
the 1950s thought it their duty to exter- 
minate ancient woodland and replace it 
with planted trees. Fanners were encour- 
aged to grub out woods and hedges. Elm 
disease struck again in the 1970s. Next 
came the great drought of 1975-76 and 
others in the 1980s, along with rumours 
of deterioration from add rain. The 
great storms of 1987 and 1990 were fol- 
lowed by cleaning-up operations more 
destructive than the storms themselves. 

Not all these are new- the. Victorians 
grabbed out woods and were worried 
about airpollution and Dutch elm disease 
- but the 20th century has unquestionably 
been destructive. 

Are matters worse in 1995? After one ■ 
of the four great droughts of the century, 
the trees foatare chiefly, suffering are 
recently planted ones, whiqh -have no^ 
rebuilt their rams after being dug up; also 
beeches and sycamores, most of which 
are planted trees put in the wrong place. 
Among oaks, the great dieback of (be 
1920s was not repeated in the 1970s; 
although some oaks have fared badly in 
dry years since, 1995 looks like being a 
good year. 

Many storm-damaged woods - where 
not subsequently ravaged by tidying-up 
- are full of horizontal trees which have 

now got used to foe new direction of grav- 
ity and will be objects of wonder and 
delight for centuries to come. Trees 
whose tops were broken in 1987 have 
fared better in subsequent droughts than 
intact trees. Green walls of young elm 
again border elm-lined lanes; elm disease 
still smoulders on, but regrowth is usu- 
ally gaining on it. Ancient woods, which 
20 years ago I said were irretrievably 
wrecked by replanting, have come back 
to life as the original trees recover from 
felling and poisoning. 

Add rain has done many evils: nearly 
400 years ago it was recognised as dis- 
solving Old St PauTs Cathedral. But I 
doubt whether it has killed any trees in 
Britain since the decline of heavy oil as 
a domestic fuel 30 years ago. Nor is it 



I 



doing hidden damage: if it were, foresters 
■would be complaining that annual rings 
' were getting narrower year by year, 
which is not happening, "frees in the last 
century withstood air pollution more 
severe than any that occurs now. Studies 
on lichens show that rain in polluted areas 
has been getting steadily less add. Epping 
Forest is now less polluted than when 
Battersea and Bankside power stations 
breathed fire and brimstone and steam 
locomotives puffed into Liverpool Street 
Station. 

Much of the trouble lies not in the trees 
themselves but in people’s expectations 
of them. The myth has got about that the 
countryside is a mere artefact, decorated 
with pods with leaves that oome from gar- 
den centres, are stuck into boles in the 
ground, and last for a definite length of 
time before they succumb io “old age”. 
Trees are not allowed to be themselves, 
living things each with its own agenda in 
life. They are expected to conform to the 
destinies that people foist upon them, and 
to the standards of appearance which 
people invent for them. 

Writers define in advance what they 
consider to be a healthy tree. They dedde 
that foe normal state of any tree (unlike 
people or cals) is perfect health. When 
trees fail to live up to this standard, they 
declaim that there is a problem, invent a 
cause and demand a remedy. The reality 
b that trees are mysterious beings that we 
can never fatty understand. They are not 
immortal; they flourish from no known 
cause and often die unpredictably. 

Manycomplaints about tree? condition 
concern trees that have been planted, 
rather than growing naturally. Every 
planted tree has been dug up ami moved 
to a different ate. a drastic operation from 
which it may never have recovered. Dfe- 
proportionately marry trees broken or 
uprooted in storms were foe result of 
planting earlier this centuiy - like the 
seven oaks of Sevenoaks, planted in 1902. 

People who plant trees inevitably put 
many of them where nature did not 
intend that sort of tree to grow. When 
beeches wither on Cambridgeshire 
chalklands, Monterey pines topple in 
Cornwall, or Sitka spruce languishes in 
Lincolnshire Innewoods, these are exam- 
ples of nature getting her way. 

I do not want to be complacent, but 
remind readers that trees are living things 
and often resist the assaults of nature and 
mankind. Human intervention can be 
counter-productive; trees often do not Eke 
having money spent on them. Tidiness is 
the enemy oif jnung and old trees: the 
young are swept away under the name of 
“scrub”, and the old are burnt as 
“unsightly” or suffering “disease". 

We should not assume that by plant- 
ing trees we shall recreate for foe future 
the qualities we value in foe trees of the 
present. Planted trees tend to be boringly 
identical and to lack the irregularities - 



Despite the drought, 1995 has been a good year for oaks, like this one in Hatfield Forest, Hertfordshire 


Photograph: Brian Hams 


mossy crooked boughs, corkscrew trunks, 
burrs, holes - which make up the per- 
sonality of trees, their beauty and value 
as a habitat. 

In foe 1970s the European Union intro- 
duced a regulation that young trees sold 
commercially had to come from certified 
seed sources. Everyone buying an oak or 
ash has to have one that is expected to 
grow into what for esters then regarded as 
a good timber tree, irrespective of whether 
that is what the buyer wants. Much of the 
agnificanoe of oaks and ashes is that they 
are all different, and it is time this regu- 
lation was repealed. 

Ancient trees have traditionally been 
preserved in English parks as objects of 
beauty, veneration and delight And they 
are something more: the borne of crea- 
tures ranging from owls to rare beetles 
to rare lichens to mistletoe. Tbey are irre- 


placeable: 10,000 200-year-old oaks are 
not a substitute for a single 500-y ear-old 
oak. The tidy-minded Continentals have 
swept away nearly all their ancient trees, 
and we should continue to cherish ours 
and to resist our own periodic fits of tidy- 
mindedoess. We also have a duty to cher- 
ish trees in late middle age, such as oaks 
250 years old, which will be the ancient 
trees of the future. Parks and avenues 


should grow and develop, not be set back 
periodically to what they are thought to 
have looked like when new. 

The writer is the author of The 
Illustrated History of the 
Countryside' (£25, WeidenfeJd), 
which won the Sir Peter Kent 
Conservation Award and the Natural 
World Conservation Book prize. 


'Blinding yellow-white, the nearest of the pots are within 
amfe reach, yet they are in another world 1 


I have always thought of potters as true 
country people. The day they mould is 
the stuff front which we spring, and to 
which we must return, and contact with it 
puts them dose to the roots of creation. 

So it is with Alan Caiger-Smifo, who not 
only has a show cm in London, but also has 
just- published an account of his own 
career and craft The book describes bow 
he founded a pottery in Aldennaston, 
Berkshire, in 1955, and how for neariy 40 
years he struggled not only to keep afloat 
commercially, but also to master new tech- 
niques with which he became obsessed 
Appropriately enough, the pottery was 
housed in an 18th-century building made 
of soft red brick, itself baked clay- The 
working area was permanently coated in 
pale day dust, and a rickety wooden stair- 
oase led up to the showroom - a treasure- 

chamber full of brilliantly coloured pots, 
bowls, mugs and jugs ranged on shelves 
that disappeared for into the shadows. 

A small, wiry man, Mr Caiger-Smnh 
lives in an andent farmhouse dose to me 
River Rennet, and his book reveals foe joy 
he feids in woridngwifo his bands, whether 
throwing a pot, painting a bowl or merely 
spotting wilkw togs, which long e *Pp n f?'f 
has shown him are best for firing the Join. 

Along the banks of the Rennet, wiflows 
are grown commercially for dicker bate, 

but only the best sectionscan be used, and 

the potters were allowed to cut up and 
cany off reject pieces. In Mr Cajger- 
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Smith's view, wiUow makes exceptionally 
good fuel for firing earthenware, since it 
releases its heat quickly and bums with a 
long, soft flame; makinga kiln atmosphere 
that gives a pearly whiteness to the glazes 
and luminous depth to most of foe odours.' 

KBs description of firings reads like a 
chapter from a thriBer. The process begins 
at 4am, and the heat in foe kiln builds 
steadily over the next 15 hours or so as logs 
are fed into it faster and faster by a team 
of stoker “However often you have fired 

foe kiln before,” he writes, “you can’t help 
being amazed that logs (rf wood could gen- 
erate such a dense mass of beat, held in 
by tons of glowing bricks, with foe pots 
standing out bHndmgyeflow-white ^ the 
midst of it. The nearest of them are in 
arm’s reach, yet they are in another worid,” 


In a lifelong quest for ideas about tech- 
niques, Mr Caigei-Smith travelled to 
Egypt, Spain, Morocco, and far into the 
past in pursuit of authors such as Cavaliere 
Gpriano Pioolpasso, who wrote authori- 
tative treatises on foe potter's art 400 years 
ago. Only in the matter of his own teach- 
ing does he not oome dean. He will say 
that over the years he learnt from his ever- 
changing team of half-a-dozen assistants; 
they, that be was their inspiration. 

He is at his best when considering the 
creative process. He describes potters 
not as creators but as “makers", who know 
that “their ideas are not absolutely their 
own, but are brought about by some 
interchange between their minds and a 
source beyond their control”, lb him, 
every act of making is “a reverberation of 
foe great wind” which has moved through 
the universe since foe beginning of time. 

How agreeable, how rewarding, to 
spend time In foe company of someone so 
practical, so good with his hands, and yet 
so articulate about foe mysterious forces 
that have made him a master of his craft. 

■Pottery, People and Time’, £28 
from Richard Dennis Publications, 
Shepton Beauchamp, Somerset 
TA19 OLE The show is at the 
Richard Dennis Gallery, 144 
Kensington Church Street, London 
W8 4BN (0171-727 2061), until 
14 October. 
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CUTTINGS 



Janis Leggott has grown most of the trees in her garden from pips. Now she finds it hard to throw any of them out “I do like a crowded garden bn! I want it a bit more organised" 

Too much of a pd thing 

workshop Janis Leggott has a small backyard garden that is out of control. Anna Pavord offers advice 


Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


/ /■ M Me have a very small back 

■ II II Myard which needs ratio- 
1 1 1 1 na ^ n S- We kept adding 
If If plants without much 
V U thought and now every- 
■ ■ thing seems overgrown 

and in the wrong place. 

At the moment we have the following 
trees, mostly growing in pots and mostly 
grown from seeds or cuttings: 2 pome- 
granates (lft and 2ft), 4 oaks (about 2ft), 
3 Leyland cypresses (1ft to 3ft), 2 lemon 
or orange (5ft), 2 hoBy (6ft), blue fir (lft), 
Clnistmas tree (lft), wild cherry (3ft), 
apple (2ft), laburnum (2ft), flame tree 
(2Ji), jacaranda (2ft), date palm (lft), 
loquat (6ft). 2 small leaved box (2ft), 2 
large leaved box (2ft). 

The back of the yard faces north and 
the whole yard is overlooked by another 
house sideways on. In the winter there is 
no sun at all We've made three beds and 
in the back bed are two roses, Albertine' 
and Mme Alfred Carriere’. which / can't 
seem to get under control. 

Earlier this year we put up some trellis 
on a west watt where we have another rose, 
'Masquerade' and a Clematis montana 
‘Grandiflora ' which is running amok. We 
also have a pieris, a passion flower, 
honeysuckle, a large peony \ two spiraea, 
a golden rod, some hebes, lavender, and 
so on. 

The yard measures about 18ft x 20 ) l It 
seems a lot of plants for something that 
size, but I do like a crowded garden. / just 
want it a bit more organised. ” 


When, with a proud sense of parent- 
hood, you have watched a plant right the 
way through the nappy stage to its sixth 
or seventh birthday, it is very difficult to 
bin it. This is the crux of Janis Leggotf s 
problem. She can scarcely pass an apple 
core in the street without scooping up 
the pips to sow at home. As she explains 
in her letter, the loquat, apple, date, cit- 
rus which stay out all winter, pome- 
granates and cherry were all grown 
from pips. The pomegranate came home 
with her from a holiday in Majorca. The 
citrus trees, beautiful healthy specimens 
with not a trace of sooty mould, came 
from her mother, who is also an invet- 
erate pip sower. The disease is catching. 

Added to this problem of tempera- 
ment is another more tangible one: the 
clematis. It is not so much growing as 
galloping. It has mounded itself up on 
the west trellis in such a way that it now 
overhaugs the border underneath, and 
practically obliterates the planting there. 
It has bolted around to the back wall too, 
where it has happily tangled with the two 
roses that Ms Leggott mentioned, mak- 
ing them impossible to prune and 
causing, there too, a vast overhang of 
growth. Two big clumps of nerines 
underneath are swamped and sulking. 

Taking things out of a garden is as 
important as putting things in. Ms Leg- 
gott had correctly identified her prob- 
lem: she's drowning in growth. That's 
better than the other way around. “Start 
with the clematis," I advised, feeling that 


she would find it easier to be brutal with 
a plant that she had bought, rather than 
raised herself from a cutting. By choos- 
ing a type of clematis that is a rampant 
grower, Ms Leggott has added to her dif- 
ficulties. The clematis needs to be shown 
that it can go so far and no further. . 

The stopping point should be just 
where the border starts on the east-fac- 
ing walL Any clematis growth that strays 
over this unwritten frontier ought to be 
chopped off. There is plenty of room for 
it to grow the other way, where concrete 
comes right up to the boundary and 
tendrils can hang down from the trellis 
without causing havoc underneath. 

This will free up the back boundary 
for some necessary attention. It's impos- 
sible to get in to work on the roses at the 
moment because of the web of new 
clematis growth. Standing there like an 
ostrich with my head buried in the 
green, I could see that there was quite 
a lot of dead rose wood that needed cut- 
ting out The new growths of the rose 
were either waving high up in the air 
above the boundary wall, or were falling 
forward into the yard, getting in the way 
of everything else. If the roses are to stay, 
they have to be brought to beel and stuck 
flat against the walL They at least, 
though, will only need pruning and 
tying in once a year. 

‘Albertine’ is a rambler. This, means 
that you should treat it like a raspberry, 
cutting out old growths at ground level 
each year and tying in the new growth 


in its place. This new growth should be 
springing from ground level too. But 
because ground level had become a dark 
and murky place, this wasn't happening 
with Ms Leggett’s Albertine’. The new 
shoots were breaking at the top of the 
wall - the onty place where theyfdt they 
could find light and air. There were just 
two old stems at the base. One of them 
needs to be cut oul I would leave this 
until January and then cut down the sec- 
ond old stem after the rose had flowered, 
which it does in early summer. 

The growths were badly mildewed, 
characteristic of ‘Albertine* and not 
made any better by the fact that it is 
growing here against the wall. Mildew is 
less erf a problem where wind can blow 
through a rose, as it might do on an arch 
or other open structure. But Ms Leggott 
thought the flowers worth the mildew 
and did not intend to tie herself to a 
spraying routine. I agree. Tb control 
mildew, always worse in dry summers 
than damp ones, you need to spray at 
two-weekly intervals from May until 
October. That is a boring chore. But I 
would think hard about introducing so 
disease-prone a rose as ‘Albertine* into 
a small garden wbere every plant is 
necessarily seen in dose-up. 

But what about the forest that Ms 
Leggott had itemised in her letter the 
oaks, the jacaranda, the fir, the apple, 
the hollies, the Leyland cypresses, all 
grown from nothing, all watched over 
anxiously for years and years? 


Outsiders are often curiously blind to 
the merits of one’s own children. But the 
four oaks, bravely growing in five-inch 
pots, need to be somewhere where they 
can spread their wings. So do the five 
conifers and the cherry and the apple. 
Thke them to a charity plant sale,I-sug- . 
gested. That way they may find a more 
suitable home and help some good 
cause at the same time. The plants 
would not have been raised in vain. 

That still left a fine pieris, the two cit- 
rus, a pomegranate, a yew (not men- 
tioned m the letter) and four box trees 
dustered together on the concrete (the 
base of an old air raid shelter) in the 
middle of the yard. Two of the box trees 
and the yew could be clipped into good 
topiary pieces and kept in pots at a man- 
ageable four feet tall. But three pieces 
of topiary would be enough. The other 
two box bushes might also go off to a 
plant sale. 

With these gone and an axe taken to 
the tafl gangling broom that was the orig- 
inal proud occupant of Ms Leggotf s first 
tentative little bed, made about ten 
years ago, you would be better able to 
see the stars of the garden - the mag- 
nificent citrus trees, the jacaranda grown 
from seed brought back by a friend from 
Zimbabwe, the fine pieris - untram- 
melled by excess baggage. But there are 
many people who would not mind hav- 
ing Ms Leggotf s problem, which is not 
that she cannot grow things, but chat she 
grows them too well. 


T he Electoral Reform 
Society recently released 
the result of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's 
members' ballot on the 
future of the Society’s 
famous Lindley Library. The 
ballot attracted four times 
as many voters as had ever 
before voiced an opinion on 
an RHS resolution. The 
idea of moving the entice 
library to WisJey, the 
scheme originally mooted by 
the Society's president. Sir 
Simon Hornby, came last in 
the ballot, attracting 2909 
votes, 18 per cent of the 
total. Members have been 
surprised therefore to find 
that in the stop press report 
on the ballot in the October 
issue of the members' 
journal The Garden , the 
Wisley option had 
apparently acquired on extra 
thousand phantom votes. 
The figure that appears 
there is 3909. “An 
unfortunate printers' error" 
said an RHS spokesman. Of 
the 16,000 votes cast, 52 per 
cent were in favour of 
libraries in London and 
Wisley, with all the historic, 
rare books and pictures 
remaining in London and a 
more practical scientific 
collection being built up at 
Wisley. Thirty per cent 
voted in favour of the entire 
collection remaining in 
London. 

M ore news oa the loquat 
front. Eric Thorpe of 
Birchington in Kent writes 
to say that 15 years ago he 
bought some yellow, plum- 
like fruit in Andorra. "The 
chef at our hotel said they 
were rtefle, but since this 
translates as medlar, he was 
dearly mistaken. The 
chestnut-like seed has 
produced a 1243ft tree 
which last year had a bunch 
of inconspicuous blossom. 
About a month ago, I had to 
prune a large branch which 
revealed a duster of three 
. yellow fruit, then ripe. Our 
unusually mild spring might 
have led to fertilisation of 
the blossom. We live in a 
fairly frost-free coastal area, 
but are subject to cold 
north-east winds.” 

This week, John Coke of 
I Green Farm Plants, 

Bentley, Famham, Surrey, 
has been holding an end of 
season sale of choice and 
rare herbaceous plants, small 
shrubs and half hardy salvias. 
Today is the last day (10am 
to 6pm) and plants are at a 
30 per cent discount. The 
nursery is not easy to find: if 
lost, call 01420 23201 

Pandra Mogg of Miserden 
Owrites to say that the iron 
gate I liked so much in the 
garden at Misarden Park, 
Gloucestershire 
(Independent, 5 August) was 
made by a local blacksmith, 
Michael Roberts of Anvil 
Barn, Miserden. Any one 
who would like to 
commission something 
similar, call 01285 821244. 


UirrifFiin \JUhen leaves start to fall 
i* EEltLli If V “stretch netting over ear- 


WORK 


» I stretch netting over gar- 
den ponds to catch them - 
an easier proposition than 
trying to fish out decompos- 
ing masses of vegetation in 
spring. 

Lift dahlia tubers when 


the first frosts hit the plants. 
There has already been stiff 
frost in the Inverness area of 
Scotland Cut off the black- 
ened stems and leave the 
tubers to dry in the open air 
for a day before cleaning off 
loose soQ and storing. Dust- 
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ing with flowers of sulphur 
stops tubers going mouldy. 
The simplest way is to put 
tubers and sulphur in a poly- 
thene bag and shake gently. 

In an ideal world, daf- 
fodils for naturalising in 
grass would have been 


Visiting Suffolk 
Don't miss the wide range of 
choke plants in the beantxfdJ 
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planted in September. The 
recent rains have at last 
made the ground slightly 
more malleable. Deep yel- 
low ‘Golden Harvest', 
creamy white ‘Mount Hood’ 
and the pinkish ‘Mrs RO 
Backhouse’ are all good 
stayers. 

Blue pnsdUtinia wflj also 
naturalise successfully. 
Puschkinia are like small 
bluebells, about six inches 
high, and flourish in sun or 
half shade. They bloom 
between March and May. 
They would be lost in long 
grass, so by edges of lawns, 
rockeries or the margins of 
mixed bonders. 

Weeds are growing fast in 
earth that is still warm. Bury 
them by mulching thickly 
with compost, or cut them 
off with a sharp hoe. Witch 
out for bindweed amongst 
permanent plantings of 
shrubs or between soft fruit 
such as raspberries and 
blackcurrants. Gtyphosate 
kills it, but you may need to 
persevere with more than 
one application. 

Qean out greenhouses, 
scrubbing them inside and 
out with a disinfectant that 
will shift pests that thought 
they had winter board and 
lodging there. Cleaning the 
glass helps plants inside to 
get as much light as possible 
through winter. Scrape moss 
gently away from green- - 
house roofc. It often collects 
alongside glazing bars. 




HOW TO ORDER 

Ring 0161-431 6431 the CRHJIT CARO 
ORDER HOTLINE (24 hours service). 
Important Please quote ING 633 when 
ordering. OR Al in coupon quoting yoor 
Access/vtsa number or send with 
crossed cheque/pOstaJ ordere. 
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Independent Joseph^ Coat Offer. 
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Joseph’s Coat - The shrub 
of many colours 

The Spiraea Shdrofoana or Joseph's 
Coat ts an amazing shrub which 
actually produces three different 
coloured flowers; red, pink and 
white. 

Joseph’s Cost win flower en 
masse from June unto October 
and wiH grow to a height of 
about 3 ft. K can be used as a 
very attractive ground cover. A 
pack of three shrubs will cost 
just £8.95 me p&p and produce a 
raised carpet of colour approx- 
imately 30 square feet in size. 
Or, it you need to cover a little more 
ground there is a pack of 6 shrubs 
available at Just £14.95 inc p&p. 
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a grumpy 
freeholder 
can be big 
trouble 

By Anne Spackman 



extending their badly worded lease proved both expensive and stressful for Arison Victors and her r fiusband, Tim Wainwright 


A new acronym is about to emerge 
kicking and screaming into the 
property world. Carla - the 
Campaign Against Residential 
Leasehold Abuse - is being 
bom out of the anger and frus- 
tration felt by flat owners towards their 
landlords. The Leasehold Reform Act 
became law two years ago. but some 
landlords arc using it as a stick with 
which to heat their leaseholders. 

It goes like this. You are the owner 
of a flat where the freeholder charges 
exorbitant prices for repairs and slaps 
on a 12 per cent fee. When you com- 
plain he sends you a solicitor's letter and 
adds the cost of that to your bill Now 
you decide to use the leasehold enfran- 
chisement process to be rid of him. You 
employ a surveyor to value your free- 
hold and write to inform your landlord 
that you are starting enfranchisement 
: proceedings. You might then expect a 
period of difficult negotiations leading 
to a settlement in the leasehold valua- 
tion tribunal But the chain of events 
could be far more unpleasant You 
may be informed that the freeholder is 
about to embark on repairs costing as 


much as £100,000. The sum might wipe 
out the funds for the freehold purchase. 

You reject this as unreasonable and 
receive the threatening Section 146 
notice. This is the point at which flat 
owners must band together fast Free- 
holders are increasingly using this tac- 
tic, according to lawyers, surveyors and 
advisers who specialise in leasehold 
property. It is expected to be high- 
lighted in the annual report of the 
Leasehold Enfranchisement Advisory 
Service, due to be published this week. 

The biggest threat for the lease- 
holders is that if they refuse to co-oper- 
ate with the works, the freeholder may 
stan proceedings to forfeit their lease. 
Once that has happened, the individ- 
ual cannot take part in an enfran- 
chisement action unless he or she 
applies to a court In addition the free- 
holder’s solicitor usually threatens to 
inform the mortgage company as well. 

Tim Curran is a surveyor specialising 
in leasehold reform work and is the 
author and publisher of the manual 
Buying Your Freehold or Extending Your 
Lease. He has analysed eight enfran- 
chisement cases and found the average 


cost of buying the freehold is £763 per 
flat. The cases include converted houses 
in suburban London, Brighton and 
Bournemouth. 

Mr Curran says enfranchisement 
works best in small blocks, where the 
tenants are genuinely committed. Two- 
thirds of those involved in the enfran- 
chisement process live in blocks of six 
flats or less. 

David Marcus, a leading property 
lawyer with Franks Chari esly, is acting 
for a number of people who are alleg- 
ing their landlords have instigated 
expensive building works so that the 
teaants will not have enough money to 
pay for the freehold. He says; The issu- 
ing of a Section 146 notice does not pre- 
vent you putting in a claim to enfran- 
chise, but you must do it before the 
Section 146 notice expires. That means 
you have to move fast.” 

But where do you turn for advice? 
Few solicitors and surveyors have gen- 
uine expertise in the leasehold laws. 
Peter Haler of the Leasehold Advisory 
Service says: “'Not a day goes by in 
which we don’t take a call from a solic- 
itor or surveyor who has taken on a case 


and doesn't know how to do it.” 

Mr Haler says more and more peo- 
ple are applying to buy their freehold, 
encouraged by the first batch of cases 
settled under the new act One growing 
group of applicants consists of residents 
of sheltered or retirement housing 
schemes, where the service charge is 
often a bone of contention. The first 
such case, due to be heard in Birming- 
ham on 16 October, involves the Con- 
iston Grange development in Kenil- 
worth, where elderly residents have had 
their lift closed down and their emer- 
gency alarms switched off in a long-run- 
ning dispute with the freeholder. 

Tim Curran says one effect of the 
Leasehold Reform Act has been to 
make prospective flat owners study 
their leases more carefully. Most first- 
time buyers are questioning any lease 
with less than 90 years to run. Almost 
all those applying for lease extensions 
(the alternative to buying the freehold) 
are doing it in order to sell their flats. 

When Alison Vickers got a new job 
in Oxford, she and her husband. Tim 
Wunwright, needed to sell their flat in 
Chiswick west London. The lease of 69 
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years, which was also badly worded, 
made the flat virtually unsellable. They 
asked Mr Curran to negotiate with their 
freeholder - the Borough of Hammer- 
smith and Ful ham - and ended up pay- 
ing £5,500 for the extension. The fees 
rose as a result of the rewording of the 
lease and the fact that they had to pay 
their purchaser's legal costs. “If you can, 
get the whole thing sorted out before 
you are trying to sell," says Tim Vfein- 
wrighL “We were somewhat naive. 
Now were renting and it’s bliss.” 

The Department of the Environment 
has commissioned research into the 
operation of the new leasehold reform 
laws. In the meantime, aggrieved lease- 
holders may turn to Carla in the hope 
that there is strength in numbers. TTtose 
contemplating buying a flat might well 
adopt the motto, look before you lease. 


The Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Advisory Service 0171-493 3116; 
Tim Curran of Leasehold 
Enfranchisement Limited 0181-742 
8829; David Marcus at Franks 
Charlesly 0171-353 1588; Carla 
01787 462787 


J oin a list of 600 interested par- 
ties for Furnace Mill, a mag- 
nificent property in need of 
new everything. The 16th-century 
house nestles at the end of a quiet 
country lane on the Kent/Sussex 
border, in seven acres of land- 
scaped gardens. A bam with a 
dilapidated dance floor is included 
with the house, which has six bed- 
rooms and three reception rooms. 
A pair of cottages, a lake and a 
paddock are all available sepa- 
rately. Sirult & Parker in Lewes 
(01273 475411) has set a guide 
price of £350.000 for the main lot 
and is asking for best and final 
offers by noon on 17 October. 

For what it’s worth 

A ccording to Dominic Grace of 
Savills, there arc now five 
attributes that buyers in Lon- 
don seek in a property: 1 ) good 
location 2) long lease 3) parking 4) 
good-quality construction and 5) 
security. Gone, he says, are the 
days when buyers looked benignly 
on chipped stucco, bowed walls 
and rattling sash windows. His col- 
league lan Stewart says a similar 
trend is emerging in the country, 
where buyers want period features 
and room sizes, but also efficiency 
and low maintenance. Other essen- 
tials are a good location and peace 
and quiet. He predicts that the 
modern country house will become 
increasingly popular. 

Who's moving 

P ortrait artist Henry Mee, who 
last week unveiled his depic- 
tion of the Princess of Wales, 
is selling his immaculately restored 
Greek Revival Regency villa in 
Lloyd Square, London WC1, to 
move to the country. The four- 
storey, four-bedroom house, with 
access to the private garden 
square, is being sold by Hamptons 
with an asking price of £635,000. 
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LOOKING FOR A NEW FAMILY HOME? j 
call 01775 710000 . . . ^ 
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UP T0 100 
PROPERTIES 

at our regional 
centres Including 
London and Home 
Counties 

October 20th-30th 
Tel: 0891 517722 
for catalogue 
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Northampton 
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North of the River 
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THE GRANGE : REARSTED 


Ward Homes are offering a range of 5 bedroom homes of 
distinction situated in the heart of one of Kent’s prettiest 
villages, these beautiful homes could provide you with a whole 
new way of life in the country. Bearsted-Charing Cross 59 mins. 

Sales Office Open Thurs-Mon 
11:00am to 5:30pm 

Telephone : 01622 631676 WARD HOMES 

Phone for a brochure „ 
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FOR SALE 

(Battersea) 

SAPCOTE 

0172 9373878 


NOTONGHILL 

6 minutes distance 
Warehouse with planning 
permission for conversion 
residential /studio use. 
1630 sq ft. Small ganJen 
off street parking 
offers over 280,000 

Tek 0181 969 9700 
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Gear freaks 




By Saiiy Williams 


Also known as: ruff stuffer 
(mountain bike cyclist), 
roadie (competitive cyclist! 
tourer (recreational cyclist), 
commuter (cyclist who cycles 
to work! cycle courier (cyclist 
who cycles for work). 

Favourite locations: Camber- 
ley, Epping Forest and other 
small green belt areas on the 
outskirts of London: the Alps; 
Oxford or Cambridge; hanging 
around the reception desk of 
media companies: sitting on 
the Goor of the goods van on 
British Rail trains: canvassing 
the “Bicycling Baronet 1 ', Sir 
George Young, Secretary of 
State for Transport: where 
nobody else is (mountain 
biker). 

Numbers nationally: 20 mil- 
lion people own bikes: 6 mil- 
lion people are regular users 
and 1.1 million people cycle to 
work each day. 

Magazines: Cycling and 

Mountain Biking Today, Moun- 
tain Biker International, Moun- 
tain Biking UK Cycling Plus, 
London Cyclist (magazine of 
the London Cycling Cara- 
paign ), Moving Target (fanzine 
for cycle couriers), the Folder 
(available to members of the 
Folding Society, the repre- 
sentative organisation for 
owners of folding bikes). 

Hazards: dangerous driving 
(172 cyclists were killed in 
thus country last year and it is 
not only other vehicles that 
present a hazard. Mark 
Welsh, a 26-year-old televi- 
sion researcher, recently died 
following a head-on collision 
with a roller blader in Hyde 
Park); punctures; verbal and 
physical abuse from other 
road users; rain; exhaust 
fumes; saddle sores; oil 
stains; unseemly references 
to lunch boxes (verbal harass- 
ment is a problem for both 
female and male cyclists, par- 
ticularly if asking for direc- 
tions in a pub while wearing 
black Lycra shorts); being 
chased by dogs. 

The kit: changing gear used to 
mean shifting between three 
speeds that were attached to 
the two wheels and frame, but 
now with more new bikes 
being sold than new cars (over 
2 million bicycles were sold in 
the UK last year, and big 
wheel-dealers Irek USA have 
annual sales estimated at 
$250m), the Gore-Tex and 
Lycra you wear on your wheels 
are as important as the 24- 
speed, titanium- framed wheels 
themselves. Cycling credibility 
no longer hinges on bike-dips 
and strong calf muscles. If you 
want to turn heads at the traf- 
fic lights be sure to have Oak- 
ley shades, Shimano tooth pro- 
files, Grip Shift’s shifters, 
Judy’s forks and jackets with 
the pocket in the rear. 

The gear: Trek USA rein- 
forced Lycra cycling shorts 



with anti-bacterial insert, 
£24.95; JackWoifckin'Waim’n’ 
up shirt. £19.99; Polaris Stra- 
tum waterproof breathable 
cyding jacket with fully artic- 
ulated elbows, Scotchlite high- 
visibility seams, velcro cuffs 
and stormGap. £19.99; Croakie 
ear-band, £14.99; Cannondale 
Kevlar high-abrasion resistant 
socks. £15; Shimano M10 
cycling shoes with Velcro 
straps, £69.95; Trek USA Cri- 
terium gloves with shock- 
absorbing padded palm, 
£14.95. 

Accessories: Marin Palisades 
bike with Shimano SIX Dri- 
vetrain. 15-gauge spokes. 
Rock Star Sealed Hubs and 
Quake Tire, £525; Giro Ven- 
toux helmets, £95; Oakley M- 
firame splatter hand-painted 
Mumbo sunglasses. £120: 
Resprocity anti-pollution 
mask with activated carbon 
filter and exhaust valve, 
£19.99; Respro Hi Viz reflec- 
tive waistcoat. £19.99; T>ek 
Vision 15 Halogen front and 
rear light set £2199; Black- 
bum Mini Pump with rapid- 
fold double action, £18.99; 
Abus granite Futura D-lock, 
£59.99; Tiptop puncture 
repair but, £1.50. 

Optional extras: Freedom 
Commuter Zip Together Pan- 
niers, £69.99; K9 Cruiser dog 
lead bike attachment, £20; 
Chain Check travel oil-free 
chain cover, £15. 

Ultimate gadget: Polar heart 
rate monitor. £169.95. Worn 
on the wrist and resembling a 
digital watch, this provides 
cyding fitness enthusiasts with 
a continuous digital pulse rate 
reading and the facility to 
pinpoint optimum heart-rate 
training levels. For an extra 
£250. a Polar Interface Pack- 
age will off-load the recorded 
heart-rate information on to 
a compatible PC, where it 
can be displayed graphically 
for further analysis. 

Bare essentials: any bike from 
the Trek 700 series (from 
£220); bike-dips, £2; Tiptop 
puncture repair kit, £1.50. 

Ultimate experience: cycling 
down sheer drops (mountain 
biker); leaning into a corner 
at high speed; cycling past sta- 
tionary cars stuck in a traffic 
jam; freewheeling on £3 ,000- 
worth of titanium-framed 
Merlin Extra! ighL 
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Chdsaa Craf&fafc Chbfeea Old 
Town HaD.-Klng^ Road, Icndon 
SW3. U funs 10-15 Oct and 17-22 
Oct 10am-8pm Tues-Fri, ,10am- 
6pm Sat Sun. Exhibits are changed 
after the first week. £7 forefte wfry 
each week, £5 a single ticket Price 
includes a catalogue. Further 
information from the Crafts Council 
on 0172-278 7700. 
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Nicola Henshaw 

Woodworker . 


Nicola Henshaw makes carved wooden * \ 
animals, each with a function and many 
with a humorous twist Prices range from 
£100 to £1,500. The pine tortoise table, 
above, costs £900. She will be exhibiting 
to the first week. ‘ 

Thave made three of these tortoise coffee; 
tables. I kept one for myself. MfoedoeSift 
have eggs, this' one is a female. Each is 
different- 1 would never have got the same 
expression twice. The idea cametom.an .. 
African fate, “Why the Tortoise Is Taboo* , 
about a sea turtle who wants to become a 
(arid animal. He comes out of ftesea and a 


bird hops on fits back to give him guidance. 
He comptoinssomuchtothebirdttKftfl 
flies off. It didn’t get a chance to team how 
to be a land creature property, which is why 
ft is so slow. 

: ! like to give an element of surprise. A 
bird might have an egg inside. Geese and • . 
ducks turn into tables, feacocks have 
outstretched wings thsi make benches. A 
My childhood hi Africa wasa huge . : 
influence on ray woric Rarin^aatiwi l also 
visit the V&A.and toe British Museum, and 1 . 
read people like RbaU DaW ^d \fero - _ 

I only do animals, 1 anfcfeft dohwnffis. 
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My most soccessful setiere-aie egg cups and 
spoons. People buy them tor christening 
presents. I get a vety good reaction from 
people because they, are joUy and fun to 
look at The onty^townside Is that , ■ 
sontetimre people don’t realise the Work 
Ihstfetawlvai. Enamel is very wodt- 

Soffs not partfcutaiiy cheap.- ... 
4k toe show will be a pat 
quite fat and 


Loretta Braganza 

Ceramic^. - ? ■ 



■ Loretta Braganza makes groups of ceramic 
pots with iridescent over-painto^ Prices - 
from £80. She is exhibiting to the second 

week v ~ . .j-.V' • 

l ure my pots as a canvas for pairiti - v. 
building iflj a pattern' using cototiredsfips^' 
This ©vestoem.a vwysybtleyd wannly 
- coloured iridescent look. The pp&lbofc' vgry 
tactile but its a trick of theeye - ttrey are. : 
actually very smooth. 

I work to family groups so thatttre shapes . 
reteteand.canbesoldasgrqupiorj- 
indh^fuaily. 'People tell me that' my work • 
looks both ancient arid futuristic: It looks • 


old because the surface pattern appears as 
if hewn tom rocks, and futuristic because of 
the tight, controlled, dean shapes and the 
surreal element of flatness and roundness. 
Many of my pots have been influenced by . 
shapes of cooking vessels tom my 
childhood In India. I am also working on a . 
series of round and flat refined pebble 
shapes for the Craft Fair. They have tiny 
mouths facing upwards at ao an ge r pots 
that would stem watec •'*. . ■ . 

. 1 came to ceramics late. I trained as a 
graphic artist before mqw^ through / 
paintir® and.sculfrting. All the disdpfaes - 
seem ftwed together to my pote. 
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table. Tne.idea was to mate# i feature- 
. of the kftx^ien. Tte 1^ Is ori a- 
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. bottom. ■ ■ : '* 

My main influenoes arelfictariah ‘ 

. inventions, autonata and animations. 1 
have.aiways be»\ interested kt ... ;. ! 

.. contraptions. The mast important 
* ■ thing is humoui l*' 1 , ~ , 

. Ai fbe moment 1 am working: my way . • 
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bazaar 


Where ... can I get my shoes dyed? 


Good thing 


Bestsellers 

Tcp 10 at Wax Lyrical 


1 Vanilla scented “blossom" candle £1.25 

2 Floating rose -shaped candle ....JJ1.20 

3 Lavender aromatherapy candle in pot £4.95 

4 Church candles .from 70p 

5 Natural beeswax candles— .tom 75p 

6 Scented wax hearts ....12 fix £1.80 

7 Transparent glass oil lamp £15.95 

8 Non-drip dining-table taper candles — from 75p 

9 Brass outdoor lantern £18.95 

10 Bephant shaped African Swazi candle_£12.95 

Wax Lyrical has 30 shops nationwide. For details 
and maS-order information call 0181-561 0235 


Delias Service: Julia Tbyior offers an 
upmarket sboe dyeing service try 
post Commissions indude dyeing 
a ballet sboe an Mart shade of 
gold for a Micheiob advert and 
colouring the Princess Royal’s 
shoes and handbag. The customer 
will usually provide a piece of 
material for matching. Ms Taylor 
mixes her own dyes so can match 
practically any colour. Prices: satin 
£20. silk satin and silk. £30, leather 
or suede shoes (extra for boots) £50. 
Plus £5.50 charge for registered post. 
Cad her on 0171-239 3966 

Budget Service: Dee-OUy Shoe 
Covering and Dyeing service will 
dye shoes, hats and gloves from a 
colour chart of several hundred 
colours. They will also cover shoes 
in a customer's own fabric. Prices: 
satin. £12, silk £14 and £15 for 


materials like linen and suede. £35 
to cover shoes with customer’s own 
fabric. Recorded delivery, £2.60. Call 
them on 0171-277 4475 

Do ftfourseft Fancy this season's 
animal prints but unwilling to fork 
out for new shoes, boots, belts and 
bags? Dylon has come up with 
DIY techniques to create the look. 
For mock-croc effects, place a net 
bag over darker loafers and dab on 
lighter coloured dye for the 
mottled look. Or paint on stripes 
of blade dye for a zebra effect on 
those horrid white plastic boots in 
the attic. Dyes for satin shoes come 
in 12 shades at £1.94; for suede in 
navy brown and black, £1.65; and 
leather, synthetic or canvas, 15 
colours at £229. The Dylon 
Consumer Advice Line is on: 0181- 
6634296 



telephone wire basket, EIL95 

A little basket made in Africa 
from that most traditional of 
materials, old telephone wires. It 
comes from toe Royal Academy 
catalogue, one of a range of giro; 
to tie-in with the ‘Africa: Art of 
A Continent” edbibition. Can 
0151-708 0555 for details 


Mad thing 

Rooster Cookie ht, £19.95 

Great for parents with light- 
fingered kids, or anyone on a diet, 
this roaster screams "Cock a 
doodle doo!” whenever you tilt 
back its bead to take a sneaky 
biscuit From the Natural History 
Museum Christmas Catalogue: 
01793 431900 



Checkout Presents 

PreseettZSPaddiureRQaiesna^ : 

Area: Stockbroker belt Lots of money, a little less taste. Teems 
with minor celebs; Pinewood Studios is a few miles away. 

First Impressions: BT engineer’s bad trip. Huge range of phones 
masquerading as trout dinosaurs, lips, cats, pianos, com -on- 
to e-cob, dudes, racing cars and spaceships. Thun phones go 
-chuff chuff” instead of ring ring. Cars go “brrrmm bnrmnT; 
ducks and cows are “a bit with the women” says the owner. 

Stock: The Eighties live. Hies of matt-black microchipped 
gewgaws: dictaphones, electronic phone books, *larm docks 
cum calculators cum memo recorders ... Also plenty for 
obsessive golfers (golf-course-shaped calculator, £14.95): the 
husute (nose- and ear-hair trimmer, £9.95); drink drivers 
(Breatoaljraer, £39.95); local “characters” (leash with invisible 
ammaL £12.95); the nostalgic (Tlvcnties petrol pump. £1.000) 

Saft Owner in love with his products; will show you every 
feature tin you have to buy something. Assistant knows 
everything about portable phones (and may just tell you it). 

Don't buy: Bartender's guide, an electronic book of “2J00 classic 
and exotic drink recipes” 

Do buy: Shower head with built-in tight, £19.95 ! 





N ENTERTAINING OFFER FROM ROYAL DOULTON. 20% Oi l- A SELECTED 

RANGE OF CHINA FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY. 




Add to your existing dinner service, or start collecting a new one. Choose from a special selection of Minton, Royal Crown Derby, Royal Albert and Royal Douiton fine bone china tableware at grcatl ■ reduced 

From selected department stores and china specialists. *RRP 
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(Whistles, £130 
Fake fur prints are 
.another big theme for 
our autumo/winter 
wardrobes. These 
dalmatian-print trews 
look as if they once 
belonged to Jimi Hendrix 
and have a truly foxy 
edge. They are lined for 
extra comfort and have a 
side zip. From Whistles, 
27 Sloane Square, 
London SW1 and 
branches. Enquiries on 
0171-730 981 9 


Check out 7 I’ve only just checked in 


Heathrow has ways of making you shop. By Simon Calder 


&iuci, £215 

The zip of these stretch 
hipsters is barely longer 
than an inch so there is a 
danger of revealing just a 
little too much. The 
acetate/viscose fabric is 
nicely delicate, but likely to 
snag. From Gucci, 33 Old 
Bond Street, London W1 
and 18 Sloane Street, SW1. 
Enquiries on 
0171-6292716. 


Y ou, like me, probably go to airports 
to catch a plane. But Sir John Egan, 
Chief Executive of BAA, would 
like us to go to Heathrow for our 
shopping. His company makes more 
out of retail concessions than it does 
out of providing for noisy aeroplanes. This 
week he unveiled the latest shopping- 
mall-wit h-a-runway-attached, the new 
International Departures Lounge at 
Heathrow’s Terminal One. 

And impressive it is, too. Going shopping 
“ainride” is not your normal Saturday 
shopping experience, since you need an air 
ticket, a passport and .a once-over by secu- 
rity to reach it. But wfaixf you get through, 
the scene is cottttetrtwrfy reassuring - big, 
bright, busy, and indistinguishable from a 
hundred other shopping malls. With barety 
a plane to be seen, the main due that this 
is an airport is the low price of cigarettes. 
Airside has long been an over-in dnlger’s 
paradise. Since the first duty-free shop 
opened in Shannon in the west of Ireland 
to cater for transatlantic travellers, the 
smoking, drinking, perfume-splashing 
passenger has been able to fill those long 
operational delays with cut-price shopping. 
From Biggin Hill to Buenos Aires and 
Siansted to Sydney, the shopping flyer (or 


should that be the flying shopper?) is 
bombarded with opportunities. 

Shannon’s duty-free is stzD there, selling 
Bailey’s Irish Cream by the crate to bleary- 
eyed Russians; Aeroflot’s planes are among 
the few that still need to refuel for the 
transatlantic hop. But at Britain’s airports, 
targeting the bargain-hunting shopper has 
become an exercise in retailing science. The 
marketing begins on the tube or train to the 
airport, with reminders about how much 
you can save compared with the High 
Street price. And in case you miss all the 
chances to buy before you fly, the airline 
is sure to wheel the trolley down the air- 
craft aisle with all those untaxed goodies. 
Airtours, Britain’s second-biggest tour 
operator, is even offering pre-purchase of 
duty-frees: book your bottle of scent when 
you reserve your fortnight in the sun. 

The eagerness of airports and airlines is 
all to do with the huge profits to be made. 
Stripped of duty, the base price of a car- 
ton of 200 cigarettes is around £3. Sell them 
for £13, and the punter still makes an 
unhealthy saving on the normal price, 
while you make a killing - and none of 
those troublesome health warnings, either. 

But Brussels is looming on the horizon. 
HU legislation should see the ending of 


duty-free concessions within Europe by the 
end of the century, and with it the whirl of 
windfall profits. So Sir John and his retail- 
ing organisation - sorry, airport operating 
company - aims to diversify the shopping 
mix, away from the traditional booze’n’&g; 
beano towards more mainstream retailers. 
At Tferminal One, you can buy boots from 
Clarks and Clorets from Boots. Selfridges 
competes with Liberty and The Scotch 
House (sefling clothing, not whisky, though 
If you want the latter then Whiskies of the 
World is the newly opened place for you, 
with 240 varieties). There’s also a new 
“Beauty Centre", forpre-flight pedicures. 
It all adds to the choice for the traveller 
with time and money to spare. For those 
of us late for the Frankfurt flight, the retail 
arena may seem another hurdle to leap. 
But Sir John says the new shops are a boon 
rather than an impediment for the business 
traveller. “We’ve given the businessman his 
Saturday morning back. He can buy his 
shirts and his shoes and bis ties here, and 
not have to waste his time on Saturday 
morning going to the High Street," 

The High Street could also lose out if 
local people start regarding airports as out- 
of-town shopping malls, and switch then- 
custom to the ever-increasing number of 


shops “landskie” (i e before passport con- 
trol). But attracting people to these stores 
is a trickier proposition, and not just 
because duty and VAT are levied. Why bat- 
tle with suitcase-brandishing travellers 
when all you want is a quiet Monday morn- 
ing shop? Why pay the high rates charged 
for airport car parks? And why risk the 
onset of envy as you realise that all these 
people are heading for Kampala or Kiev 
while your next trip is back to the kitchen? 

My experiment to see if I could shop sen- 
sibly at Heathrow was not a huge success, 
lb try to buy your essentials at the airport 
is a bit like going shopping in Moscow used 
to be: a retail lottery that you always seem 
to lose. The only part of the airport with 
anything like the range of “nonnal" shops 
is the first-floor corridor between Termi- 
nals One and Two. Besides a dry-cleaners 
and a dosed-down branch of Magicuts, the 
thinly stocked Circle C minimarket is the 
dosest you get to real retailing life. This 
week’s bargain is Yeoman lager at 44p a can 
- undercutting the cheapest beer in duty- 
free, but not quite an enticement to aban- 
don Hounslow High Street Yet perhaps the 
peculiar attraction that airports hold will 
help Sir John’s mission : you can’t go piano- 
spotting at the average Arndale Centre. 




Agnfe B, £82 

_ When Uma Thurman 
'did the twist with John 
Travolta in Pulp Fiction 
her strides were by 
Agnds B. Reason enough 
to buy these; with front 
zip, two pockets and side 
vents at the ankles. Not 
as low slung as the 
others featured. From 
Agn£sB,235 
Westboume Grove, 
London Wll and 35-36 
Floral Street, WC2 


WILL HEATHROW TEMPT THE SHOPPERS OF HOUNSLOW AWAY FROM THE HIGH STREET? 


'Rad or Dead, £51 

) Not your everyday 
trousers, unless you are a 
motorbike courier, or 
someone seriously into 
dubbing. They zip up at 
the back and the leg is 
tapered with quilting 
down the sides. Also 
available in white. From 
branches of Red or Dead 
nationwide. Enquiries 
0171-937 3137 





'Koofcai, £69.99 

) These have a boyish 
appeal, but are possibly 
too stretchy: every lump 
and bump is on display. 
They’re made from a 
polyester/wooI/Lycra 
mix. A matching jacket is 
also available for those 
who want that ultra hip 
mannish suit. From 
branches of Kookai 
nationwide. Enquiries on 
0171-937 4411 


Photographer.- Andrew Lamb. Stylish Charlie Harrington 


collecting • antiques, galleries 


Why Is the 
Queen Mother 
wearing a 
conical beaded 
cap? Find out at 
Christie's South 
Ken's sale of 
tribal art 


The House of Baden is sell- 
ing its family silver because of 
a decline in the engineering 
and forestty industries, that 
made it rich. Meanwhile, in 
London, impoverished Bnts 
have a chance to pick up cheap 
tribal art from former colonies 
that made Britain rich. 

The current Africa % season 
of events and exhibitions has 
sparked a new interest in tribal 
art If prices are to rise, them 
Christie’s South Kensingtons 
bi-annual minor sale, .Tuesday 
(1030am), should see some 
competitive edge. But it may be 
some time before the new wave 


sale in December. Why the dif- 
ference in value? South Ken’s 
Queen Mum bead is the prod- 
uct of a Benin craft revival that 
began supplying the western art 
market in the Fifties, It is not 
regarded as pukka tribal art 
but “airport art", a reference to 
airport souvenir shops. 

American collectors, who 
provide more than 60 per cent 
of the London auction income 
from tribal art, will not touch 
such things. Which is good news 
for British collectors. There are 
some wonderful things for sale. 
A big, confident Nigerian 
Gomai potteiy vessel with 


ums are eager to fill gaps in their 
German Expressionist collec- 
tions while they are still cheaper 
than their French equivalents. 
Last year’s sale produced artists' 
records for Schmidt-Rottluff, 
Liebermann, Jawlensky, 
Corinth and Kircbner. 

lAfizard wheeze by Sotheby’s: a 
1 1 “food and drink" sale, actu- 
ally tiie sale of Swiss chef Anton 
Mosntann’s collection of 19tb- 
cenimy cooking ran ges, posters, 
cook books and his own menu 
cards: Thursday (1030am). 

John Windsor 


Top quality prims 

framed io the highest 
standards and delivered 
direct to your door. 

Save Pounds off 
GaUery Prices 

For a free full 
colour 
CATALOGUE 

, Write to; 

PtJ | 

FREEPOST LS&114 
9 Windmill Road. 

Bramham, 

West Yorkshire 
LS23 6YY 


Or phunf 

01937 841300 


WAITER GREAVES - CMsm 
reach. Wh&itafB pupfc. Parkin 
Gri^ll.UobsnfcSLSVfl'M 
396 *m 


ANTIQUE DESKS 

large stocks of old desks, Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Vrawton, Edwardian, Rolltop, Cylinder, 
fanner’s, Dickens and Pedestal Desks, 
also Dining Tables in stock. 

DQfl SPENCES ANTIQUES 
WARWICK 
(01M6) 499 857 
(01926) 407 989 
MOBILE 08565 25755 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS , Pto- 
eadly,Wi. 10-6 Oofo Rawntod 
Into 0171-439 4006/?. CO: 0171- 
4G45676.MAncThaAROt40Dn- 
tlntrt. From Must to Gauguin - 
RraUfcqw. 

UARLBOROUGH FINE ART BAD* 
nwrte St, Wi. victor Pawnor*. 
Mow wane FaMtoga, BtMnos 
and Lkhogapht- UnB 21 Oousbor. 
Mm** 1OA30, Sat 10-1240. 
0171-623 5101. 


To advertise in 
this section please 
telephone 
0171 293 2028 


PROTECTS YOUR TABLE 
SAVES YOU MONEY 




Custom-made, any size, any shape, 

Tabtesafe protects your table against heat stains 
and spills, saving you expensive r&pofehing costs. 
Write or phone for details, sample and an mmeriate 
quote! TABLESAFE 
2A FERDINAND PLACE, LONDON NW1 8EE 
TEL: 0171-267 5688 or 0171-482 4021 














going out 



!k^pes|^c^ ibis year, therje w^ 

> ; tifca winter trtijglTt ft ffrfc ££$£ •£ 

^^K^So^farea and anSOS|i^s^ s ‘ 
woods <jf Sritam.fB^;^; t\ 
^^^dinews^ that the cbnHefl^ofJffe ; •;' 

and eyerytt^’^ . 
. • ^lor ijaftfeL Rules are single: three . ; ... 
swipes at your opponent’s tenter arid vice: 
versa, until horse-chestnut litt^tbe. . 
0ound at the loser's feet According to the 
. :third edition of the Shorter OED^Conkers 
is a boys' game", but Ashton has evidently 
* brushed aside this mate-chauvinist attitude 
to the sport, and conkers for the Nineties 
includes Ladies’, Mens' and Childrens’ 
World Championships, with 300 
competitors and 5,000 spectators there to 
watch. The main object of the whole event 
is to raise money for charity, and as well as 
the tense conker action, there will be a 
brass band, moms dancers and over 50 
stalls to ease you through the day. 

Play begins Sun 10am, Ashton, nr Peter- 
borough, Cambs (01832 272735) 
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d^igbts lrpm roast sniffed. 
a* heart and pressed beef .- ' 
tongue to jambs kidneys. She ; 
will also' be offering culinary tips; 
for example, to get the best out of 
pigs! trotters, they, must be simmered for ah • 
hour and a half or until the bone seems loose and the skin soft laut not 
robbery. Those with more delicate innards would do well to steer dear of 
the Midlands this weekend and, instead, head for London’s Olympia, 
where the International Festival of Fine Wine and Food is in full swing. . 
Offal Weekend, Shugborough, Milford, near Stafford (01889 881388) 
today & Sun; Sunday Times International Festival of Fine Wine and 
Food, Olympia 2, London W14 (0171-385 1200) to Sun 




tdjartk^aseri^sof 
Irnim^ ^aqetoalarid down 
physical gags without wo^ 
enhanced laughs. pumped. into films ’fye The Mask, 
Less slapstick .than'The Keystone Co^ jess mawk 
ish than Chaplin, of at! the silent corr^s only 
Keaton could have teamed up with SSfnud 
Beckett in the Sixties to make the melan- 
cholic Film. A seriously funny man. 

Keaton season to 31 Oct, NFT, South 
Bank, London SE1 (0171-928 3232) 



Wait’s Wembley way 


As fairytales go, Walt Disney's Aladdin has had its fair share of robs of the lamp. But there's always room J 
for one more, and currently on display at London's Wembley Arena is the latest reworiring of the classic J| 
family favourite. Yes, it's Walt Disney's World on Ice - Aladdin. The cast list reads like an 1 
Olympic ice-skating championship, the props list almost seems worthy of the $8m out- A 
^aii Jg*V la# and the whoteshow is the brainchild of Kenneth Feld, “America's" Master 

gW L '.7 Showman". Fbrtun^ely, being the owner of Bamum and Bailey, Mr Feld ■H| 

knows a thing or two about the entertainment business, and has created a ^jggMgj 
* m , - skating extravaganza which isaJi^ady on tour in six different parts of the world. 

|2 L- f . Wfe're talking bigrtene entecfemnent here, with 300 prop, pieces, 22 scenic 
pKr - % . curtains, 46 skaters and 2,78&|tetres of fabric all rolled into one portion 
m : v of wholesome family entertainment You all know the story: Aladdin, the 

: street urchin, falls in love with the beautiful princess Jasmine (courtesy 

of a handy genie), falls foul of the evil sorcerer; Jafar, and ends up get- /jJSf $ ^ J 

/' ting the g|rl f freeing the genie and putting paid to the sorcerer. All the 
/- original songs are there, plus skaters from all over the globe. In fact, 
r M the only thing missing will be thin ice. 

To 29 Oct, Wembley Arena (0181-900 1234); then 1-J2 
Nov, National Indoor Arena, Birmingham (0121-200 2222) 




film 


West End 

#- otto outside London 

• BWJO 13 (TG) Tiik aoqi oT die U70 
ApoOo 13 hthsmo- dgVajm Pkdot Use 2.45. 
545. 5.45; Empbe Lee Sq 12nooo, 326 626 
91*1 Umatafafat (Sal); Bohr St MGM 2.1ft 
5.10; 610; Chebaa MGM 1135. 125, 615, 9J0s 
Fulham Road UGM 1226 3 JO. 6.1 a 9J0; 
Tmcadao MGU 122S, 325, 6.10, 9.ia I2nrid- 
r^iSaYOdrcnH&StKen Unxn.105, 
6J6 9.15. IJJftan (Sait Smfct Gxr Oder* 
115.3J5.S25. HJOlSatWJ Wtfidtja 

1 145am. H5.5.45.&40 
#A3*SSMS|15) A tanum becomes the Bi- 
oa of another assassin. Fidham Rood UGM 
1130. 320, 6.10. 9315; tmcadao MGU 1155, 
325. 620.920, 1115am (5 uf. Odean Madde 
Aidt 145, 5.45, 820; Ua WhOdejj 1145, 
325, 620. 9.10; Warner Wat End Ilia 23)0, 

jun. 5.0a 626 aaa 9m. 1 1 26 izmidafaiu 

THE lAfi ( 18) Deception drama. Mam 100, 
4.15,620 

(I BttlflB BUB ( PG) Ayo ong New Guinean 
boy OitanBirftfcNMOT CT cawcirid-daB foot- 
bafler. Barbican Onema Sat S40; Sun 33X1 
THE BOTH tf UBEBS Rnty Sat&rn 2J5 

• UTWH FOBBEB (PG) Tbinl instalmenl of 
iftc BaUan aOwsunss. Tmautem MGM 
1115-. Mtamer Wrs End 1.15, 4,ia 645, 92a 
HOSmn 


a iiy and niglw in Vena. Ptaai 330,820 
TIE U SUSP (15) Howard Hawk* 1 dtriOcr. 
Okzm Aasn 325, 6JX). &2S 
HUE MCE (15) Conwh «nf movie (Mean 
Mest nm c. ijeurarr Square 155. 6M. 820 

• KKUBBUT (15) Md Gteoo dircctt and 

Spore UKl 42a 8-15; 
CUm MGM 1.0a4.4a82Q iOdam Ugh 
Street KamngutSu 1145.425.83)5, 1L45; 
Odean Meatman 15a 740; Ceaage 
(Meat Sal 3I«, 640. 10JS; Sun 4.00, 745; 
•nEHSK80FMBQaHC0ll(IT(12)Aptao. 
taiamalist has aa affair with a lonely 
tanner 1 * wife to lows. FuBum Road MGM 
1120. 325. 62a 920; Hojmaktt MGM LJO. 
4.45. 8.00; Odean lti& Sara KavOnffan 62ft 
S*xa Canape Odean 525.825; May Catena 
L00 (&0), 3.4a 625. 9.15. 1115am (Sat); 
&9MH on Bofar Surer 3M. 6JM. 84ft 1X3 
JOmrios faJK). Warner Wes End 1X05, 

345,5Ja 82a >020 

M8NTBT THE SM (15) A wife'll ex-tuyfiieod 

irrams. MGM Stria Centre lia 6Jia 900; 

7bf4fiK»«3xiaaoa&35 

UT1SHU BSS (18) BlitUi read movie. Fie 

otdauMGM waisaois. 840;«oj.ar»- 

ema Sal LO). 440 

• CUKnM(18) A bohemton anil gas 
doer to the »» *g mmjto* W to ** ■ 
CWsaMoyfde IJOO (Sal). 32a 6.0a 82ft 
Got Noting m lA2&ii\ 4. 15, 645; 

hun Rood MGM 1-10. 4.15, 7.00. 9.4ft &mkr 
LID, 3X, AIM. SJft Kay Onona 625, M0; 
SemsfwufcfMSU3.625.fi25 

• CUrai (PGJ Afinle ffd befren* ag»«iL 
Tnxakta UGM 12.15. ISOjSMb Cw«r 
Odam 1145. 3JB; flam 125. 15ft XI 
WMtthys ILQSun, (.15. 320 

OBOE OF FIBBS (15) Romutic drams, /tea 
U5.6 lU> 

CtTfOFU®ORfflttI(l5)AinmM*uH*idj{l- 
donsolitoirdiaa&JVGif^aiiGw* 
L55. 4 .15. 640. 9.10; Toamham Gnat Food 

MGM ina^ 42a 1M. 920; fflcyCtatma Sat 
4Ja 1 1-40 + (late only) Dcfcnewcn; S*n 
425, 820 Warner Wat End 9.10 
LfCOUUfWKZrcrciGcnd Dqsnfieu 
sum. Oearic Qnane Sun 645 
CO(i)f0H(IJ) A Japanese man iaa Iris' 
anniuj tave to drive aaoB le c fand. Haietw 
ioMCMlia4JS,64aS2S; Atoning MS 
Conner 145, 4 45,645 . 845,1 L00 1 Sat) 
IEOH M COBH (KHirSan BaNcm Onema 
Sun 720 


DELKHIESSa (15) Futuristic comedy, fficj) 
OasmSunlAS 

• DdM&MH JUEKSICE (15) Brace Wlh 
bKfc in New York bang » nririBdcrinnni 
Ecniu* played by lercmy Inn* Tkmdem 
MGM11S, 6X5, 925, 12mifa«h (Stt^CUwi 
Maandne. Leaetter Soane 135, 545, RJ5-, 
RayCamt Sat 112010 HfcMqa92S 

• DOUSES dWMC (18) Stephen Kmg 
thriller. Rtar Cinema Sat 625 Warner Wat 
fivd 1220, 3.10,520, 820 

DIM JUII DEMK0 (15) Mrion Brando stat* 
Pant an Stree t MGM UK, 430. 7.L5, 920 
1KEXDKST (IS) Ossie horror. Tnxo/km 
MGM Sat lZnridnitlbi 
EBTIOlflS) Alom Ewran's erotic dnunjL 
Ponton SOT* MGM l&S,4^7StS,925 
FKsrnm(PG) Sean Oooneiy sms. «na 
6(0,8.45 

• FOBG&PMK (12) Baty Cnatal ifcocts and 
nao. Baker Stax MGM 1 20, 345, 6Ja 828; 
Chebea MGM 4J5, 64a 9.40: Odean Ugh 
Sorer Kerainfpnn 2^)0, 4 JO, 7XX1, 920, Umvd- 
ni^u (Sm); Snot Coaage (Mean L35.4D0, 
62a 855. 1120 (Srt); CWeor. WatEnd 125, 
4iia 62a 82a 1 145 (Stf X IO WMHej* 
120.340,610,820 
*RBMlXZ(UlManae adventure. 

CMrea MGM 120; Tmcadem MGM 1115, 
130; S*at CM Odean 1145; Warner Wat 
Ewmaiio 

• R1BITBQES(15) Da* British come*r. 
BaHcttn Onema Sw 615, 84a Sun 520, 
&00; Oapham Picture Fhtae 120 (Suj.4,15. 

tAS,^.CMeonF{f}maricer2J».5^.SM, 

Odean Soea Kermnpon 1145.325. 

925, 1236m [Satfi Stria Coaage Odean 
126 546 64a 1 120 (Ss); fitoji Onana 100 
(Sat), 5 j 06 &0ft WbntrWatEnd 1226205. 
546 8461120 

IMWSOMlUJCS^pfcaiBflaawflrSualOO 
■OB UEMBBB(15) todfe eaean meitbe 
rviim and ataton ef ceneuHfcqr America. 
Elearic Game Sol 4J5. 645, 9.15, 1120; San 
4.15, 9D6 Ttoemfcro MGM 6369.16 12m»- 
■4fito(Saa) 

• MDGE HOB (15) Sly SuBoBa ears. Tis- 
eadera MGMZ&5M. 7.1ft 
nGOFUMUir(PG) WtqrCmMSuuaOO 
MUIMKnfflNW(15) A LtoerpadKan com- 
mnninjaiio the revt4uoouary*c«ic»Df the 
ariHtb ta 1930s Spain. Cfcetoen Cfcasm 146 
406 62ft 845; Cfcpham ftamr ffcaerlOa 
42673X1 920; Omn WatEnd U55 (Sal). 
325. 555. 8J0; «<«*■ Ua 4JXJ. 626 &45; 
Bdeneni FBmheoK 3J6 136 fiOft 
Cfcwnn 646 726925, lLSO(S»t):ii»»a» 
ifcc Gw. 426 646 *05. H-30 (Sat) 

IBM (Ifi) A hinnan lakes a 13 jeaivoU giri 
under hi wh«. C«arMw*«iWSimllO 

• LOW BOM MOT sane flS) Aaioo drflet 
Tnxadan MGM 936 12mUa^|K (Sat); 
Warner Wes End 1 145 


neat' jeoenedv. MGM 
645, 920; Odean Ma 
326616 82ft Otxft 


'(PG) Alan 


tamp. Bartriam Cinema Sal J-3Q; Trocodera 

MGuma 

us rmat t themoobs cboe <u) Btopfc cf 

writer Donxlqrtefcer. Gar Mar MI Sat 




HEE WBEnUOB (18) Maori tomfly saga. 
rtanrSmUJO 

POCWMBS (U) Drinw awnued adiaamw 
about a Native American chiefs dao^net 
atom trie Sq 920m. lL5taa 2^5. 545,830 
FRB7 (15) A Chttafie prior finds Acs fifth 

dailawd by his sexuality in Artwh Batft 
am. Aon street BfGMZJO, 4JS, 7-0* W5 
PRP nom (18) Wiy Thantiiw tinfler. 
EmpdrLekanT&nael2SS. 3-06606906 
lZmfcfcrigta (Sa); 1*7 Gnaw Sat 850 
•MEOMS MB IK DSD (15) Sharon Stone 
nan. UCJ Whhekft 106426 720 
beb noanmea esmi fsb»«eb (15) Ot- 

nese Brie at Skit derite. Mem 125,345, 
636920 

UIKMWB6(W)(ai6dfa)Im&dteA«§rf 
nan. ftwau Street MGM2M, 526 840 
WMTBMnjBUrMcwr Ov»« Son 115 
SS8CHHBFMAHBSBMDF08lirWE(18) Bar- 
Mam Corona Sol 630 
U SEPUBfilM (PG) A ccsiitie wi* a cbfid pa 
through the trauma* of a trial separation. 
MGwSwte Caate 106 355, 526 726 920; 
Tat Coot Road MGM 123, 4J6 725, 950 
WD0MJHK(U) Mtqr CSuan** Son 125 
mUBff8UHE(l8) British btacfc comedy. 
Ray Onema Sat 1 LOO + (late ooly) 
Expkxlmg Cfaieaii + LSI m the Scufbtd; 
Sim 640 

SHMOETK HOMET (18) A son 1 * care far tab 
mother (tuna iota incest. ttxmBfy MGM 
126 345, 616 820 

BMEE COUMS BUE(J5) (atbdda) Ray On- 
Soul 2Q + Three CotamWbhc 150+ 


IQI The Mall SW1 (0171-9303647) 

BeauOd Myswy - lagend Of Big Horn + 1 

Uke Yoo, I Lta You Very Much AcCSm 




ptan 

Non US 9 J5 , 1120 (Ssrfc 
L46 416 726 *4ft «9" - 

0a»te*j»11644S,725.94S;WHnflr 
PFfeK End 1226 326 636 926 HlQwn 
•MOBMOBUI (12) New Kevin Cwncr 
btockbnattr. 7tocmfa«> UGM 606 92ft 
rtmr 1225, 325, 606 645, 1125 (Sat) 


5arjSm3fm.5pr\ Tpn, 9jwn 
JffTSoulb BaafcSEJ (D1 71-928 3232) 

The Day The Earth Stood S3 Sat 140pm 
Bullets OuerBraadwqy( 15) &a£4$an The 
Magaifioait Ambctaam (U) Sat «Spm Toocb 
rfZtoi (15) Sat7M(an The Searcher* (U)£» 
7Jftw« The numlkig Sto &45an Women 
Making Mnvka Sb IQJOpn west Sde Store 
(PG) 3jd0pm Tbnodeibath Are Go! (U) 
Shu 4jjm The Sea Shall Not Base Tbren Stoi 
6JOf*n taioviewWaii Robert Wire Son 

Apai^lo CHk Un va nq natol ) Sun 
730pm D'Artetnan’i Dre^teer (15) 5k« 
830pm The Set Up (PG) 5tm 8.45pm 
rhowhlTirfi Road 142(0181-883 2233) 
kaa (15)5* Ham The Bah (18) Sat 225pm. 






■Irani nuw luiviu-ouwui ■- 

(l5)Si« /ton The Bah (18) Sat 222pm, F>''- 

nt 7anL 935pm: Sm 435pm, 635pm, 


Buflca Over Broadway \I5)kat 2J(frn 

Tto FM— BsatMariwi Tlator 26 QxnpmtM 

Street El (0171-247 9S26) 

Dear Diaiy (15) An t^vn, SJSpm 
BtoKjewdud HUh Street ES (0171-254 6677) 
Getting Brno Wh Dad (PG) Sat I Ian When 
Rxber WSb Array Oa Badast (lg)Saa5ttn 
130pm +TbeT3meOfTheGyprie*ri5) 
5at^^O«a^cirg&preg(12?SaetSm» 
645 f*u, 1pm 5ponkhig The MonlCJ (18) + 
The Seats! Life OfTk Befeimis (18) Sm 
I L 15pm 

MHiSadhtGip Rd W (0181-741 2255) 
An Anbdh B)g Athettture (15) 5m 63ft*n + 

The Who Went Up A ffiO. But 

Chree Down A Moontain (PG) Bar MOpm 
The Love Neat Sun 3pm* file Ptayhaum <U) 



Wnp Of Desire 1.15) 5ns 530pm' 70+ F«r- 
aw^y. So Close (15j5bn 8pm 
mwa IhW tonhaHtfi Street. Bwmfard 
(0181-5681176) 

lAyrindi (U) Sac 130pm TheUwal Swpeo* 


Pltaa 1225, 325, 626 845, 1125 (Sm) 
•«BLETU BaESmWl (PG) Roman* 
eomedy. ShafiatnoiAm** MGM 615. 526 
836 Odeem Smt Ken 225. 445, 7J5, 

9.45, 1225am (Sub Odean AarnUu Z53, 
625. 845: (JO WhOekp 126326626850 
DB0mnHHMM(18)A14iRan> 
a Idi Emily one by one. Lumhe 
65a 926 TaaCtRdMGM 225. 


5m &4Sswn; Swt 72!|v?i Henry V (peg Star 
Z4Spm + Much Ado About Notinng (PO) 
Sun 5.13pm 


theatre 


226 446 656 926 Tear 
435.726 925 


Mmr»fai£ref426640 
UrRNRT(15) 7JWro*#GW 1^335.63, 
MS; rtmi 1245,326655.626 1L15 (SatX 

Waner Wat B«f l2noon. 235, 525.825 
M0I1J1LI0M B1H5 (18) OfiverSMoe'* epic. 
Warner Wes End \U5 

HET(IZ) Actwypttrbaffi t* ide ntity ■ 
eoewi when rfrihi catena to Buawer a eom- 
pnterbaoiCfcdmiJIGW'l-U), 356 63ft 
920 

426645.935 


Cknaon M^frir Xfi tTSOs Omen VtoeUtXO 
m<^MoWWEalJ»mBewfct3D. 
ena 792X00; Empae LeicS(ifl9»«»» 
GteeNottHffl 3WW Ltadm 

Metro 4370737? MrnrSt MCWfli BS02Z 
Cbebea MGM 2S2 5096, Fnbam Rd MGM 
d/Sr^m-HvnaifadMCMWm 
PfflaocSt MCaiJWftfn,- Picc MGM <77 
256/; Saftobeny Am MGM Of fflftl MGM 
SvteCaiaie437attfTotlGMMGM £» 
&T4asr TboeadBt) MGM 434 BOB: The Manana 
22542% Nutt Hffl Coronet Z276*H:Otleoo 
H^tmekM^TK^OdeMFB^iStKeB 
01436914666; Orison Leie So 930 XtJt Odeon 
Matbto Aith 0143^14501; Obecn Mezcanine 
W40MWSK Sms* GmOdeon flT436««ft 
Odean Wtot B«JS«I52» PteaCML&SWt 
Racer 837 8622; RMnwad fitahaase WOT 
232086 RtotOnerea 7372^San 
Baker St SSS277S: Seta cntbeOm 236252ft 
Sera on the lffl«S236ft UO WMdqsOW- 
asaroWtaer W« End 4374341 

repertory cine mas 

BwjtW«m^HKap*teadT^NW3 

(0171-05 1525) 

Terence Davie* Trilogy Swi Uttpat + DBN 
tes» Voices, StaU*«riS)a«l^»? Cold 
Fever (ISyBoetoM Man (FG) +RmeamSBn 


[7] 326^11-50^36 


Huul ati fc 3uenrl .WCg(0m^6*W7} 

« Char X.Moo-Fd74A Sal 5J» A 825.(4] 
326£UbE225L 


CINEMA 

RYAN GILBEY 

Laiid and JPVeedom Ken Loach pro- 
vides a vivid insight into the in- 
fighting which dogged the Commu- 
nists as they attempted to win the ■ 
Spanish Gwfl. Wkr.Hie power of Ian 
Hart, as an idealistic Lrvcrpudliaii 
enlisting to fight the ftuasb, makes 
the film blindingly pertinent. 


Belinda Lang and Kevin McMa^y in a mM 


ART 

UUN GALE 

Aficica, the Art of a Continent The 
pivotal show of the Africa ’95 season 
has survived all the accusations of 
cultural misappropriation to emerge 
in fine shape. An essential crash 
coarse from 27.000BC onwards in 
the art of a long-neglected conti- 
nent Royal Academy, London 



THEATRE 

DAVID BENEDICT 

Three Sisters Director Max 
Stafford-dark powerfully evokes 
the grand themes of Oiekhov’s tale 
of heartbreak and hope by focusing 
on the details. A clutch of fine per- 
formances in a meticulous and won- 
derfully unsentimental production. 
Bristol Old Vic 


crnemJMnsoaTilutcaaMdy. 

Savor htand,Wt 2 ( 0171 - 836 8888 Wec 836 
fK79) «■ Oaring X/Eavhutanrnt. 6fe»-Pri 
606 Sat 825^236 PI326£I&£2236 


West End 

Ma tinea— [I}: Sm. /J/: 7to ft*.- Wed. [ft 
Thu,l6]:Fri,[7J:Sai 

MAS ROBBS 

WPrRaudratarevuim ngTTnn i r il 

. 5m-3fi9 1733>» Lcfc 
Sq.Mte»^WRM6ra426fM(Wa33a 

n> 

SawMJ^pd^n-SSsaai'M-OrKBt 
Gsdeo. Rwn 70ct.Ti^TIin&m fW5J0* 
8J6 Sat 5204; 630, [l] 426 19-£26SL 

'^riam^USmffiatyaitjqpc 

7faw ft»>a/ Tli iynu i to^SWl (0171- 830 

SKD5S^ pofc ™ m *^ • 

QOS 

Mane2vasoactVSBtoespoeiim 
Nor London Dnny Lane.WC2 (0171-405 
Un2M:40l4tm+G*emaarteiMdbm 
tto*Sn7M, PB7)326J025W36 

COHMHCmBMNK 

haia MriEwmein Alra Ay4tovnm)reqgedK 
(Mud SbsficdMy Auc #171-494 
Pico Cnc. MofrSai 72614171326 

cuarmn 

Ganfasdnindicdbnecnadab 

Prince Edmad Old Ccanfxa cel, W1 (0171- 


Jsun SeamtM «»d Hoyiey MQb in Riebard 
HmVMtr. 

ApoBa Staftobmy Atom. WI (0171-494 
Str jg) * Picc Ore. Mw-Fri 8JM, Sar 520 A 
615,15] 326 «md*6Jto, IB-422. 

Rpree fcfflwto in the French tone. 

Ouches Catherine Street, WC2 (0171-494 
5075fee739 4444)-® Oment Ganfea. Mon-Fri 
606 Sm 520 A 

HHOEWBUI. 

ThchfeHm and TV series Mevdopod ntoa 
«atp mnrieBlby DavMdeSQva. 

Ewflin Street. WC2 (01 71-494 
.. : ') -»Covcib Oorfcn. Mqu^k 7 JO, )*H 71 

326 £10421 

RIEOmilBEDMOE 


ASrerf St Mania's Line, WC2 (0171 JW 
I73Qfcc8fi7 1111)0- Leie Sq, Mon-Thu 826 
FaA5ai6uOOA 
nU T M M P . 

SyMiSyins sal Beay McGee sue. 
ri^^NoithiiiiiialHid Avenue, WC2 


Old Vk Witaiao Rtvd, SHI (0171-9387616) 
4NBR Watedoai Mbo&t 7J6[<Fl326 
unh 18 Nor, £6422. 

Tam Stoppaitfli blest, vritb Kamh Coaacfc. 
4ifajrtAW«roii.WC2 (0171-4166003) 
-©Hotoovn. Moo-Soi 736 [<571 320, 410-£25. 
iBKBUUS 

Mosfcrio/V i ^HttpVa ias wipfaoa. 

- AdreeShafieri»iyAMBn6 Wl 0)171-434 
0909)^ « Kcc Ore. Mon-Sat 726 15171 2J6 
£65042726 
TEifma 

JouaaLmntay andTim Pigon-SiBitii gar. 


(0fn-8394401)^ Cmtomhu eaL Mon-S*t 

826(5]326P7i064542Q. 

TBECUtSSmCSK 

Zoe Wananvakrraaa. 

flawHwi WwApuMEariham Street, WO 

(0171-369 1732) «■ Lei: SQ-Tu>Sar 826 

( 1 H5J7J 4U\ end* 5 Nov, £12-09. 

S£*SE 

OlwVlIrtl^ Mr 

AmorionTaaQ ltd (0171-416 6060) Toil 
CrKd-Mm-So 72ft ]4J7| 32ft £1042756 

BEWflUBE 

HxmU Piratrt rinistef bhek etaneriv. 


7412311) 46 Haamoamitk Moo-Sot 736 [71 
226 end* 14 Oct, MoolS. then £750415, 
■antfiTycooc*. 

■BSM 

Madam Butte^rcsei fa Vietnam. 

7Vaw Rapat, DmpLmt Catherine Street, 
WC2CQ171 -494 5062) 4* Gment Garden. 
MaoSw 745. 1^7] 326 £650.136 

KimSEIHP 

Agatha Cbriszie'fl vriaxhnmit. 
StJ4vtiniWc*5t(0m-836 1443)«Leie 
Sq.Moo45at826p]I46(7]5XftJC«a 
ROBLNnMILIKKnEiima for today 
Ohio: 

KfaMavMidtad Gatabaata Maatew 
Warefafah predootoa. Today 220 A 725 


Then: 

Iha Ml Botho Straonls static Gcnoan satire. 
Today 220 A 725 

Bariacun Theatre E&424, The Pit £16416 
Barbican Centre. EC2 (0171-038 8891) 
46‘Batbkaa/Moatgaie. 

The Young He: 

tar ftte John Bartoa's vereton of Ibsen's epic 
fable. Today 220 & 725 
Yam* V* tlMia The Cut, SEl (0171 -«3 
6363) -©/BR: Waterloo. 

0lfl» 

Jim Dak mre aa F^m. 

London PaBofinm Anryfl Si (0171-404 503)1 
4bO*f Ore. MonSat 726 M7]2J6£1W36 
(HUTHEliMar 

Murictl biography <d Roy OtbtKXL 

Pfereri^ Daman Street. Wl (0171-3® 1734) 

n-PircCireTw>Ttw826Fri5.15&8.l5.5ar 

520* 826(1] 426 £5^25. 

TBErWflMIOflKDPQM 

Andrew Uoul Webbert Godac moricaL 

Or Mtpsni Haymariwt (0171-4945400) 

« PfaeOre. Mtsn-Sm7A5, [4|71326J»X36 

MJM1SSBU. 

Ron HntcliinaoaV Bfajhtieadn&a. 
OukeafYorhS s* Mann's Law, wc: (0171- 
8365imfvLefc So. Mon^Bl 720(11 Od, 
720), [5|7] 32ft ends 18 Nos £5-42256 
BJWUWTHmSS 

Llftyd Wrth ert h^utMi tnlW m tKjf.[ | 

AenSa Keiarfa Wifiob Road, SW1 (0171-416 
Victoria. MothSat 745.(357) 
326 £1250436 


♦PlccOrc/LeicSq. MaBSat7A5. 15] 326 [ 
426 en* 16 De6 £1042256 


WMIhakMrSau Richard Witatn and Jotm 

CeOBfaer 

Ba Mehta Bwiars Katie MhebeS tfireos. 
To<tey 130*730 

Oirier ft l^tteftoo £72042256 Caaerioe 
QQ4K5a Day seatl faMtt 10am. Sooth 
Boat, S ET (0171-9282252 ) VJBRt Watering 
MnLaMeraRECOiraft tmaa far today 

The Barbiam: 

IW* lata Oen beads MatdKtfWhidtai' 
production. Today 220 ft 725 


Mteffafl BmtTs tender lnsh drama. 
ftW<W»Sk*me 
l745)^StoaneSo. 
Oo.£5-£i5,cwa»vtuWifc. 

P'J^^attrainLioyd Wcbbcrt musical. 
AjfcfatoSriand(m71-3440(fi5) ♦CharX. 
Moo-Sm7A5,)5J7) 326 £1543256 

A conductor is loncri by Nazism. 

OftevtenoMd^C2n:(«»4488)4b»X 
CSrc. Mon-Sat 7J6 |4I7| 2364742656 


HP DOBS 

UadOuial bt^l veknty lanewerutrencnt. 
SarOer'i WeSs Vjaadoay Avenue. ECI (0171- 
2788916) Last pcrfmrrunco todw 
720 ft 921), £5-11756 cones ik aiUd4e. 
lUBSTHLMUa 
Edtrard ABtee' 'v aedaimed dranhi. 

Wyreftumi Ovarinj; Cto» RukL WC2p)l71- 
W>1736ftc«67 UUl^It*Sq. Ihc-Sat 
8416 (*ff7) 3.0n. P»50C5. 

KinMKMIUUX 

Susan Hill's chilUngph.w store. 

Furtune RumII Street, WCJ(bl7l^>6 2U*) 
«■ Cement GanfcnrtUhun. Moo^utS.CO.13] 
326 [7] 4.06X850-01 

Beyond the West End 

London . 

wpsmm nanM - 

facfaSofcJ^DihfeyfajutaiGv^^ 
ennedv Motv-S.ii nur» 5ai -*roi, i-nd- 37 

Oct(>i-Cl4ji(l.ajnLsanribWc. Avetwc R>*^ 
NW3 (Hl7l»722 93111) Swiss Cimjgc 

OBMaiffiETBEnBE 

FtanlhtUltaaeaiMni W.dU't»'(m«tariini< 
the Kandn-ft EHv muwsd. I perfurnw**"* 
Wtlw Jpmft 7.4%vm.r7.1T156coiKs 
Bvadablc, OaicDK St. Kidumml 01181-940 
3613)©.'BR: Ridunund 

Around the country 

Bristol j k 

vaxatm. 

IkW Mori Sue Critk'sCbiikv.Usi 
P*riwTOonces H.aU 130pm as i^an. then 
kairing. {4-U756tamcv-jv-jdabk. 

Kng Street (01 17-987 7X77) 

Chichester • 

wn5iaKsiRu,nanE 

■MVMUuroiBaaUnriiiBftAtdcfanilin 
Tiny Han*' pn«tluction i4 jUbteunbumufl • 
» tattoos. Mon-Thu 7 Jumi, FriftSsiKi«x 
mntsSa2Jiipm.witb.UfVt £050-12156 

cww avaflnht. 

Oakland, Pari, (01243-7x13 12) 
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Today and fomcBow 


training' their 


global c^ebraBjon ct‘ 
RSP8. A sppkfiHh^ 
members together tin 


conservation ofl) jrcfs; ahd 
esting time irfyeaKft^ 

and some still lea/fog;:^^ -.- if * vr ^,^-.. r -» ^ - - - 

and Eastern Europe, kicking for a-raild ^^ t^^iend tStrwH&’br &ropl£ a 
stop-off point en route to foe souift:3p^^ foe^d'ev^ji • 

1993 included thousands of swallows and martins gathering toleave for 
Africa, and thousands of waders, ducks and^geese arriving from Greenland 
and Iceland. Then there is just the chance of spotting a really unusual - 
vagrant blown in across the Atlantic from North America. But spotting rari- 
ties is not what this weekend is really about; say the organisers. “It’s a 
chance to talk birds, ask questions and hopefully even join the RSPB.” 

For information on any of the events ring the RSPB (01767 680551) 


•y S3: 


Ji§«gp 

EUS L=£l« Sffi isS £l t LSitS 


^^jndajr^Oam- 
_ aeorqiler bf Jakes which 

Specialities of the site 
~ incflide the M ogfisher a nd the water rail; your 
■” 7^'r dhahce of see*r^> the former is good and the fat 
ter; a possMity. Also a good place for seeing 
snipe dose up, the ^een sandpiper and a van 
. . ety of birds gathering for migration 

Wildfowl and Wstfands Trust UaneUi UanelU, Dyfed, 
Wales (01554 741087) today & Sun 9.30am- 
5.30pm This 40-acre site, housing around 100 
species of captive birds along with visitors, lies 
on the Loughor Estuary (part of the Bury inlet). 



i 

£-;*• i* J 









,Ttie water sur^: 
^surprisingly, 
Brpads, making this an 
•aki^ piBnrl birds and water 
arrange of species 
to see t^ weekend, where the emphasis will 
be pn'eiippuf^ging foe inexperienced bird- 
t/ratct^ v • v ‘ 

Hayte Estuary Hayle, Cornwall (01392 432691) 
today and tomorrow 1 0. 30am- 12.30pm at the 
Old Quay House Inn car park The beauty of this 
small estuary is that the birds are close at hand. 
Telescopes will be set up for the public today 
and tomorrow to view waders like curlew, dun- 
lin, redshank and greenshank. There are three 
kingfishers on site and sometimes a peregrine 
falcon appears. At this time of year it is occa- 
sionally possible to spot an exerting North Amer- 
ican wader blown off course 

Little Paxton Pits Nature Reserve St Neots, Cam- 
bridgeshire (01487 840615) Sunday 10am- 
4pm A reserve of gravel pits with surrounding 
woodland attracting a wide variety of species of 
birds. There are many wild fowl, in particular 
ducks. A cormorant roost and heronry provide 
good views of dramatic groupings. Kingfisher- 
spotting pays dividends too. Guided walks will 
be on the hour, every hour as well as manned 
telescopes. 
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NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA SOUTH PACIFIC WORLDWIDE 


CALL WOW 

FOR 

BROCHURE 


Farm & Homostays • Sailing , Fishing 

Exclusive Lodge * Guided Treks 

Escorted Coach Tours * Campervens 
Cycling Holidays * Tra vet pass 

Hotels , Motets * Car Rental 


CAR RENTAL 
FROM 


CAMPER- 
VANS FROM 


94 Fulham Palace Road, (RESERVATIONS 
London W6 9PL 


I £ 18 1 1 £26 


INFORMATI ON 



£499 
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People think 
the world 
of us 
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ASTA 69701 IATA ATOL 1458 


TRAlMgggpERS 

THE T 8 * V E l EXPERTS 

For the real lowdown 
on low cost 
worldwide airfares 

TraiHroctars offer more low cost flights to more 
destinations then anyone. Experts in airfares since ~ 
1970 we can tofor-moke your Itinerary with up to 
60% discount on holds end cor rental worldwide. 

42-50 tote Court Rood. London W 8 6 FT 
long Haul Rights: 0171-938 3366 
Transatlantic & European: 0171-937 5400 

1 94 Kensington High Street, London W 8 7RG. 
Long Haul Rights: 0171-938 39 39 
Transatlantic & European: 0171-938 3232 
First & Business Oass: 0171-938 3444 

22-24 The Priory Queenswoy, Birmingham B4 6 BS 
Worldwide Rights: 0727-236 7234 

48 Com Sheet, Bristol BS I I HQ 
Worldwide Flights: 0117-929 9000 
254-284 SauchiehoQ Street, Glasgow G2 3 EH 
Worldwide Flights- 0141-353 2224 
58 Deansgate, Manchester M3 2FF 
Worldwide Rights: 0161 -839 6969 • 

First & Business Class: 0161-839 3434 

For your free copy of the Trai Kinder 
1458 magazine call 0171-930 3366 
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«n MUB8 £275 

JOHMKSmS £2S1 

HARARE £319 

IMHBf £ 2 M 

BCE £135 

TEL JEW £149 
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MEXICO OTT £244 

PMBS E » 

AMSmilAM £72 


WORLDWIDE 

0171 7573000 

RRST&BU9NE5S CLASS 

0171 757 3500 

AMERICAS & EUROPE 

0171 7572000 

AUSIRAUA 6 NB* ZEALAND 

0171757 2408 

BI71MCX AIRPORT 

01293568 300 

OP01 7 DAYS 7am- 10pm 


FLIGHT 

55£ — '-frrrtT h. SINGAPORE airlines aseht 

FAR EAST A ASIA 


BOOKERS 


L 7572000 Hong Kong ft £459 

LIA 6 NBff ZEALAND Bangkok £429 

L 757 2468 Phuket £545 

»™»cawwt Singapore £451 

>3 568 300 Seoul £530 

MYSTam -lQpni H() Chj M|nh £ 5 ^ 

PHtniHM Kuala Lumpur £459 


Delhi 

Manila 

Bali 

Tokyo 

Beijing 

Rangoon 

Colombo 


CIRCLE ASIA - MULTISTOPS 


OPEN 7 DAYS 

L77/1781tflMm COM M 
LmdeiWQU 
rBUOHJS OOL25BZ UK 


01627 52*818 Mon-Scd Ban4pOL 

CHEAP FUGKTS. Benz Trtvel 
(0171) 438 4181. ABTAE2273. 
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TELEPHONE • BOOKINGS 


LONDON 
OPEN 7 DAYS 
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0171 7 30 2101 
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Travut tnnurance laaa 25%. 
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AMSTERDAM from 


BELFAST from £55 


BERGEN from £180 


BRUSSELS from £59 


DUBLIN from £69 


NICE from £125 


EDINBURGH from £74 


GLASGOW from £74 


PRAGUE ’* from £145 


ZURICH * from £129 
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British Midland 

Diamond Deeds 

Return tens horn London Heathrow. 
Contact your local travel agent or call for details on 


034j-?545?4 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD PLACES 
AT DOWN TO EARTH PRICES. 
CARACAS from £393 return 

MARGARITA ISLAND £505 return 
RIO DE JANEIRO from £432 rcram 
LIMA £544 return 
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Special Interest Hobdays 


McCRHAGER EXPEDmCWS LTD 

A new breed of adventure travel osnpany 
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expeditions V 
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LOW COST FLIGHTS 
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Tours (London) 
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FUXhts (London) 

0181 747 3108 
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and woman ag«d aBROtah. Wqn- 
dorful hoAtey*. graai company. 
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INOIAUNK ULTURAL TRAVELS. 
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INDOCHINA TRAVEL. Vietnam. 
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Overseas Travel 


NORWAY 


4 day Sea 
Breaks 


FROM NEWCASTLE 


Color Line, Norway’s largest ferry 
company, offer you the chance to 
experience the deigns of Norway's Fjord 
Country cm a spectacular Sea Voyage. 

Rdax as your Journey of almost 1,000 
mfles takes you to historic Bergen - . 
gateway to the fjords. 

Sailing from Newcastle, M/S Color 
Viking, with its excellent bars and 
roBuranls is your home for a4 day sea 
break from only £74 per person. 


fUll Stiffs r BREAKFASTS IHCiUDfC 
EACH MORNING 


AR 2,3»d 4 barih cabins ufth 
BfeomrAMfel 


|NhHWld*afcO«t £74 
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One face of Blackpool's seaside entertauawnt- as arctaic as Labonr’s 1983 manifesto, but the town also offers plenty of hi-tech pleasures Photograph: Edward Webb 
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How to get there 

Britain's strangest air route will 
take you to Blackpool from 
Gatwick. Jersey European flight 
170 begins at the Sussex airport, 
and calls in at Belfast and the 
Isle of Man before arriving at 
Squire's Gate airport (just past 
the Pepsi Max Big One in the 
south erf the town). A return 
ticket costs £164. 

The Macmillan government saw 
to the closure of Blackpool 
Central station, and Intercity 
trains to Blackpool North were 
ended under the present regime; 
long-distance rail travellers have 
to change at Preston these days. 
If you are travelling from a 
constituency such as, say, 
Huntingdon, a Supersaver bo 
Blackpool North costs £40 
(change at Peterborough and 
York, not valid on Fridays). The 
cheapest fare from London is an 
Apex return of £31. 

Where to stay 

“You're staying at the Sheraton”. 
A few conferences back, some 
BBC journalists were delighted to 
hear this news horn their 
management But the cheery 
Hotel Sheraton (01253 352723) 
is a family concern that has no 
connection with the international 
hotel group, and does not have 
quite the same range of facilities. 
While the hacks were less than 
overjoyed, any normal visitor will 
probably be happy with BAB at 
tiie Sheraton for £36 single/£68 
double. 

Those who are looking for 
Blackpool’s best will be 
dismayed to learn that the 
Imperial Hotel (01253 23971) 
is fully booked: not just for the 
Tory conference, but for most of 
October. 

Who to ask 

Blackpool tourist information: 
01253 21623. 


C ross-dressing, intrigue at number 10 and 
an acceleration in the rate of descent: 
these are some of the things that Con- 
servative delegates can look forward to 
as they assemble in Blackpool this 
weekend The first thing you see, as you 
approach the Lancashire resort across the fiat 
Pylde peninsula, is the tip of the lower. 

But much more impressive than Blackpool’s 
midget Eiffel is the spectacular tangle or met- 
alwork next door. The Pepsi Max Big One is 
claimed to he the world’s largest and fastest 
roller-coaster, and its absurd angles and scar- 
let swirls of steel dominate the skyline. Politi- 
cians wishing to experience Aat sinking feel- 
ing should trudge through the amusements at 
the Pleasure Beach, past fine old timber roller- 
coasters that look as archaic as Labour’s 19S3 . 
election manifesto. Like that document, tradi- 
tional entertainment has fallen victim to 
Nineties’ techno-glamour. Candidates for the 
Big One stump up a deposit of £3.50 and are 
tunnelled through futuristic tubes and loaded 
into rocket-like cars (sit on the back benches 


for the best view, as well as advance warning 
of each twist and turn that awaits you). 

The next three minutes are tougher than a 
John Humphries interview on the Today pro- 
gramme. First you are winched tortuously 
slowly to the 235-foot-high summit before a 
succession of unlikely g-forces grab you and 
drag you downwards at 85mph. After the ini- 
tial plunge, you rebound upwards faster than 
you can say “opinion poll" and go on a hair- 
raising tour that seems to take you around half 
the town before depositing you again in a quiv- 
ering heap. 

A more sedate ride can be- procured for as 
little as 70p on' one of the town’s trams. Last 
weekend, the world's first electric street 
tramway celebrated its 110th birthday. These 
creakily charming vehicles have stayed on the 
rails through every U-turn in transport policy. 
While the rest of Britain was ripping up tram 
tracks, Blackpool was exploring every design 
possibility in electric traction. So today you can 
ride on an open-air tram, a double-decker, and 
even an illuminated tram - which this year is 


sponsored by the North West Lancashire 
Health Authority. 

The trams rattle along a seafront that is 
Thatcherism run wild. The Golden Mile came 
into being at the end of the 19th century, when 
the traders were turfed off the beach and moved 
into the gardens of houses on the Promenade. 
Unrestrained market forces ted to the creation 
of a sticky strip of vendors, selling candy floss, 
rock and the ultimate Blackpool ctich€: the kiss- 
me-quick hat. 

Amove towards sophistication has seen part 
of the Promenade subtitled Ocean Boulevard 
(watch out California), but since July this year 
most attention has been focussed on the huge 
hangar of a building just across the road. 

Number 10 is looking a tittle shaky. It is the 
last stop on the 90-minute orbit around the 
World of Coronation Street, Blackpool’s newest 
attraction. Hilda Ogden's trio of flying ducks 
draw you into a orgy of nostalgia about Britain’s 
best-ioved soap opera. Even those who shun the 
serial in favour of Westminster Live and 
Panorama will enjoy the tale of bow a terrace 


in Salford became a national addiction. Sound- 
and-vision bites are augmented by appari- 
tions: life-size holograms of Jack and Vera and 
Elsie Tanner (“The Street’s Scarlet Woman’’ - 
and they don’t mean socialist) materialise 
before you. The running commentary by Ken 
Barlow and Rita Sullivan is as patronising as 
any party political broadcast But inside the 
wobbly exterior of number 10 Coronation 
Street the Kabin newsagency, your dream of 
appearing in the programme can come true. 
Stand against a true blue background, and the 
wonders of colour separation overlay let you 
take part in a scene from the serial. Your speak- 
ing part is edited in, your name added to the 
credits and £10 prised easily from your party 
funds for the souvenir video. 

Blackpool wQl put on its own show at 6.25 
tonight and every evening until Guy Fawkes’ 
Night Tory luminaries will find the Promenade 
blocked by thousands of ligbtseers on a six-mile 
stretch of seafront The profits of Norweb, the 
privatised regional electricity company, will be 
boosted by £60,000. The cost of what is offi- 


cially Britain’s biggest tourist attraction is off- 
set by sponsorship: this year, Carlisle's veiy own 
trucking legend Eddie Stobart has paid for 
fibre-glass models of his trucks to be up in 
tights. 

The Secretary of State for National Heritage 
may wish to celebrate Blackpool’s tourism 
ascendancy, but Virginia Bottomley may be less 
impressed by the pinnacle of the resorfs 
nightlife. Not little and Large, nor the blue 
banter of Roy “Chubby” Brown, but Funny 
Girls on Queen Street Even when the Tbries 
aren’t in town, it is hard to pick the men from 
the girls in this riotous club. The theory and 
practice of transvestism is the theme at Funny 
Girls, and all the staff from the cabaret artistes 
to the glass collector are men in drag. The show 
outrages until 1 1pm every night and this week 
its regular clientele of thrill-seekers will be 
boosted by a marginal constituency of jour- 
nalists and politicians, seeking to make the most 
of their stay and getting thoroughly exhausted 
in the process. To paraphrase the late Harold 
Wilson, a week can be a long time in BlackpooL 


TRAILS OF THE UNEXPECTED 


More than just a football team and railway junction. Welcome to Watford 


W ho in their right mind would 
want to visit Watford? The traf- 
fic system is a nightmare, for a 
start, and the town hardly sounds a 
place 1 to see the best of Britain. Yet 
this old Hertfordshire market town 
has Tidor almshouses, a superb 
park, one of the finest of all Victo- 
rian churches and - not least - was 
the birthplace of the Fig TVee 
Legend. 

Catch a train to Watford Junc- 
tion, which is easy because of the 
frequency of the service. Leave by 
the main entrance arid turn up 
Clarendon Road. This was origi- 
nally fronted by Victorian villas, a 
few of which survive, sandwiched 

between glitzy office building 

At the top. rowering beside the 
orbital nightmare that is the inner 
ring road, is Beecheri Grove Bap- 
tist church. Recent refurbishment 
means that its vivid red-brick exte- 
rior of 1877 causes unsuspecting 
pedestrians to leap .in surprise.. 
Cross the road and admire the 
Pa face Theatre,, a testament to 
Edwardian showmanship. Opened 
in 1908 as a music hall, it has 
played host to such stare as Little 
Tich. Marie Uoyd,Snn Uiureland 
even a young Chari ie Chaplin. 

Him left down the high street and 
stroll oast two excellent bank 
buildings! first a Lloyds of 1889 'and 
then an Edwin Lutyens gem for the 


U it 
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Holy Rood 
church 
Photo: 

Simon 
Cakfer 

Midland: it has an exquisite flattened 
dome which looks a bit. like the lid 
of an exotic teapot Keep going 
down the High Street past the 
Bfockbusters video store which occu- 
pies a glass pyramid, and then cross 
over into the lower section of the 
High Street. 

The River Colne flows nearby 
and its ford, together with “Watb”, 
an Old English word for hunting, 
gave the town its name. The plenti- 
ful supply of water from the Colne 
attracted brewers, particularly the 
Benakin family who. lived in an 
attractive Georgian mansion: This 
now houses the excellent Watford 
Museum. It details the story of 
OdhamS, the printers who moved to 
theouiddrts of \NktfiMdin 1936, and, 
as you might expect, there is a sec- 
tion entirety devoted to football and 


How to set there 

Watford Junction station has direct 
ccmnecffons from London Euston, 
Milton Keynes, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

Why you should go m the 
next fortnight 

The Watford Artslink Festival begins 
today and runs until 22 October. 


Watford’s most famous supporter, 
Elton John. 

Retrace your steps and just past 
King Street turn left towards the 
parish church of St Mary’s. lacing it 
are two beauties: the old Free School 
of 1704, built for “the teadiirig of 40 
poor boys and 14 poor girls of Wat- 
ford in good literature and manners" 

and the Bedford almshouses of 1580. 

By the south-east comer of the 
cbufch is a tomb which gave birth to 
the Flglkee legend. The stoiy goes 
that a wealthy woman was deter- 
mined to prove there was do God. 
She ordered seeds to be placed in her 
coffin on the understanding that if no 
tree grew after her death, then God 
was indeed dead. A fig tree duty 
sprouted, which for many years 
attracted sightseers. Shame to ruin 
a good story but the tree, in foci. 


Who to ask 

The town does not have a tourist 
information centre You can call the 
local council on 01923 226400, 
extension 2840, or ring the East Anjgia 
Tourist Board on 01473 822922. 

To tour the Church of 
Holy Rood 

Call Father Bernard oa 01923 
224085 for details. 


sprang out of the church vault. And 
it did not survive the severe winter 
of 1963. 

Leave the church, averting your 
eyes from the hideous car park, and 
walk up Exchange Road. At the 
junction with Market Street. is. the 
. wonderful Church of the Hoty Rood 

— if it wasn’t in unfashionable Wat- 
ford it would be under permanent 
siege by tourists. The inside takes 
your breath away. lt was designed by 
J F Bentley, the architect responsi- 
ble for Westminster Cathedral He 
was fortunate to be working here for 
a rich, local benefactor, Mr Holland 

- a man so wealthy that he had his 
own-personal railway station. 

-Holy Rood was officially opened 
-ml890 and Bentley continued work- 
ing on it untO his death in 1901 The 
detail, colouring and cra ftsmanshi p 


offer a sensuous feast for the eye: 
the vaulting in the chapel and bap- 
tistry, the marble and tiles by the 
altar, toe elegant light fittings, bfoth- 
ing was skimped - not even the squir- 
rel at the foot of the pulpit 

After such bravura, a period of 
repose is needed. Meander through 
the side streets and into Cassiobury 
Park. For centuries the grounds were 
home to the Earls of Essex wbo bad 
enough clout to stop the railway 
coining through their property - 
which is why the line between 
London and Birmingham curves 
gently around Watford. The earls’ 
Cassiobury House was pulled down 
is 1927 but the park was spared 
development. 

Leaving the park, stroll up 
Rickmanswoith Road. On the left is 
the Peace Memorial Hospital, a neo- 
Georgian building, now empty. Thke 
the subway towards what is effec- 
tively the top end of the High Street 
It is difficult to believe that the 
pond in front of you was once fre- 
quented by horse and cattle. Pass 
underneath the flyover which 
bizarrely crosses over the high street 
and on the right is the final delight, 
a grouping of Elizabethan timber- 
frame houses now occupied by a jew- 
eller. On the left is Clarendon Road 
and the way to the station. 

Andrew Davies 




Watford 




LOOK BEFORE YOU BOSK 


ABTA 

ARTA mbo » you know your holiday is protected. Every travel agent and tour operator In our membership operates under our strict codes of conduct and has passed our rigorous checks on 
tf^fir^K^aTseSirity Soin the unlikely event that they should fafi flrKraialty, we'll ensure that It's not your holiday that suffers. For a leaflet containing the full story on what ABTA offers you, cal! 01 71 307 1991. 
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travel eastern europe 



Real Lviv, only 36 hours from London 

Any Sunday you can catch a bus to the former Soviet Union. Martin Skirraw climbed aboard at Victoria 



s an introduction to Lviv, the 
ancient city of western Ukraine, 
the “Central^ Bus Terminal is not 
a success. Set in the outer suburbs 
[ among a cheerless landscape of 
t-war high-rise buildings, it is 
a model of inconvenience to travellers. So 
much so that were it not for the enthusi- 
asm of a crowd of locals waving me on to 
a train for the city centre, I might have 
done an immediate U-turn and clambered 
on board the bus back to London. 

The choice of hotels in Lviv is limited 
There is the Grand Hotel, frequented by 
Western businessmen and the only place 
in town where your plastic may get a whirl 
. And the Hotel George, a stately and com- 
fortable residence in the old town where 
Hapsbuig Emperor Franz Josef used to 
stay. Outside, you can see the balcony from 
... where Liszt conducted the Lviv Phflhar- 
* monic in the Emperor's honour. 

• : Jf any city needs treatment for an 


identity complex, it is Lviv. Founded in the 
13th century, it prospered, at the cross- 
roadsofthe trade routes between East and 
West Europe, changing name periodically 
at the behest of whichever nation hap- 
pened to control the region: Leopolis one 
century, Lemberg and Leonsburg the 
next, and more recently Lvov. Overrun by 
the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany in 
quick succession during the war, it was lib- 
erated by the Red Army and became part 
of Soviet Ukraine in 1944. There it has 
remained, the only change being that as 
of 24 August 1991, Ukraine has been a 
fully independent nation. 

Walk round the city and you’ll see evi- 
dence of this shifting identity. At one end 
of the tree-lined modem square is the neo- 
classical Ivan Franlco Opera and Ballet 
Theatre named after the 19th-century 
Ukrainian revolutionary and writer (a 
statue of Lenin in front was pulled down 
after Ukrainian independence). At the 


other, is a monument to the great Polish 
patriot of the same period, the Romantic 
poet Adam Mickiewicz. 

Heading past the 14th -century cathe- 
dral you come to the heart of the old 
town - the market place, or Rynok. It is 
a curious mix of Renaissance-style 
facades, a VTennese-Iootdng town hall; 
and cobbled paving that seems posi- 
tively medieval. I ventured into what my 
street plan told me was the history 
museum, but it turned out to be the 
Museum of Furniture and Porcelain. 
Here I fell into conversation with Dr. 
Boxys, president of the Independent 
Journal of Ukrainian Political Scientists, 
The Ukrainian Times. We met for a drink 
that evening and he presented me with a 
copy (in Ukrainian) of his article, “The 
Revolution after the Revolution in 
Ukraine'*. As we downed, a bottle of. 
Crimean brandy, he launched into a 
one-sided discourse on the “psychologi- 


cal inertia'” affecting the Ukrainian nation 
since independence. 

In a bid for light relief, I suggested going 
out to eat so we strolled through the semi- 
deserted streets to find somewhere suitable. 
En route Dr Boiys gave me a guided tour 
the remnants from the fire of 1623 which 
destroyed the town; the carving of St 
George and die Dragon on the 17th-cen- 
■ tuiy Boimfs Chapel; and the Nazis’ mur- 
der of 140,000 Jew&from the Lviv Ghetto. 

But so far as -restaurants were con- 
cerned, Dr Borys was a disappointment: 
either be didn’t know of any or there were 
none, so we parted. At 10pm in Lviv, it 
seemed there was only one place open - 
the restaurant at Hie Grand HoteL Here 
I had a four-course dinner (herring, hand 
of pork, mushroom-filled pancakes, ice 
cream) for little more than the equivalent 
of £5. And it was with a surprising sense 
of reluctance that I dimbed aboard the bus 
onward to Poland the next day. 


How to get there 

Acton Holidays (0181-896 
1642) runs a weakly bus 
service from London to Lviv: 
return fere, £139. Ukraine 
International (01293 553767) 
has four flights a week from 
Gatwick to KJev, from £335. 

How to get in 

All foreigners require a visa: 
Ukrainian Embassy (0171-727 
6312. recorded information . 
0891 515919), but the 
procedure Is cumbersome: you 
are supposed to supply a letter 
of invitation or hotel voucher. 
The independent traveller 
without these can apply 
through Ukrainian Travel 
(0161-652 5050).lf you arrive 
without a visa, you will have to 
pay an exorbitant fee to enter. 



SIMON 

CALDER 


C hecking-in at Gatwick 
for a charter flight to 
Prague, the ground staff 
were pleased to tell me that 
the airline had opted for 
free seating. Tree seating** 
sounds like one of those 
concepts, like civil rights. 

that you really ought to 
favour. The subtext, how- 
ever, seemed to be: “We 
haven’t got any seating 
plans that fit this particular 
Sovier-built aircraft, so 
- you're all going to have to 
fi g ht your way on board". 

The departure gate 
resembled a heaving scrum. 
The extent of the smoking 
section was decided by the 
simple expedient of allow- 
ing smokers to crowd on 
board first and to fill up the 
plane from the back. Then 
the rest of us piled on. 

The plane was a Tupolev 
134, an ancient copy of the 
even more elderly 
Caravelle. The two rasping 
engines at the back made a 
bit of a fuss getting us off 
the ground, but once aloft 
the service was spot-on, 
with disproportionately 
• good food and drink 
considering the ticket cost 
/only £99. 

Airlines from what used 
to be called the Eastern 
bloc have sometimes been 
unfairly maligned. I used to 
clean out planes at Gatwick. 
The air crew who showed 
the most civility were 
invariably the stewardesses 
of Aeroflot and Balkan 
Bulgarian, who used to 
sneak us glasses of fruit 
juice. On a hot summer's 
day on the melting airport 
apron this small kindness 
was greatly appreciated. In 
those days u communist" air- 
craft were parked at distant 
stands and guarded for the 
duration of their stay by 
members of Special Branch, 
while we cleaners frater- 
nised clandestinely with the 
“enemy”, drinking entente 
cordial. 
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P HOLIDAYS V! 


The best value luxury 
camping in Europe 


£ 99 
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RAMBLERS HOLIDAYS! 
SLIMMER 1996 

BROCHURE NOW AVAILABLE 

.140 great walking, trekking, sightseeing 
and interesting holidays 
Send, pbone or fax for a copy 

Ramblers Holidays 

Box 43 Welwyn Garden AL8 6PQ 
TeL 01707 331133 
Fax: 01707 333276 

i lAgIAV5Q94 EST. 1946 CAA ATOL 9 90; 
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France 


UNEARTH THE REAL 

FRANCE 


■ '*Uke a Hite truffle, die true heart of 
t 1 France is easier to find with a guide. 
Jr.lRelax and let International Rail 
' .^afete you with advice and a range 
,*]hrtop value passes and tickets - 
simply caJI the experts 

oin 8342345 

r PorEunatae WWfltR 
RmdomPaat* 
ktordty Europe BooUntp 

JTjcrs* 



HHEiCHMOM Chramtog. period, 
item cMtago. poof. In urgo gra* 
dan. FiwnEZ3a (01 EM) 82377? 
HEX NOUS VS Saw monayl Booh 
erecKlSDO prtwtt owncm advar- 
baa. Chateaux. Win A tairo* 
houses, "many wHh poota, eet- 
taBea.apai t iiart i .mffieinm.tam- 
h totals, B A 9*. Spec tat tola. 
Mt regions of Franco. Colour 
Bttchl {OT4SIJ GB2SC3- 
BTTXNV.i Autumn and motor 
breafca. Fartnhoura accomodaataei 
brI cottage. For Monnatkm M. 

ioian««te- ’ " ‘ 


Barrnuiv, dohdogne. 

ProuancaQuaffiy vitas by d» bob 
or srith pools. Broch (01 Bl) 
7078794 Sunsaiea vffiai. 


CHARQJTE. Beautifully rsstmwj 
CIBOl tannhouss. 3 double bad- 
rooms.Magnlflesrtvlmw.peacs. 
fuf sstttaB, avntebta afl yeot Fram 
Cl 90 pH SB Inclusive. T«L 
PQ334505B53* 


Eastern Europe 


Jfrijitq > 5pecial 
WOpp 

3 Return Scheduled His 

♦ 6 nb SB 5* Hole? 

♦ Greet WaD Trip 


Russia & 
Trans-Si b 

• Budget Russia Hotels 

• Family Stays in Rossis 

• ExtaMh«1taii*-Slb Options 

• Cenhvl Aston Rail Routes 


On Earapa Tnvol Ltd 
AsM*r<rao HUM Mfti tpPtC 

AT0LS721 


Tel 0181 5689424 
Fax 0181 5888845 
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TRAVELLERS CZECH 

CZECH REPUBLIC 
HUNGARY • SK1-CZECH 


PragK 3 dapik isc »caxn ErqnflTO 
9 dbys coach from £139 
coach only from £84 
Budapest 3 days air from £219 
autumn + Winter breaks 
1996 Brochure Out Now 
m ATOLS96 3B 


Tef: 01959 540700 


C/echers 


Tor Prague, Vienna. 
Budapest, Slovakia 
Pensions (fr. £12 ppn) 
Hotels & lots More 
The Central European 
Specialists 


< all I) 1 70t> 62 >6,N‘> 


WEEKEND BREAKS 

PRAGUE iZ. £ 21 ? 
BUDAPEST :ro:r. £215 
WARSAW -.-£249 
ST. PETERSBURG r-S:? 
FRFCAUrd 

0171-734 5101 
£Tj 11 


PRAGUE, VI aOtA, BUDAPEST and 
SRNrtda. Central pandons, hotafa 
& apt*- Caachois {01700) 623888- 

PRAGUE Apartments, hotato, car 
Mra. IBnetartM are u i g a d . Cbeeh- 
msto Tnwrt Ol 81 -39B37&*- 

P HAGUE: HOTELS fm ESD pp, 
Bghta fm £149. Bedopnat totals 
tm El 9. Sights Ci 69. Vienna: 
tOgMs £158. hotels hn £81 pp- 

■ ATOL 2 620 - Auto Plan 0150 
2S7777. 

PRAGUE - Apartments and hotel In 
the old cBy centra, from £12- 
EEOpppn. Cal (Oisaa) 6176a 

PRAGUE A COUNTRYSIDE. JVC 
flats, B 8 B. FamfV totals, fr £& 
CAchdoys. IhVteX 01273 *74730. 


Germany 



UNLOCK THE REAL 

GERMANY 


Ldte die vault of a great castle, the 
secrets of Germany need to , be 
unlocked. Relax and let International 
RaB be your key with advice and a 
range of top value passes and tickets 
- simply caff the experts' 

oin 8342345 

ForEumataii totarftof, 

fre e dom Psts 4 
ttian£yEurapuBookkt03 
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Corsica 


SIMPLY CORSICA. 1966 brochure 
now avabhle. The man bssuBU 
island /nffwltafftwauiean. Mr 
altar vfltaswttli poota. ss^da cot- 
tages. styflsb totata, motMtaln 
Buttergas. an tafand Wto rtatog 
programme and floww and palm- 
ing twfldaya. Plan#* 

9323. AHIA V1337 ATCX. 1B22 


Afro. 


If you wish to advertise 
in tins section please 
telephone the IVavel 
Tfeam on 0171 293 2222 


Italy 


IDYLLIC HAUL Cognoyslda to 
Coast, the camplatt aela ctl on. 
Aridmaw'j Toscana. ffW) 
7078785 ASIA V7278. 
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VENICE PL0R8MCE ROME 
Vonstto. prtaaie proparttas to let 
weakly TaUfiax 0181 '878 
113MBK 

SIMPUr TUSCANY & UMBRIA: Tfa- 
dttoRal country vtae-apartmenG 
with pool and flskftta. Dy-drtve 
holidays tenuring c la im ing , tail, 
male totals. Plus apectal Interast 
holidays and short breaks to Flo- 
rence. Ftaaee caB 0181 889 8323. 
ASTA V183Y AT0L 1822 AllO. 


Greece 


GREEK ISLANDS CLUB 

25 pm of amnftiiH S yflla and 
hotel bo&top for tfiotc who 
npirt pnvacy, Esofon. 
pcrsaaal smice rod bmdltal 
■unuu nd s i g L 

PAMtn - ITHACA • CtmALOM' 
Lepkas-Zakvicthos 
Ktihuu • Coan. 1 ■ Skiathcb 
S aoraai • Alovokr 
Oa» ■ Anomarasos 
For s b rodwr e wl rphrew i 

(01932} 220477(24 h») 

a tatpyArenduaiA/ilw/ 
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VaCeMraHAhfiLst 
«»T*«7S4mrOt*SI*tK) | 


cflf^o-Greek {mOrcflez 16 
yean csperiacc » pnde yoo off 
the beaten back and (farmer 
true Ctttan hogat afi t y . 


11 998 BBOCHPRE OUT NOff H 
. Iras cere gfeaibndm 
(kreecutraon: (MU) 

10181 995 93231 

Mftwm aroLirttj 

GRBCOHLEfFEUXEMA. Rydrtre. 
HoMs and VBa specteBsts. ATOL 
2817. AfTO. 01482 379990. 

THE MDEPENDENT recommends 
Pure Crats. Unapott sesnsry and 
_ S/C village 


S/C 

Bro chure. 0181 7600879 
ATOL2757. 

SNIPUr IONIAN. 1996 brochure 
now aMBBsbta. Panes, Cephatorta, 
Zakyndios, Laflras. Hhaca Corfu. 
Oi in t —se nUeay Greek. PrWste vS- 
tas wfth pooit, hoteia and senskta 
cottages In istsprtll lo cad ons. 
Also pointing and walking toff- 
days. Ptaaro oaB 0181 9B6 B323. 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL 1822 AITO 


Spain 


TRAVEUB&mr 

In I SPAIN 

I fabulous dtiej, remote mountaai 
I »SagHmdt«ispoit coastal 
areas throughout Spwi 
sjj!^Codage s,^ wi th pools* 
trxfitiond hotels. - 
trWLM iOBg 
biltg 


ALMUNECAR, Gn 
apis. & hT 


£1 00 p-»k or £225 per month per 
brochure. TeL 


HtJAS. 2 bed vlls tqwrtmant fl en- 
srtM to prtwa gantats. Aaalabla 
Oct-UsrcrLtSL 01 223483975 

ANDALUCIA HOUSE to lovely 

mountain vHage ol Gaudn nr 
Ronds. Convenient tor 
SevOWGranada. Sips Z/3.-TU 
(01203) *13020. 

ANDALUSIAN FARMHOUSE, In 
mauntata valley, near Rondo. 
Sleeps 4-5. wflh pool & bnge stw 
cSo. From E17Spw. ToL (01*1) 
3404480. 3 bd hartpriv pool rtso 

ANDALUCIA. 4 bed house In tred)- 
Bbnd AJpoiamm vfltage eaulb at 
Oastoltoh (0181)2250870. 

8KBNG in Austria. 250 tans of manl- 
eured ptota & mountain rsetau- 
renta galore. Catered f ar mhouse 
ctirtet, Gsettote 85* hotels. Ski 
Lsogangom 7307234. 


Turijey 


simply TURKEY Personal aervle* 
from Dnkay spaetoflsta. Private 
VIBaa, co nve n e d cottages, sel e ct 
hotels, taflor mode M ne rarie e. 

Speohl Interest 
dhdng raid short 
breaks to Istanbul. For* copy of 
our brochure please oslh (O 181 ) 
8858823. ASIA V18S7 ATOL 1822. 




Skiing Holidays ' 


21 Years in 
the Alps 



Chelats. Chalethotols and 
Premier Chelats. 

Nanry service and free sta 
gukfing. Maribet. Vol cflafire 
Courchevel 1850. Uerbier, 
St Anton, Coumwyoix and 
new this year La Ragno. 
Call now tor a brochure. 

TB. 0171-393 31311 

24 tvbmcftise few 0171-303 0094 
Open Mon-Frl 9-Bpm. SB 9-2pro 

Mark Warner 



SMEai 


attwe is ofcrii auntddn 
■EiriAphdBUn 
I BFtwaiCoUHg ajtamrjsena* 


MERISKI/1^ 

01451 844788 


SH PEAK spedaltata to Vaulany 
(Atpe ifHuea) Chalets, Ho Me. 
S/C- Superb eu table, sM-guldtag. 
chfld care, short tranetara. ATtS. 
2B9F7. AlTa TM: D12E2 7B4M1 . 

HBUBEL * NOTTARET with SM 
Bqtsttanca. ExcoBent en nude 
chalets, ski gukBRg, nanntaa, 
wondsrtrt food. FOr thl» seasons 
brochure cefl. (OitT) 9743351 p* 
hra) 


VWtfT*rt ‘ftao 
•VdThoRss 


Coratbevd 
iMerfbd ■ La 


'Moreme 


S | fe&tote8*»&ffWw I 
■ ffla%Sow*.B*««fcpbtl 
■ MNwaWnlbnlw 

TehOlSl 313 0690 I 


3 VaUayw 


Oteef value dl s e ero w 
from dw Fienoti O pentale te 


Eafgaeai 
7ittaHBfrretJiwi£t29 
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Call 0171 610 9479 


„ SKI USA & 
CVVADA 


*22 TVjp tki raora is N. 

A-Hotcb. caaitai and atcred cbafcu 
*Newf Hdi-t&ogsad mowar ilmng 

CaD far .broch me BH -• 


01 71 - 71 3-5337 



SKI MERIBEL 


8 Days A Week SHag, ' 
Shuttle Coacb - Saw Train, 
The New Luxuy Siecper Coach, 
Wusiw HoMay. SA^CSeted 
Odets CoorchewL 
Graqp Bookings 


0181 649 8458 


^COUNTRY efcflng.bi pc 
tsgee- Wtarm, Meodly 


In pretty eld «8- 


beghnom. TeL HEADWATER 
gnoom 42220 AITO 2412 XTOL. 
PORTS DU 



RirEast 



C7apar\ ’96 PQQQ 

pricer film LOyO 

l* 01703 730830 

I amiosM mp rot issa wi> pua 


Russia 


BED 8 BREAKFAST hoMay* ta 
Pwaratuig A Moscow, excur- 
sions, guides, theatre ete.Ptu* 

Slbratan advanturasTM 0171 248 

7508 


Activity Holidays 


Breathing Space. 

(Don’t take it for graxuad) 


iaaktoorMbr 

wog mm. 



Join us. 

YwebutoonbifiM 
rntWcn YWwcA, Ae ^wswrirroburemga: 
end BMwbenidp of one of 380 beal tpoep*. 

Mr/*Wl»WMe 

Atoll 


We don’t. HdpistaqtUmi'sbiredn^ 
tpaai open. Bmpatai rod coradtoe, btfi ptaoa, 
toahcrnlmMdbDd RrwsBcts- 

R»r 60 yeras, TBb Rambles^ bbbyngsal 
v%8rocetoret)eroacbinta8**ta«j^ngrighB 
of sccem no soon of txr oast bcsatifbl amntyride. 

Tdc flwaft. TMeeahresaur, asakkx dx 
tone. InM inlta Bawub. 


Mi 


Myeatswoding 
fim 


1-7 Wandsworth Road, London 5W8 ZX2C 


Oroieftarii 

Tide bw lira membwihp type mqered 

O Odriary-rid O BrnhamCCS 

□ Fanlfy/joinl £20 D Joint reduced" £10 

0ra Km aetata et tone addreu] 

□ UfeaMabwdspE550l£273t) 

Unetar IB/toieWretaWeSiedM/iiRW^ 
tdOyeoneraw. Ptarae delta dpie of birfi 

Don a tion £ lendbteC. 

□: 
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Africa 


SOUTH AFRICA 


GARDEN ROUTE 
. NADU. TRANSVAAL 
A araqos satactlon of Ctassk 
HoteK Game Bcsanras and 
Charming Homes & Gardens, 
ttde and drane poor own Olnerxry 
wWt the freedom of fly-dthe 
Hrecr ithednli Ogbtx to Cape 
Tbem, loharetadeng and Dufam. 

This winter raqoy glorious 
South African summer sen. 
BEACHES VINEYARDS 
GAME RESERVES 
5 TEAM TRAIN SAFARIS 

South African Affair Ann. 2334 
SV7+hnrabaR Road, landau Vf6 8QH 


0171-381 5222 


ZIMBABWE 

TANZANIA. BOTSWANA 
ZAMBiA c. NAV.IBlA 
TAILORMAOE SAFARIS 


Luxurious remote lodges. 
Walking, camming, riomg and 
vehldB safaris vitth the vray 
hasstguktaa. Superb wUdflfe. 

. .Adventure with comfort 
CM 180ON8 your dad satei. 
Phone John Burden cm 



Hamfton House. 

6GPMmarstonRd 

Northamptan. NNi BBC 


*1 FOR AFRICA, 

CNtattwn/HraareffWrtftL FUghta 
on». Ww maim pactogM, 
sataila; Aral 8 club tpeeiab . fat 
kirtfiar Mb and, ora brochure ealt 
Africa Havel Centra (0171) 
3888S7& ATOL 3384. 

ESSAOUIRA,l*OROCCO. UagnHl- 
cert views over Adamic 8 Medina 
from restored Arab house m Kaa- 
Uh.£17Spcn 8171 22W29S. 


Holidays Afloat UK 


BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY, Surrey/ 
Hants. Lux boats. (01258) 703881. 

BRfttWS BEST SMf MTO Nmotr- 
boat hoOdaye. Eoriy | 
often tor U6. Brochure 
728635. 



LBSUHELY CYCLING & walking, 
quality toddaya In Norfoh. Coro* 
kei o u r priority: Unera o n ad. Ds Qe 
carried. Mflrximn Ways 01803- 
871111 
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COTTAGE 

HOLIDAYS 


£25 


FROM 

ONLY 


big new 

19945 BROCHURE 


1000's of quality conajes 
throughout the country - 
choose a short break 
from 559 or a week's hoDday 
from A8S per cottage 

IMS PRICES KILD 
CALL TODAY FOR DETAILS 



01282 445729 


y PROM do PP. 
rrs THE KEY TO THE 
COUNTRY'S 
PAVOURITE COTTAGES, 
nuicsi tow Dtrosrr omt 


Lm U> LmhwoU 
fc m h uium e* Uafew tree Mre 
TaHaok m, ft m* inm^^Morpi 

•on usm<p a d Bt aocn 
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Heart Of England 


nO$M»N-mE 

The cauway to the Wye Valley 
nod sg much more. 

Ouwcdale Hotel 

WjJfcrdftwd, HR9SPQ 

AA“ RAC 

Family to country bouse bold, 
let n an Eprbdi rose garden, 
Only ‘ i iS& irora Town Centre. 
Fn/Sai DUB cn Mine l74pp 
Reduenoos nwlweek uad tangrr 
slays. Further ndocnuni from 
30ib Ocroher. 
Noyupsinek room 
Col brochure 01989 565801 
New Year pR^mmmc ovwtable 


HEREFORD, fabulous Christmas 
break. Period hotel. 3 nh FB 
•nouto- toad bBraa. CtayahooS- 
Inn-PotiY trek. Walelng. Dtoera . 
Murder Myraary E376. (01432) 
830083 
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English Country 

Cottages 

An UNMY.uLrii 

dtoitr in EnsIjiidN 
lovelicsi jrr«. 
Few 428 (up 
colour brochure 
RlNfc 

(01415)812222 
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Snow's up 

By Chris Gill 

skiing correspondent 



* he “ man y Bntsh skieis are 
ircsrirt . fi ? d n « la a™ce in an Alpine ski 

■rcson painfully expensive because of the 
conunmng shde of the pound against the 
Ausinan, French and Swiss currencies, the 
question of where to ski on the cheap 
assumes wider importance 
Anyone who keeps an eye on exchange 
rates (or who studies brochure prices ) wlJ 
be aware that Italy, in contrast, has become 
cheaper. Bui there is no doubt that for rock- 
bonom prices, you need to head east 

Bulgaria and Romania have a worthwhile 
edge over other budget des tinatio ns — on 
average, a one-week package in a three-star 
hotel is likely to be £60 to £90 cheaper than 
Andorra or a cheap Italian resort. But it’s 
the on-the-spot prices that are strikingly low. 
Lut passes in eastern Europe work out at 
around £50 to £60 a week, against £80 to £90 
in Italy and £100 to £140 elsewhere in the 
Alps. Ski school, too, is cheaper than else- 
where — although precise comparison is 
complicated by variations in hours of tuition. 
Equipment hire, curiously, is not cheaper 
than in a cheap Italian resort. 

Day-to-day incidental expenses are low, 
too; but not as low as they once were — it 
appears that locals have realised they can 
jack up prices without losing business. This 
is particularly true in apntsski bars and 
nightclubs. You may find beer at 50p a bot- 
tle, but it’s more likely to be £1 to £2. 

Apart from prices, there is another fac- 
tor at work: there isn't a lot to spend your 
money on. Mountain restaurants are best 
viewed as pit stops for rebydration and sus- 
tenance: the range of food is limited and the 
quality low, though many visitors seem to 
find the appallingly primitive loos the main 
drawback. Apris-sla expenditure is likely to 
be limited to straightforward drinks. 
Ruinous early-evening tours of patisseries 
and clothes shops are not a problem. 

The most popular resorts are Foiana 
Brasov in Romania and Borovets and Pam- 
porovo in Bulgaria. None offers very exten- 
sive or difficult skiing, none offers much to 
do other than ski, and all rely heavily on low 
cost to attract custom from the West; but 
there are differences between them. 

Foiana Brasov consists of hotels dotted 
around a spacious wooded plateau, and lit- 
tle elre. The ski area is very limited, and the 
lifts hardly adequate; even in low season 
(weekend queues are serious). But the 
locals are friendly, and tuition is good. 

Borovets is similar, but has more of a vil- 
lage feel, partly because there are bars and 
restaurants dotted around - there is quite 
a lot of apres-sfd action. The ski area is east- 
ern Europe’s biggest, although with only 
40km of piste it is smaller than practically 
any area you will find in the Alps; and it is 
almost all of intermediate difficulty. 

Pamporovo is smaller, quieter and less 
commeidalised. Its ska area is about half the 
size, and practically all easy. 

Eastern Europe sounds a good bet for 
family holidays. Some of the resorts, too, 
suit people with small children; the nursery 
at Borovets' Hotel R2a gets good reports. 
Ear outweighing these consderations, to my 
mind, is the sad fact that medical fodlities 
in Bulgaria and Romania are as primitive 
as the restaurants and the loos. I personally 
wouldn't want to expose my kids to the risk 
of being hospitalised in Brasov. 


Sq is it the people, the light or the architecture that 
makes Pecs the prettiest place in Hungary? 


By Darius Sanai 


T he old couple on the 
train said that Fees was 
the most beautiful town 
in Hungary. “It’s the 
light,” she said, leaning 
forward and straighten- 
ing her long floral skirt, “it’s 
like the Mediterranean.” 

He, hugging a salami as if it. 
were a baby, pushed his glasses 
back up his nose and contra- 
dicted her. “No, no, it’s the 
people. -Hie people are so 
happy because they live there. 
They know they’re living in the 
best place in Hungary.” The 
two proceeded to exchange a 
series of heated mutters in 
Hungarian. “Anyway,” the 
s alami man said, looking 
defeated, “it’s realty beautiful” 
Fees is Hungary's southern- 
most dty, a four-hour train ride 
due south from Budapest, not 
for from the Croatian border. 
It’s in a beautiful setting, 
squeezed up against forested 
hUIs on one side, the other end 
of town blending into vineyards 
which produce some of the 
country’s best Chardoimay. 

It is one of the most cultur- 
ally enriched cities in Europe: 
established initially by the 
Romans, conquered by the 
Magyars, then seized by the 
Ottoman links and finally set- 
tled by Germans 300 years 
ago. It’s also m a forgotten cor- 
ner - so far south it’s hugely 
free of the crowds of German 
and Austrian tourists who are 
turning the towns of the 
Danube Bend and Lake Bala- 
ton into a kind of central Euro- 
pean CostaBrava. 

Everywhere in town, there 
were girls and women carrying 
small bunches of flowers. At 
the Szechenyi Tfcr, the central 
square, two young women in 
matching alk blouses and per- 
fectly white skirts were sitting 
on a bench, each holding a 
small bunch of pansies. “We 
wait for boyfriends,” said one, 
giggling a little and flicking 
back a lock of chestnut- 
coloured hair. You're giving 
them flowers? “Yes, why not? 
Flowers are beautiful, no?” 

I wandered around for five 
days with an innocent look on 
my face, thinking this could be 
the one and only time in my life 
a woman would give me flow- 
ers. But it didn’t work. 
Because of its southern 





Pecs tends to leave visiters architecturally bemused: 16th, 17th and 18th century buildings are elegantly jumbled together Robert Harding 


location, Pecs is considered 
the “Midi” of this landlocked 
country, and since the foil of 
Communism a cafS culture 
has sprung up. In the 
Rozskaert, a garden cafe 
nestling in the shade of lime 
trees by the imposing cathe- 
dral, I had a superb venison 
goulash, flavoured with fiery 
paprika, and some glasses of 
Egre Bflcaver, Bull’s Blood 
wine -the cady red wine strong 
enough to milch the food. 

The central square is domi- 
nated by what used to be one 
of the finest mosques in central 
Europe, the mosque of Gazi 
Kassim Pasha, built by the 
Ottoman Turks in the 16th 
century. It has since been 
turned into a Catholic church, 
bat it was plainly a mosque 
from its domed outline and 
structure, and is all the more 



striking for this. The Hungar- 
ians generally destroyed all 
traces of the Ottoman invasion. 

The town square tends to 
leave visitors architecturally 
bemused. Buildings from the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
are jumbled together. The 
main cathedral, the Dom, is an 
imposing, neo- Gothic struc- 
ture with four huge towers 


and a remarkable collection of 
ecclesiastical robes, crucifixes 
and rings stretching bade to the 
12th century in its crypt. 

The Little Mosque is the 
only fully preserved Turkish 
monument in Hungary, its 
interior contains intricate 
murals and tapestries, and 
antique carpets. Fees is nearer 
to Istanbul than to Brussels 


(though the locals won’t thank 
you for telling them this) and 
here you really feel this. The 
city has one of the most 
extreme climates in central 
Europe: sweltering summers, 
and wintere with winds Wowing 
in off the Steppes of Russia. I 
had three days of warm sun- 
shine and two days of freezing 
rain. 

The town’s wealth of muse- 
ums provided a more than 
adequate distraction from the 
weather. One is dedicated to 
the artist Victor Vasarely; 
another, the Zsolnay, is lined 
with case upon case of antique 
porcelain, and an archaelogical 
museum of prehistory in the 
region. “Prehistory” is deemed 
to stop with the Magyar con- 
quest in the late 9th century - 
the Magyars being the ances- 
tors of today’s Hungarians. 


How to get there 

British Airways (0345 222112) 
and the Hungarian airline Malev 
(0171-439 0577) each fly twice 
daily between Heathrow and 
Budapest The lowest official tare 
on both airlines is £213.50 
including tax, with an extra £10 
in either direction fix travel on 
Friday; Saturday or Sunday. 
Agents can usually undercut 
these fares: Hamilton Travel 
(0171-344 3344} has a fare of 
£165 return on MaWs morning 
flight. To reach Pecs, the simplest 
option Is the train from Budapest; 
the journey takes around four 
hours for a fore of £12. 

How to get in 

British passport holders no longer 
require a visa for Hungary. 

Where to stay 

Darius Sanai paid £20 a night for 
a single mom at the dean and 
pleasant Hate! Vtg Apad, near the 
station at Martirok utca 14, 

7623 Pecs (00 36 72 31 33 
40). 

Who to ask 

The Hungarian National Tourist 
Office is at P0 Box 4336, 

London SW184XE; call a 
premium-rate number, 0891 
171200, for recorded 
information. 


Moving to more modern 
times, the Donauschwabcn, 
the Swabians of the Danube, 
arrived in Fees 300 years ago. 
They were skilled formers sent 
by the Austro-Hungarian 
empress, Maria Theresa, to fill 
the empty spaces left after the 
Ottoman retreat There are 
still almost 200,000 of them, 
and they produce most of the 
wine in the rolling hills to the 
south of Fees. Because of its 
isolation, this district is one of 
the most beautiful wine-bow- 
ing areas in Europe. Renting a 
car from Fees, I spent a day 
and an evening happily tasting 
Chardoimay and Riesling in 
ViQany, a little village just south 
of the town. “Mram, melons 
and peaches on the palate,” I 
remarked ponderously. “No, 
that* s Chardonnay, this is Ries- 
ling,” hissed my companion. 


something to declare 


Visitors' Book 
Tram Museum. Prague 

“A very good collection. You must come to 
Britain and see some double-decker trams 
which used to run until 1952. RIP.” 

-Donald Hapgood, Chislehurst (whose entry 
is followed by a sketch of a London Transport 
tram) 

“Could do with system maps showing the 
history." 

- Roger Long, Chisleburst 

“Keep on saving them.” 

-John Preston, Lowestoft 

“My favourite is the Mayor's tram, done out 
like a sitting room. Fd lie to have one m the 
back garden for tea-taking.” 

- CH, London 

“Save the world -use a tram." 

-Anon 


Travel writing competition 

T he first deadline of the academic year is fast approaching: 
entries for 1995 Student Havel Writing competition must 
reach us by 14 October. First prize -two round-trip tickets to 
Sydney provided by Campus Travel, and the latest edition of 
the Rough Guide to Australia. Second prize - two Young 
Europe Special airpasses from Lufthansa which allow extensive 
travel on the airline’s network. Tfen runners up will receive the 
latest Rough Guide to Venice. 

Tb enter, write an account -no more than 500 words -of a 
single incident in your travels this summer, on the subject “A 
misunderstanding”. 

Entrants should submit one article only, typewritten and 
previously unpublished, to Student Travel Writing Competition, 
Independent, One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 
5DL by 14 October 1995. The results of the competition will be 
published on 28 October. 

Entrants must be full-time students, aged under 25 on 
1 September 1995 and enrolled at UK universities or colleges. 

The competition is not open to employees - or their relatives 
- of Newspaper Publishing pic. Rough Guides or Campus 
Havel. 

The judges’ derision will be final, and no correspondence 
wil] be entered into. 


A Special Announcement 

A Week on the NHe - 7 nights from £395 



Travellers are flooding backjo 
Egypt but prices have nonet caught 
up writh demand. EariiCTth*s>*earwe 
secured seme extraordinarily* itw 
prices fora superior product and we 

can therefore continue to offer 

cruises on the first-class MS Ra Nile 
cruiser. The tour represent excel- 
lent value for money the tana 
includes all meals, transfers, guides 
ami excursions. 

The journey commenc« vntajirb- 
rcct flidufromGatwicktoAswanto 
jofoU^l&Ourv^-l^* 

will include wafa to the Tempte« 
Edfti. Esna. the Jenwje rf 
thcVaUeyofthe hmSs.tnfiTen£tt« 
Queen HashepsA Uaor. homumoa 
and the Aswan Dam . 

Sc MS Rais a large Nile «■*"*»* 
purpose built in Britain accommo- 
dating up to WO passengers. Facul- 
ties on board include a restaurant. 

tounjfchar.sundeckvith swimming 

pool, jacicni AH cabins are at* “m* 
ditianed^^ 


Cruise between Aswan and Luxor on board the MS Ra 



Fora true escape with that magical 
combination of culture and relwa- 

ticmthuissurelyanopportimhytnat 

should not be missed. 

departures & prices 

1 was Mondays -per pmon in twin 
Nov6*.13*if395-Nav20£450 
Nov2T*£395-Dec4,ll**£395 
Christmas & New Year 
December 19£485 
7itid^-Dw»n* lfttnraTua * | y 


Deeember26£445 

Janl£450-Jan8.15£425 
Jan 22, 29X450 
Feb5, 12. 19,26X485 
Mar 4. 11,18.25X450 
Apr 1X480 
Apr8. 15.22,29X430 
May 6, 13,20,27^30 
Jun3,10. 17.Mi3i6 
hil 1.8.15,22.29X395 


Aug5, 12, 19, 26X430 
Sep 2, 9,16,23, 30X450 

•Late 

abk » Wtnhone itsenotiora&raesHntal. 
**Spedal 8-night duration tHtrarughtspHtf 
onboard in Liaor) 

Sapplenwaitr- per person 
Single cabin £150 
Middle deckX45 
Upper deck£95 
AboSimbd(byroad)£69 

PdocjadnJti; air travel, transfers. 7 nights on 
th* Ra. &dl board, etamtons. entrance fee*. 
to^irpTa a ri U t»Oi?i8tlix hiih^ i nsurance 
^(aabtobtanedbydi* Company). 
ta&npLJWpil«iniai0crftocfaj& 

0171-6161000 

w 

VoyogesJufesVeme 
. 2 1 Dorset Square 
London NW1 6QG 

T^^ProraotkstoUit. 

ABTA VI681 AT0UB3B 
t^?e*P?**«BpeBwakiWsSamto7Dm 

- w« > Mn d< 9. 0 0^ u&QQpm.^ 


I EUROPEAN 
DEPARTURES 


«To ensure our clients' 
I comfort and peace of 
I min d, all international 
air travel is on scheduled 
flights and Western aircraft.” 
Intourist Travel Ltd (0171-538 
8600) seeks to emphasise how 
times have changed since holi- 
daymakers were packed into 
chartered Tbpolevs for flights 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A basic one-week package 
from London taking in both 
Moscow and St Petersburg 
(with overnight rafl travel 
between the two) costs £399 
in January 1996, rising to £565 
in summer. 

The company also offers a 
12-day cruise of Ukranian 
waterways from Kiev south to 
Odessa. Highlights include a 
day with the Cossacks in 
Zaporozhye and a visit to 
Mikhail Gorbachev's former 
dacha in the Blade Sea resort 
of Fbros - where the presi- 
dent was held during the 
August 1991 coup. The price 
is £935, and includes flights 
with Austrian Airlines via 
Vienna. 

E nn Europe w31 become 
ire accessible by air 
m 29 October, when 
the new winter schedules - 
bring more flights from 
Gatwick to Bucharest and 
Moscow with British Airways 
(0345 222111), as weQ.as a 
new daily service from 
London's Heathrow to 
Prague by British Midland 
(0345 554554). 

Rres to Prague are rela- 
tively high at present: dis- 
counts are hard to find- the 
lowest published fare on 
British Airways or CSA Czech 
Airlines (0171-255 1898) is 
£214, Major Travel offers 
about the best at £207. If you 
are prepared to travel on 
selected CSA flights - notably 
the Sunday morning depar- 
ture from London - the fore 
falls to around £160. 


The great outdoors. It's great indoors too! 

A short break in Iceland is one you'll long ram ember. To be modest 
Iceland's scenery is simply magnificent - waterfalls geysers, volcanoes, 
primordial leva fields. Explore them then bathe In hot lagoons, akidoo 
across glaciers and harm trek through lunar landscapes. Back In : 
Reykjavik, buy your smoked salmon, {fine under the Pearl dome end 
enjoy nightlife that could eestty make you miss your plane. So come on 
over, it's Just Z» hours from Heathrow, (less from Glasgow!. The Great 
Outdoors doesn’t come any greater. See your local travel agent, call 
ICELANDA1R on 0171 388 GS88, or cab 
our 24-hour Brochure Line on 
01 42G 949 355. 


ICELANDAIR 
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TRAVEL OFFER 


A WEEKEND IN 

BOSTON 

THREE NIGHTS FROM £349 
Departures in November 
& December 1995 

T ake advantage of this offer and enjoy a 
wonderful pre-Christmas break in B oston. 
This historic dry offers a fascinating mix of 
colonial charm and elegance combined with 
modern-day America. You wfl] spend three nights 
in a centrally located hotel with time to enjoy 
Boston 1 ! many attractions; walk the famous 
“Freedom Trail* that traces the dry's rich heritage, 
stroll through Boston Common, shop in colourful 
Quincy Market and sample New England's 
excellent seafood in. a harbonrfronr resauram. 

An optional ary tonr provides the perfect start to 
your sightseeing. You can also enjoy a bargain 
shopping trip to Worcester Common shopping 
ouriets where you will find many famous names at 
a fraction of normal prices, 

THE HOLIDAY INCLUDES 
4 Scheduled flights between London Gatwkk or 



Send for yom brochure today by telephoning 

FESTIVE HOLIDAYS on 0990 55 33 55 

arremrn the coapon below m: 

INDEPENDENT BOSTON TRAVEL OFFER, 
FESTIVE HOLIDAYS LIMITED, ACORN HOUSE, 
GREAT OAKS, BASILDON, ESSEX, SSI4 LAB. 


INDEPENDENT BOSTON TRAVEL OFFER 
Festive Holidays Limited, Acorn House, 
Great Oaks, Basildon, Essex, SS4 1AB. 
Please forward me an ttnorery and a booking tain 


4 FREE coach travel to die airport from selected 
pick-up points. 

♦ Thmsfere between die airport and your hotel. 

♦ 3 njfifas accommodation in a central Boston hotel, 
4 Visit to tetter Comm on. 

This offer has been arranged in conjunction with 
ABTkvuwt Festive Houdmts Umtted arotzm 
Newspaper Publishing plc 
Registered in England No. 1908967 


Name (Mr/Mrs/Ms) 


Postcode: 

□ Phase Mi Ms box I you do rw "fat* to nceb* Mura mates fawn 
Newspaper Pu&fcNng pic or inn nrnpmas mpraved by 
NewEpepwPiiMNngpic- 
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A monk walks around tiw 
Sangachonng monastery 
near Pemayangtse. 
Photograph: Caroline Seed 


There were sinister undercurrents at one of the red-and-gold monasteries Caroline Seed visited in the Himalayan state of Sikkim 


T he first hint that something might 
be wrong was the look on the 
monks’ faces. Usually they 
returned a smile triple-fold, but 
today they didn't even see me. 
Then fierce- loo king soldiers, 
dressed from head to toe in protective 
clothing - including full-face helmets 
- pounded past- For a moment I gazed 
at the red-and-gold monastery, the 
massive swept courtyard, and won- 
dered if I had had too much tong ba the 
night before. The last thing I expected 
to see in Sikkim's Dharma Chakra Cen- 
tre was a riot squad. 

But tiny, jewel-like Sikkim had been 
a surprise in any case. Flanked by Nepal 
and Bhutan, it also sits uncomfortable 
between India and China. In the mid 
Seventies it lost its independence and 
was insidiously annexed by India. Our 
group of six had flown from Delhi to 
Bagdogra, the nearest airport, to find 
there was a strike. ‘Any particular sort 
of strike?” we asked. Every person is on 
strike we were informed as we were 
dumped in the town of SQiguri, which 


was definitely not on our itinerary. 

Twenty-four hours later we were 
switch-backing our way up and down 
hillsides, diving for the other side of the 
bus whenever we had completed a hair- 
pin bend; we wanted to ensure our 
weight was in the right place each time 
a rear tyre spun over the vertical drop. 
The rocky sides of the narrow road 
were lettered with quirky homilies: 

“Speed is thrilling and Mlsn trilling ” and 
“If you want to donate blood please do 
it in the blood bank and not on the 
road”. We couldn’t have agreed more, 
and continued to behave like ocean- 
racing sailors as the scenery flashed 
past In a landscape of dry earth and 
teak trees, monkeys sat beside the road 
picking nits from each other’s fur; 
then we saw a group of women on a 
bridge also picking nits from each 
other’s hair; the mighty Tista River 
thundered down from the mountains; 
houses were daubed white and ochre 
with crimson petals spilling over bal- 
conies. The bus swept pigs, chickens 
and goats aside as we bowled north- 


How to get there 

Welcome Travel (0171-439 36271 has 
non-stop flights on Air India between 
London and Delhi for £475 in October. 
For a much cheaper hip to the Indian 
capital, Turkmenistan Airlines operates 
weekly from both Birmingham and 
Heathrow to Delhi via Ashkhabad for 
£270, through Unique Tours & Travel 
(0171-495 4848). 

From Delhi, you can reach the airport 
in Bagdogra for $274 (about £175) ' 
return on Indian Airlines. 

When top 

The best months far trekking and 


wards, for Sikkim’s capital, Gangtok. 

In 1942, David Macdonald wrote 
that Gangtok was not an impressive 
town and that it was painfully in the 
making. In 1,995 nothing seemed to 
have changed. 

Unlike Nepal, this Himalayan state 
is not overflowing with temples. and 
palaces or markets, but it does have 


generally travelling around Stkta'm are 
Octobei/November and December/ 
January There may be some rain in 
April and May. Monsoon months are 
from mid-June to mid-September. 

How to get in 

Consult the Indian High Commission, 
India House, Akfwych, London WC2B 
4NA (0171-836 8484) for visas and 
the special permit required for Sikkim. 

Who to ask 

Government of India Tourist Office, 

7 Cork St, London WIX1P8 
(0171-437 3677). 


good roads - and there are no crowds. 
It is neither hidden nor forbidden, but 
as far as an earthly paradise goes, each 
of our group unhesitatingly gave it the 
thumbs up. Hues of emerald predom- 
inated in the bills; the lush green of car- 
damom, velvet carpets of grass, mosses, 
lichens and ferns dinging to gorges. 
Kingfishers darted past waterfalls. 


woodpeckers ratt-atatt-tatted and 
thrushes whistled and trilled 
We visited monasteries and saw rare 
tfumgkas (holy pictures) and countless 
prayer wheels. I became a devoted fan 
of Buddhist monks: when you smile at 
them they smile, bade, their whole bod- 
ies creasing in delight, but if you don’t 
they look as grave and serious as if 
everyone else in the world had died 
The road west, to Rsmayangtse, was 
a tarmac ledge hewn out of the rock- 
face of the gigantic cliffs, hundreds of 
feet above the ribbon of river below. 
Some parts of the road had crumbled, 
and as our little red bus crawled past we 
unitedly chanted between clenched 
teeth “Sow has four letters, so has life". 

Pemayangtse is the gateway for 
trekkers up to Dzongri and the base of 
Mount Kanchenjunga. I viewed the 
mountains from my hotel room at 
dawn in shock. The sun had beaten the 
haze bade, and the mighty Kanchen- 
junga, the third highest peak in Che 
world, glinted and dazzled before me, 
while at its base mist curled andwisped 


across the forest. Little wonder one of 
Sikkim's oldest and most important 
monasteries was just around the corner. 

I was addicted to monasteries after 
that Two of us kept defecting from the 
tour to drench ourselves in the perfume 
of incense and burning butter candles, 
the hypnotic chanting and the occasional 
lesson from a twinkUng-eyed monk. 

Which is why l was somewhat baf- 
fled at the army lined on the ramparts 
of Rumtek Monastery, peering down 
the mountainside as they slapped their 
batons agitatedly in their palms. What 
were they protecting? The monastery? 
The 17th Karmapa himself? Tibetan 
Buddhism as we know it? 

I was right on all. three counts. Sud- 
denly the good roads made sense; they 
may not be dual carriageways but a 
crocodile of armoured vehicles would 
have Uttle trouble scrambling north- 
wards, if heeds be. For behind the Bud- 
dha’s smile is a very big Peoples' Repub- 
lic that would quite like to extend its 
boundaries by swallowing pint-sized 
Sikkim in a single gulp. . 
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Autumn Breaks 



SHORT BREAKS IN 

FRENCH HOTELS 

INCLUDING NEW YEAR 
AND CHRISTMAS. 

Ring lor our ‘France 
6 la Carte' Hold brochure. 


VPBIDWI 

Koadan 

CMOOIBBI 

050 VB 
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Cotswolds 


COTSWOLDS WELCOME COT- 
TAGES. Rets, Dnan, fuel me. Many 
Less then Cl 50 per week Ocl-AprtL 
Brochm 01756 702212 
FREE GUIDE To a cc muiiHjdaflon 
and what u sea in the CoMnoMb. 
Shakespeare's country, the Ena* 
■sh Wdsh Borders and dw Porter- 
Ire Heart of England Tourist 
Board Telephone {(J1271) 382900. 


East Anglia 


NORFOLK/SUFFOUCS Welcome 
Cottages. Pate, fawn, luel Inc. 
Many leas than £1SO p/wfe OcJ- 
April UH.01758 702205 

ATTRACTIVE. RBIOVATED tamer 
Dairy: sen catering. Discover 
NJe d tad eMr e vffiagee. Handy 
Oxford. Cambridge, London. 
El 20 pit. £12pp/pn. Sips 4/5. Tel 
01234 720748. 


Ireland 


CONNEMARA CO. GALWAY Oaahal 
House Hotel -Gardens Restaurant 
»d RUflng Stables. Tel: (00353) 
9531 001. Fax 31077. 

IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS across 
afl Ireland. Over 300 indMdua! 
cottages A farmhouses, Tourist 
Board approved. 01502 680688 
(34hre). 

SHAMROCK COTTAGES. *S6 
Colour Ebochura out soon. AITO. 
TMephone 01 823 681 080. 


The Beak District 


PEAK DISTRICT Welcome Cot- 
tages. Pets, Oran, fuel JncL Many 
fan ttan Cl 50 pAr Oa-Aprt. Tel. 
01788 702215 


Derbyshire 


Boars Head Hotel 

D ERBY SHIRE 
AA * ** ETC 4 Crowns 

WEEKEND BREAKS 

B&B + Evening meal on Friday and Saturday. 
Sunday lunch inclusive. 

£ 72.50 

Midweek breaks 3 and 5 day B&B. 
01283 S2Q344 for Brochure, etc. 


J [ Devon & Cornwall ] | The Lake District ] 


A COUNTRY MANOR with tern. 
Plenty to do. see & rot. 3 nights 
lor E88-O.B4B enarte (01822) 


SOUTH HAMS. 3 bed has. water- 
front Ml aummac. (01548) 


f 


HOPE COVE - HOPE A ANCHOR . 
Astride South Dwron coastal foot- 
path. Free House. Good toad - 
drought beer. En ■ tubs accomo- 
risttan. CIS. DO B&B par person, 
per ntaiL 1W (S1548) 561294. 

A FME SELECTION of cottages on 
both coasts of Cornwall and on 
Sctty, tarn ComMt D* 

dltkmal Cottages. (01208) H72 
559. 7 day prone! nrvlca Sent ■ 
9pm. 

CORNWALL, FDWEY/POLRUAH. 
WBfaridde cottage* irith C/H. 
Suportj views, dtoghtea avaftafite. 
TM (01728) 870408. 

DEVON’S WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Pets. Boon, fuel Inc. Many leas 
ttmnttSOptrrOchAprtL Brochure 
01 756 702201 

OLD COTTAGES nr tafatow above 
super baadtlag flraa,T- 
-Tannta4aundry45 Na gad^td- 
tng.larailb.TM 0181 7487837. 

MOUSEHOLE: Charming Hartwr- 
Bkta fare C12flpw(g150 HH trml 
01728731477 


Dorset 


DORSET'S WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Pafa. linen, fuel fad. Most leas 
then El 50 per week OchApriL 
017SB7D2204 

DORSET FISHERMANS COTTAGE 
on Owsflbtech. Portend. Spa 4- 
6. Halt term vacant, due to lata 
eancatfoden. Autumn breaks hem 
E90far3ntghfa. TM 01305 770095 
tor brochure. 


Norfolk 


BRANCASTER STAITHE 0O*y «*■ 
tags for Autumn hdfidey*. Won- 
derful coastal wefts. T«I 01328 
055821 


200 mN- 
i fbQi, houMf 
ofa For kee eckx* brochure, Hof- 



HEART OF THE 
cottage*. Afl ETB Impacted & 
graded. In central Lakatand. For 
Brochure TM 01538433321. 

HfLLTHWATTE HOUSE Windermere 
■nwmbanow Road, overlooking 
lake. Afl rooms anada (Boris nth 
■I raawri bathe) Satalftn TV. tae- 

iraktog. Sauna, lyia Sfawn Room 
and tasted indoor pool solely tor 
our guess use. 2 nights, 5 ootrna 
Dtaner B&B IncL VAT only C99. 3 
Mgha only El 30. Brochure: 
(015394)43838. 

HEART OF THE LAKES selected 
cottages. All ETB Ineageded & 
graded. In Central Lakeland. For 
Brochure Tat (0153M/3232I 

LAKE DISTRICT Welcome Cot- 
teflw. Pet*. Boon, fuel Inc. Many 
ten than £150 pftt Od-Aprti. 
Brochure TM. 01 756 702208 

WINTER BREAKS, Novr-March (net 
Xmu/New Yertr) fr 
C120pw/ES6«a MB ant, alpe 2^. 
Wbedafa lfcn, pets welcome. TO 
3 keys commncL Tel (01229) 

ENJOY CHRISTMAS and/or Now 
Vsar In thfa tredHonal 17thC eol- 
tags with dsOgMIuf Lakatand 
vfmiE. Avan Doc lettwtmWL w 
(01457) 782805 or /DJ539) 
437884. 


Travel Ad- 
vertising also] 
appears on 
page 16. 


Northumbria | 


NORTHUMBRIA'S Welcome Cot- 
tages. Pets, Boon, luel Inc. Many 
less then E150 pAi Oct-AprlL TW. 
01756702217 

3 UP BIB COTTAGES , Northtarr- 
brta,Ybek Delee, Lafcae, Peeks. For 
brochure U* (01758) 748758. 
NORTHUMBRIA'S Welcome Cot- 
tages. Pete, fawn, tad Inc. Many 
less than £150 p/w Oct-Aprfl. TM. 
01 750 702217 

BAM BURGH Large house overiook- 
fag castle. £300-850 pw. 5 Key 
commended. Weekend breaks. 
Telephone (0181) 2328058 

(office). 


Scotland 


GREAT 

BREAKS 


GfisGOW 


WEEKEND BREAKS 

£18 


From mt f v per 
just dUJLU night 


FREEPHONE 


HOTLINE 

0500120120 

for your five brooharo 


SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Pfas, Inen, luel he. Many 
less then £150 p/w Oct-Aprfl. 
Colou r brochure TM. 01758 
702213 


Sussex 


SEDLESCOMBE. Nr Battle. Brtefc- 
waH Hotel TUdor Manor. Log Bre 
Any 2 nights £85 pp DB&B. 3rd m 
•roam nag pey only E20 ior fatal 
& dtonex IN 01484) 870353. 


Wales 



Aupwb 

ifhtotfqut ^dtaafl ar 
coBogo ai lha Iteu brcketh ir e 
Coop Nqlionol Port Alproparfiet — 
^ntcJied to Ifie h^wt dondenk ^ 
Rune nowfar fat ealeur bredus 

01239-8813g7iM.nl 


PEMBROKE SHIRE 

CMsrtoownrH 

HOUMB 


BRECON BEACONS. Ow 100 9/C 
cottages samesfaep to 3ft Many 
tasa then £2SOpa high season. 
01874 87844a 

ABSOLUTELY FABULOUS aehcfan 
of cottages a value tor money 
price* throughout Pemdrokeahko. 
TM. (01239) 881297 

SNOWDONIA COASTLINE, Usyn 
paffinsufa saxtMe and country 
cotta ges, ca ravans la let Netyn 
Hofa. (0788) 720874. 

N. WALES WELCOME COTTAGES 
. Low price*. Pafa, Biwn^uM 
included, mm ten thai £igo per 
week Oet/ApriL BO page colour 
brochres. TM 01 7E6 702206 

WELSH BORDetS. Beautffidjy ren- 
ovated faim!»uca.CN Log 
tlres.Coneenraiory.Sleaps 
iGExcaHera JactBflc*.Chr)etJBes 
and New TWrevegable JVilghton 
01547 828380 

COASTS COUNTRYSIDE ..Colour 
brochure ol 500 Swmheu*4*/coc- 
tagm throughout VUes. All toaW 
board iHpeoted/gwfad. wmm 
HoSthyf (D1G8&) G2S2E7. 


Independent Hearts 


'S I R i sb 


The Intelligent Person's Introduction Agency 

The Local fcrvurf operating Nationuridc 


Replies should be addressed to the relevant box Dumber, 
do The Independent , I Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 


|/om the Largest agency uritb pasond aatrviem and B5 5750 
24 hr information Freefone 0800 374451 bmdnat Ime 
Lmim Nm* «W fiwW NmOL* 

(0171) » six* (Sian) Mans (ami) ns sees tawijanasu 


coil 7) an sms (ow.) re* one (ai«M) mini (mis) es« inx 

RTOttHB LomJam COB ISY Offer fctgJOa. to tOpm TJmoaom * 


ME A/bers hotel 


rTLL TRANSFORM 
THE WAY YOU 
MEET OTHER MEN! 
TALK LIVE 8. 
UNCENSORED 



1 WE'RE TALKING 

■ DATING! 

U 3 L 

10839 7 C 

10 044 





i' 089 t^P 
444 089 S 

kFor both mcnik 
women 

HE DATIHGi 
BUREAU 

live 

3 H 


INDEPENDENT 

Hearts 

If yon would like to 
listen or respond to an 
advertiser, or require 

further information, 
please call 
0891-44 00 99 
(calk charged al 39p per 
monte cheap rale, 49p per 
minute afl other times). 


Before yon dial, 
please have ready the 
. ■ voice box n timber 
you require. 

. If you would like to 
advertise please complete 
the coupon opposite. 


West Country 


WEST COUNTRY Wetooma Cot- 
tagea. Peta. Bnen. lual Inc. Many 
lees than 050 p to Od-ApriL 
Brochure TM 01758 702218 
CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Pate, ansa, luel toe. Many tan 
then Cl 50 per week Oct-AprfL 
Brochure 01758 702201 
BLACKDOWN HILLS. DeOghttul 
bam conmtai foranfflaae. Set 
in eight acres, wonderful waflo- 
InQ.Cory pufao. North & eeuft 
coast* hum £125 (01480) 234638. 


YORKSHIRE Doha, Moore, Croat, 
Peek & lake QfatricuOwSDOsto 
cottegea. For Brochure, Holiday 
Cottages IforicaMre, WM« Street 

SHptee aoaa ipb tm 

K. YORK MOORS, GBemooE. 
Unusual eld eotfage. Rustto 
ehenn. Antique fumbranga, mod 
bom. open stare Staapa 2/4. 
Trenqu HBy. Pra m EliOpw. T*L 
‘(01751)432588. 

YORK UP TO 5H OTT Al facHleS. 
Brochure l l aw a nh Court Hoi at 
(01804)429168. 

HAWES, .WBffiLEYDAIE. 40 Qouv- 
hy Cottage*. P afa W elcome. 
BroebUPK 8 H 08 B) S 57 GS 4 . 

DALES COST STONE cottage tor Z 
AvaO winter fata * Springftumm 
98- Nfaare 019898227BS. 
YORKSHIRE- DALES W el CPm e Cot- 

lagm. Pets. Boon, ftiW toe. ttuiy 
fan than 050 ph» OcMprtL TM 
.01756702209 ■ 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 

The Independsit cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents will receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they wifl. 

When making contact 
with people for the first 
time it is advisable to - 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of . 
your family or trusted 
friend know where yon 
will be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving oid personal 
details. This will be 
respected by genuine - 
respondents. 


SpeakEasy 


morsrsrtKiAMi 

imSSMEDSBME 

I KS 

house? 



Z V il O S 1 s 


THE PI0FESS10ML PFISON'S 
IKTROMCnOH AGENCY 


Fnfcpmi people dan iuftwu btr 
kUpnxrn itar ansa sudd endr 

Vft n h|M* icfcoin flare bjbbb#i 

Wt Ink trad n pw ad 
UKXK OOrOFUMHX SCOIUKB 
0171 0162S 0131 

629 6979 582800 5585655 


DsMute 

“77u! UJL's largest 
agency 
Tntmmwmr 
For fae deouta fa rfnafanc 
oonfi d rnor Dept N, Datdnc. 
23AkfapfanRd l LiirianW86AL 


0171 93 S 1011 


GAY l 


DATING 

089? 1 

4.^0 9891 

. 1 ; 


•raws of 

OF HOWE 
PHOKKOS. J 

i Essgg-SS 


Newspaper PubBsNng pic 
requests that 

Commercial Organi sa tions 
do not sand material 
to our 

Private Advertisers 


THIS PICTURE DATING IDEA IS 
brtRanU" Capital Radio. DetaB* 
071 839 8884 My. 081 297.1424 
anytime. ABIA. 



SIGNIFICANT OTHERS totrodw- 
tk» ogancy T7i» fataffigent choice 
tor gey mea Tbt 071-838 4400. 

THE DINNER CLUB (Eat. *88). TIM 
nations only coururywtda ctntag 
dnb far uontnehed profaa- 
rionaVbuatoeM people egad 284-. 
TM: (01244) 350537. BuskMoe 
opportunUee atao BvataMo 
(01244) 54881& 


WOMAN GRAIL, warm. Bvety. 
Oraentah. concarVopere-Boer, 
Bros books, ctoara. neatre.ge'. 
den; seeks amiable, Intel Kgoni 
man to Oxtad arm. Boa No: l. 
684. (Voice Box 1006) 

DOMINANT, CULTURED GUY SO. 
■tricL atom, but fair, soaks eflhient 
tody lo age 50, who fa e high flyer 
hut knows the nritmlahia skta of 
Iw Ufa to lacking. Go on phone 
my number, you know you want 
to. (Voice Box 1052). 

FEMALE. PROF. GRAIL, 35. 510-. 
N/s. etocare caring & sodable 
eeeks almUar mala lor com penl on- 
shlp & greater kdfilmem to Hfa. 
SotonL Box No: L 830. 

MALE. 50, PROFESSIONAL, aeinl- 
detached, asm. N. Smoker; seeks 
naughty but nloelaity tor fun and 
Mendahlp. Suriotk, E. Aug He. 
(Wtkrn Bor 1053). 

U»IDURABl£ PLEASURES fade- 
tilfally protongedl Dominant man 
offanr rabaHlous woman deep 
understanding care and mutual 
ecstasy, faced with wtt, laughter 
and exquisite loving. Box No: I. 
832. (Voice Box 1054). 


Wanted 


Wanted 



ttrryrrc 

H r -J j&StH " 




OLD FOUNTAIN PENS WANTED !.. •_ TOP PRICES PAID 

Your old fcmtfafn pea like a classic car. could be worth a lot of money to spedaSat ooDedora. We are the leading buyers hi the UJt 
for afl vintage fountain pexts arid pay top prices ior lnost nudda. tnduiSntf Darker 5 i’^ 61^ ’a. spedal modeb of Parker 75*s and SheaflerPFM's 
to name but a few. We can also advise ou the repair or restoration, of moat of the pens that were made during this century, indudkig Parker 
51 a. 6I’s and Vacumatics. Why spend a fortune baying a near pen when your old classic can be repaired ior just a few pounds, considerably 
cheaper than your High Street stationers. Redtawr the pleasure of writing with ytw valuable vintage fountain pen. 

Wfc also offer valuations on nearfar 'ai old foontaln pens. Most brand namea a re req tared. Rfflnrrflm shrtfrfy wid yw - 

oidfountsln pens by w cow fad/w g rtasd post to us far an IMMEDIATE CASH OFFEB or. write far a copy of the coniprdienalue Ten 
Finders Guide' avaBable free of charge We pay TM* prices far nearly al old Rgh er and Wtterman fourttam pan Go through your old funk 
and puH out thoae old fountain p«are, you could be sitting on a SMALL FOfe'i'bbuL. HweTO«rp«M rfnAhUy 

Male for the attention afjonaOKai Gkwer 

Fonteyn 81 Glover 

.70 Peel Place, Kfocd, Essex IGS OPT 

- net (fllii) 2S2-95Q1 Cm Hour AmapliMfe) 

TheBmwrPHi Biotas as reported bi the Natfonofften 


Personal 


CoapilstaaboHt 


you corapulsivo about 
entarng uuupsilllons in which 
you can win money or goods, - 
m it the pools, no netionv 
lottery or Nhaiooer? it so, a 
writer tor tho fadapandent would 
Ike fa intend aw you about your 
methods and motives, what 
you've woo and what g is that 
drives you. 

Requests tor anonymlty will be 
hm eattCtavtdan 


or 0181- 


HAS'lttjn RUMY BOW DIVIDED 
by the tamect ew8T7 Jooroasst 
. r es s ereh tog article would Hie to 
. how bent yoo. ConSdenlteStf 
auored. Please aeU Aims - 0171 
4319027. . 


USE WILL POWER 
TO CHEAT DEATH 

We do. Kidney research saves Eas. 



FUND 

3AR^OwLSMotyfloa4 


To advertise 
please 
contact the 

Independent 

Traders 

Team 

on 

0171293 

2323 


-Health & Leisure 


Aloe Vera Juice 

. • . ATHALFTHE 
AVERAGE SHOP PRICE1 
Quality Californian 
product. Grown without 
pesticides. Certified by 
the Aloe Science Council. 
Unpasteurised and 
stabilised. Send an SAE 
for a colour brochure to: 
Vital Source, Dept I, 

PO Box 2044, Hove, 

E. Sussex. BN3 2HY. 


PreOwned 

iWistvotcte! 


paidhCASH] 
cal the 
UJ(. 

Specialists 


on 



Wfll716292858lij 
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road test 

Vauxhall Vectra 



D oes the new Vauxhall Vectra look 
any different from the Vauxhall 
Cavalier? You'd be foipven for 
thinking not. Most people simply 
wouldn’t spot the difference. Its door 
mirrors constitute the sole stylistic 
flourish, blending so effectively into the 
bodywork that they appear to have 
®P° ute d from it. That, however, is it. But 
vauxhall knows that people wilt not buy 
the Vectra to make a style statement. 
They want a convenient car, and that's • 
just what this Vauxhall is. 

Leaving aside the fact that its driving 
position leaves too little room between 
thigh and wheel rim (an error Vauxhall 
is racing to correct), the interior of a 
Vectra is very pleasant - airy, 
comfortable and particularly 
thoughtfully designed. You wiU, for 
instance, find a device to cany a pair of 
opened Coke cans in the centre console, 
and another drinks holder beneath an 
armrest bridging the front seats. You will 
find pleoty of places to put things, easily 
manipulated controls, a crisp, powerful 
stereo and much else. Just as pleasing is 
that the Vectra is well mannered, 
something you could not say of its 
predecessor. The Cavalier just didn’t get 
along with bumpy roads, which would 
have it bucking and jerking as if it were 
made for a different road network. 
Couple this with an awkward gear 
change, a clutch that made smooth 
progress a hard-won goal and engines 
that tended towards the coarse, and you 
had a car that felt cruder than it realty 
was. The new Vectra sees all these 
problems fixed, and the Cavalier’s strong 
points - sound performance, fair 
economy, good roadholding, robust 
construction - firmly built upon. 

Pounding the motorway is likely to be 
the Vectra’s most frequent task, for this 
is the quintessential company car. That it 
will often be passenger-less is just as well 
because the interior is not as spacious as 
it should be. The Renault Laguna and 
the Toyota Carina offer more. Its best- 
selling rival, the Ford Mondeo, does not 
however, but that car still has the edge 
over the Vauxhall in several areas. 
Keener steering, a superior gearchange, 
a much better driving position, a slightly 
more convenient, if Jess attractive, facia 
layout and stouter performance are 
among them. The Vauxhall strikes back 
with anti-lock brakes, a smoother ride, a 
more inviting cabin, and more quiet and 
more homogeneous looks. 

If the message you’re getting is that 
it’s a dose run thing, then you’re right - 
the standard among the bestof this dass . 
is high. Vectra, Lacuna, Mondeo, it 
doesn’t matter which you buy, because 
you’ll be getting a damn good car. And 
something better than a Cavalier. 


Specifications 

VauxhaH Vectra 
1JS GLS £14,780 
Engine: four 
cylinder, twin over- 
head camshaft 
16v, 1796a, 
113bhpat 
6,4001pm, 1251b 
ft of torque at 
2,4O0rpm. 5- 
speed man. gear- 
box. Performance: 
0-62 mph in 12.5 
seconds, top speed 
125mph. Fuel 
cons. 32mpg 


Richard Bremner 


Citroen Xantia 1.8SSX- 
£13,980 New 16-valve 
engine fixes the sluggish 
acceleration and noise of 
older models. 

Ford Mondeo 1 .8i GK 
£14,465 Beats Vauxhall 
on performance and but 
less comfortable. 

Renault Laguna RT 2.0 
£13,035 Roomy, very 
comfortable, easy drive, 
strong roadhandling. 
Rover 416 Si £13,895 
Worth considering, but 
not quite the all-rounder 
that the others are. 


A supercar for a snip (£19000) 




The 
Mas 
3500 GT: 
£19,000 
from 


M ostofus have not got the cash 
to match our driving dreams. 
Supercars are indulgent, 
impractical and above aD 
expensive. Even a millionaire 
migh t think twice at stump- 
ing up the £635,000 phis VAT required 
to put a brand new McLaren FI on the 
road. However, by r ummaging around 
the used car market, thinking laterally 
and buyingwisefyit is still possible to join 
the supercar dub for less than £20,000. 

lb qualify as a supercar, a vehicle 
must be hand built and have a name to 
conjure with, so romantic monickers 
with a sporting pedigree such as Ferrari, 
Lotus, Maserati and Porecbe all help. 
Styling will be sleek and sexy, which 
means a tow body pra^ combined with 
an attention-grabbing profile. The 
engine is likefy to be where the luggage 
and rear passengers are usually kept, so 
you won’t halve much room, for the 
shopping. And, of course, the perfor- 
mance (that you wfll never be able to 
use) on the right side of lSQmph. 

If we feel nervous buying a modest 
used hatchback, then we should be 
utterly terrified of the prospect of a 
superear. Not only is there plenty that 


can go wrong, it will also go wrong in 
the most expensive way possible. 
Open the bonnet and stare in awe at 
the V12 quad camshaft heart of the 
monster, could you tdl if it was firing 
on only 1 1 cylinders? That Rosso Red 
paintwork may look gorgeous, but are 
there any indications that underneath 
lurks some equally red rot? 

Either buy from a respected spe- 
cialist in the marque, or use one to 
check the superear over. It takes 
years of experience to spot a second- 
hand supercar that won’t bite back in 
terms of repairs or dangerous 
mechanical disintegration. 

Research your marque: buy the 
expensive coffee table books, join the 
owners dub and become a supercar 
bore. Then you will know roughly 
what you are looking at, and what you 
should find is three things: history, his- 
tory, and history. If there isn’t plenty 
of evidence that previous owners 
have lavished a fortune on the thing 
and have the bills, service records and 
receipts to prove it, don’t bother. The 
real secret to paying so little for the 
privilege of owning a supercar, is to 
choose the right model 


By James Ruppert 


No one thinks they could afford a 
Ferrari, but there are two Ferraris, in 
particular, which commit die supercar 
sin of being vaguely practical Both the 
308 GT4 and its successor, the Modial, 
have a 2+2 configuration that does 
not please the purists, lb everyone else 
these cars just look like slightly longer 
Ferraris. And there are plenty around, 
too. Pulludno Classics in Whudsworth, 
London, has a large selection of 
exotics. When I visited, a blue 1979 
308 was retailing for £18^995. Further 
afield at Edmond Harris in Oxford- 
shire was a pair of Mondials-an eariy 
1982 “8” model at £15,000 and a later 
1985 QV for £18^50. 

When it came to seeking out equally 
charismatic Italian machinery I did not 
have ro stray from PuDicino’s premises. 
Among their Maseratis was a tempt- 
ingly cheap 1978 Kyalami at £8,950. 
Locridng more the supeicar part was a 
1960 Masexafi 3,500 CT for £19,000 and 
a pair of Lamborghinis — a left hand 
drive Urraco P250 for £17,000 and a 
flashy Eighties Jalpa for £2,000 more. 

But there is no reason to shop 
exclusively for Italian cars. Britain 
builds supercars, too. The Lotus 


Esprit Turbo is cheap enough when 
new and almost a giveaway when 
used. A reputation for poor build 
quality and a dated design has not 
helped values, but canny buyers get 
one of the best handling and fastest 
supercars ever. At Bany Ely’s small 
east London premises there were 
two immaculate examples, a 1989 
Ifarbo in white with red leather sell- 
ing for £16,495 and another finished 
in red that was two years older and 
£2,000 cheaper. 

France’s only supercar is the Alpine 
V6 Turbo and everything about it is 
right, except the parent company's 
name, Renault. What supercar snobs 
are missing is 150mph performance, 
the classic rear engine layout, and the 
distinctive looks that keep everyone 
guessing as to what exotic model it is. 
Eurotec Gassic cars, in Wareham, 
Dorset, had a 1989 model for just 
£10,950. Purchased new it would have 
cost dose to the £30,000. 

By contrast, everything about a 
Porsche is right, from the heraldic 
bonnet badge to the purposeful styling 
and supreme build quality. It is the 
911 which turns all the heads, and 


many models from the mid Eighties 
can be bought for less than £20,000, 
although the top-of-the-range Turbo 
is a borderline case at our hypothet- 
ical budget However, why choose the 
obvious when Porsche’s forgotten 
supercar, in the shape of the 928, is 
so very cheap. Its conventional V8 
water cooled engine, radically (for 
Porsche) mounted at the front of the 
car, did not convince many buyers. Yet 
it is a stunningly competent car and 
even main dealers such as Dick Lovett 
in Swindon price the cars realistically. 
A 1988 Sport was going for £16,500 
anda 1990 S4 was priced ata smidgen 
over £20,000 (£61,000 new). It is fost, 
reliable and utterly intoxicating. 

Best of all though, a 928 is a super- 
car that you can use every day. The 
trouble is: would you be able to 
afford the running costs? 

Dick Lovett 01793 615888 
ftillidno Classics 0181 877 0157 
Edmond Harris 01993 778423 
Barry Ely Sports Cars 0181 558 
3221 

Eurutec Classic Cars 01929 
400711 



GAVIN 

GREEN 


A mid all the brouhaha over the 
launch of the new MGF, one 
important fact has been 
overlooked: the new MG proves 
that Rover can make cars on its 
own again. 

The MGF is the first go-it-alone 
Rover since the Montego, 11 years 
ago. Every Rover since, and a few 
before, were based on Hondas. Dif- 
ferent body styling, sometimes; dif- 
ferent engines, occasionally, and 
leather and wood, invariably, to try 
to transmogrify dull little Japanese 
cars into stately English ones. But, 
in every case, from 200 to 400 to 
600 to 800, every new Rover has 
essentially been a tarted-up Honda. 

What’s doubly pleasing about 
tbc MGF is that it is such a good 
car; a more impressive engineer- 
ing achievement than any of the 
Honda -Rovers. The Honda-Rover 


alliance, let us not forget, was 
never more than a marriage of 
convenience. Like most such 
liaisons, it gave Honda a way into 
Europe, preparatory to building 
its own factory and own cars here 
(in Swindon). 

And for Rover, it was an engi- 
neering lifeline, thrown when the 
company was deep in the financial 
mire. Never mind that Honda 
refused Rover access to first-grade 
engineering information, nor that 
most Rover-Hondas have been 
based on ageing Hondas rather 
than new-wave models. Without 
Honda, Rover may very well have 
gone beliy-up. 

BMW's take-over means it 
won't. And the excellence of the 
MGF means It doesn’t deserve to. 
The MGF presages an era of new 
Rover-Rover cars, with a bit of 


help from BMW. They will be 
front-drive saloons, use mostly 
Rover-developed engines and 
Rover suspensions, and use 
bespoke Rover-designed bodies. 
They wfll not be based on BMWs, 
let alone Hondas. 

Most importantly, they should 
also bring some brand consistency 
back to Rover. The Honda-Rovers 
are competent cars: reliable, easy 
to drive, bandy, uncomplicated. 
But they stand for nothing; bow can 
they do otherwise, when they are 
the products of two makers with 
such contrasting philosophies? 

The upshot is that Rover’s 
image, so strong 30 years ago, now 
stands for little. Rover's manage- 
ment hasn’t helped. Changing the 
name earlier this year of the Metro 
to the Rover 100, complete with 
chrome grille, is not consistent 


with trying to position Rover as an 
upmarket marque: one that should 
stand above hoi pofloi (meaning 
Ford and VauxhaU). 

All - or nearly all - car makers 
can make good cars cheaply; that 
was one of the industrial achieve- 
ments of the Eighties. But what dis- 
tinguishes Rover from Honda (or 
for that matter Kia, Daewoo, 
Hyundai or any other of the 
Third World arrivistes) is its 
tradition. It has a heritage. 

BMW is one of the acknowl- 
edged masters of brand protection 
and promotion. If you drive a 
BMW 3-series, you simply drive a 
BMW. It is an important difference. 
If you drive a Rover, who knows 
what you’re driving? What is the 
commonality between a Rover 100 
and an 800? There is none, other 
than that both cars are outclassed 


in their respective sectors, and that 
they have chrome grilles and 
the same badges. 

BMW will help change that. It 
wants to emphasise the traditional 
values of Rover. It wants Rovers to 
be very British again, rather like 
four-wheeled versions of a Savile 
Row suit. It wants Rovers thought 
of as cheaper Jaguars. This is an 
attractive proposition, and an 
attainable one. 

With the MG, Rover has proved 
that it can build great cars tty itself 
again. It has also proved, with the 
Rover 100, that it fundamentally 
misunderstands the minutiae of 
marketing and brand protection. 
BMW can help a little with the for- 
mer, and a lot with the latter. We 
may, once again, be on the verge of 
a great chapter in the history of the 
nation’s car maker. 
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Portfolio management is no longer the preserve of the very 
wealthy. But does it really suit the smaller investor? 



By Frances Howell 
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ItaftmtUraan 


Y bu used to need at least £100,000 if you 
wanted savings invested for you. But fund 
managers are now increasingly offering the 
service to those with as little as £10,000 to invest 
In January, Rothschild Asset Management 
launched its Private Portfolio Service, offering 
savers with £10,000 a choice of four investment 
strategies. New money is coming in at the rate 
of £1 m per week. Mercury Asset Management 
which already has the largest portfolio growth 
fond, has seen its income portfolio take £15m 
since its launch in August 1994. 

Schraders is considering launching an all- 
encompassing portfolio fond this year. It will 
include fixed-interest securities and cash as well 
as equities, and will be aimed at "the investor 
who wants their savings to be conservatively 
managed and safe”. But can you really get a 
£100,000 service for one-tenth of the price? 

Although private portfolio funds are mar- 
keting themselves as suited to the personal 
requirements of the investor, do not expect a 
portfolio individually tailored to your idiosyn- 
crasies, or indeed a stockbroker to talk to you 
every day. What you may be offered, and this 
varies from fund to fond, is a choice of invest- 


Before you invest 


Make sure you get independent and ongoing 
financial advice. While you do get regular 
reports with a portfolio management service, 
it can be difficult to gauge the fund 
manager's performance. 

The annual report of the fund should show 
how your money has performed against a 
typical building society account, inflation and 
the various stock market indices.But it will 
not compare the performance with that of 
competing funds. Unless, of course, you 
happen to have chosen the best-performing 
fund. 


ment strategies, ranging from simple 
income/growth to up to four variations on this 
theme. Your £10, 0CK) is then pooled with your 
co-investors' savings in a unit trust 
Most of these unit trusts are funds of funds. 
The investor is exposed, therefore, to a double 
tier of charges: first, to the entity and annual 
management fees of die portfolio fond unit trust, 


and, second, to the same fees for the sub-trusts 
the portfolio fond has bought into. So the per- 
formance of the underlying stocks is trimmed 
twice. Rothschilds is adamant these charges are 
easily outweighed by the benefits. “The size of 
our funds, currently over £l00m, gives us sig- 
nificant buying power, which enables us to 
achieve significant discounts. This makes our 
performance more effective,” says William 
Ramsay. “We are also providing a service. We 
administer all funds, carrying out asset alloca- 
tion and fund selection we handle all the paper- 
work and provide detailed six-monthly reports 
for the clients and their advisers, together with 
a helpline for investors.” 

Richard Clarke of MAM insists portfolio 
funds are more than just re-packaged unit trusts. 
“The Portfolio Fund replicates what would be 
a typical asset allocation of a UK-based client 
with assets of £250,000 or more. The range of 
investments is generally wider than other unit 
trusts. The Portfolio Fund is aimed at the per- 
son who wants to put money in and forget about 
it It is lower risk than most other equity funds 
and, although equities form the core, there is 
also a cash element You also get quarterly, and 


not half-yearly, personal statements.” 

Rothschilds says its private porfolio service is 
not a simple fund of funds but a tightly auto- 
mated investment structure. Each of the invest- 
ment strategies involves appropriately weighted 
investment in sub-trusts concentrating on par- 
ticular geographic investment areas. 

Holden Meehan, the independent financial 
advisers, looks favourably on portfolio funds. 
“They provide a mini-stockbroker service,” 
says Marie Dear. “You would otherwise need 
£100,000 to get a sensible spread of investments. 
If you have got £100,000 or more then you can 
goforapersonalised Rolls-Royce service. If not, 
then these funds are very useful.” 

Graham Hooper of Chase de Vere recom- 
mends approaching these funds with a balanced 
overview. “It is not a good idea to put all your 
money in one fond Every fund goes through its 
good and bad times. A sensible approach would 
be to invest in two or three funds of this type. 

“These fonds are re-packaged unit trusts,” he 
says. “If you are not following the markets from 
day to day, then portfolio funds provide bona 
fide quality management at treasonable price. 
You also get the merchant banks’ asset alloca- 


tion, which it is difficult to get hold of otherwise. 
It is one-stop shopping for the investor ” 

For example, the MAM portfolio is invested 
in over 180 different stocks. Even if you could 
identify the portfolio yourself, which is highly 
unlikely, dealing charges would go through the 
roof. The portfolio foods’ size means dealing 
charges are relatively cheap. 

Portfolio funds can be a good idea for the bjg 
money, as well as the smaller investor. As the 
investments are in unit trust form, there is no 
exposure to capital gains tax when moving 
stodcs. MAM has one dient with more than £2m 
invested in its Portfolio Fund. 
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Isn’t It time you looked a little further to get more? 
Place £10,000 or more in the Alliance & Leicester One-Year 
Investment Bond and see the value of taking some of your 
investments offshore: 








■HH 




From the interest rates shown above you can see thatthe 
Alliance & Leicester's One-Year Investment Bond takes some 
beating. No exaggeration. 
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ACUST0WEH WITH AM INVtilWJII BONO WB.L BE A DEPOSITOR WTffl TJ* SOCIETY MB Ha*8fflSWP RIGHTS AM CONFAB) ON 0&0STU8S FtiTS DOTMPf; 

uujffiSHAieuaag&iuwEAneTrTTi xnaoienNGs »THesoc*rv«iTO vote on RenunuNs. 


NO INITIAL CHARGE 

NO WITHDRAWAL FEE 
AFTER 5 YEARS 



Access to your money and a regular income 
You can choose to have the gross interest paid monthly or 
annually so you can concentrate on capital growth or take a 
regular income. You also have access to 10% of your cleared 
balance by post fax or telegraphic transfer, during the year 
without charge or penalty. 

The Alliance & Leicester One-Year Investment Bond is 
available now for a limited time. Call us, send a fax or return 
the coupon belowfor full details and an application form.. 


M&G now offers you a choice of 3 unit trust funds available 
through The M&G PEP with no initial charge and no 
withdrawal fee after 5 years. 

• The new M&G Corporate Bond PEP Fund - 7.6% estimated 
tax-free income* for immediate high income 

• The M&G Managed Income PEP Fund - for growing income 

• The M&G Managed Growth PEP Fund - for capital growth 

The capital value of, and income from, units are not guaranteed. 

To: The MAG Group, Bristol .BS36 7ET. Please send me details ofl p-- j^sl. 


| mease sena mo a« or - For details FBtUITl 

■ NO SALESMAN WILL CALL : I the COUpOfl Of 

X You should contact your independent financial adviser (if you have one) before investing. ■ telephone 
The price of w^andthefnc»mefromthemcan godowm asvreH asup.Thevatuetoyouof I ^ 

_ the tax bandits wffl depend on your own dtajmstancas.'rha tax regime of PEPsoogld change ■ (01245) 390 OOO 
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The M&G PEP 
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money 



for poorer in sickness 


and in health 


Justin Urquhart-Stewart continues his series on financial planning 
at various stages of life with a trip down the aisle 


T he strains of the church or gan are 
still echoing while you look at the 
recently arrived photographs of 
the wonderful day. Only then do you 
remember just how much you spent 
on the glorious occasion. Oh bound- 
less joy! Oh financial rupture! But 
don’t worry. 

The good news is that from now 
on you will be pooling your resources 
as well as your costs. 

For many this will have occurred 
when moving in together. But the key 
element that is often overlooked is 
marriage is a change of legal status. 
The new partnership is a legal entity 
and as such gives each of you gen- 
erally equal rights over your assets 
and liabilities. 

The two of you have reached one 
of the most important moments of 
your lives. What you lay down as 
foundations together now will affect 
your future - as the vicar said “for 
richer or poorer”. 

Few of us have the gift of foresight. 
But we can consider what we want to 
achieve and planning is essential. 
There is absolutely no need to rush 
out and cover yourselves in fashion- 
able financial products. These will 
only soak up cash when you need it 
most and probably won’t give you the 
future flexibility you require. 

So sit down and contemplate your 
alternatives together. You need to 
consider a number of areas: First, 
how are you going to buflfl your 
careers? The guaranteed job for life 
no longer exists. You may be work- 
ing full-time, part-time or on limited 
contracts but what you want to do 
with your careers impacts on the type 
of financial arrangements that you 
need to make. 

Will you have children at some 
stage? Maybe not yet, maybe never. 
My doctor once advised me to con- 
sider this carefully. “A child or a Fer- 
rari,” he said, “both require as much 
love and attention and cost about the 
same to run.” Financially, there is 
never a good time to start a family. 
But you can make preparations. 

What are your bousing needs? 
These days this lends to be governed 
by our work — and gone are the days 
of a guaranteed profit on the sale of 
property. While you will want a 
home for yourselves there are alter- 
natives to buying. Buying a property 
encumbers you with the costs of 
maintenance of both the mortgage 


Key points 


Review pension arrangements. 
Look at their value, performance 
and flexibility, tt is important 
that you benefit from each 
other's pension contributions. 
But don't overdo it at this stage, 
it reduces flexibility 


term investment fund to which you 
can add for future uses - like edu- 
cation costs (particularly bearing in 
mind the cost of university educa- 
tion). 

- Make sure the Inland Revenue 
knows about your change in tax sta- 
tus. I suspect a significant proportion 
of the £500m they are trying to give 


Think about a regular monthly 
investment into a unit or 
investment trust plan. You can 
shelter It in a Pep to avoid 
paying tax. 


Change your tax coding and 
claim married income 
allowances. Put Investments in 
the name of the lower taxpayer. 


Make sure you are properly 
insured. But watch out for fin 
terms and charges on rife and 
critical illness insurance that is 
sold as part of a mortgage. 


and the building itself. Renting 
imei 


maybe more flexible until your plans 
become more certain. 

When do you want to retire? Yes 
it may be years away. But these days 
early retirement is not unusual If you 
want a comfortable retirement then 
start acting now. 


So what action should you take? 
First, review your pension arrange- 
ments. You both may already have 
pensions - either private or occupa- 
tional Look at their value, perfor- 
mance and flexibility. It is important 
that you benefit from eachothert 
pension contributions; You wffl need 
to tell the pension managers anyway 
of your change of status so them, 1 ! 

ai the same time, forthecr propos- 
als. But shop around before acting. 

Don’t go pension-mad, though. 
While they are an excellent means of 
tax-free savings, they are inflexible. 
Once in, your money is locked up 
until your retirement . 

Still, pensions can be helpful 
before retirement They can provide 
insurance provision for your partner 
and the tax-free lump when you 
retire can also be used to pay off the 
mortgage* 

Think about savings and invest- 
ment We rarely get lump suns to 
invest so the only way for any of us 
to build savings is by putting aside a 
modest amount every month. Hope- 
fully you will have already started. 

Always keep a reserve for those 
financial gusts that hit us eveiy to 
often. But also think about starting 
a regular monthly investment into a 
unit or investment trust plan. These 
are low-cost and can give a good 
spread of investments to minimise 
risk. They can generate income, 
which is best reinvested, so that you 
can watch your nest egg accumulate. 

You can shelter this nest egg In a 


personal equity plan to avoid paying 
rimer incom 


tax on either income or capital 
growth. This can be a good medium- 


back comes from us not telling them 
of our changes of position. Change 
your tax coding and claim your mar- 
ried income allowances. 

Do remember to use your tax lim- 
its and exemptions. Put any invest- 
ment in the name of the partner who 
pays the least tax. Your Pfcp and Tessa 
allowances are doubled between 
you, but you will probably have more 
short-term claims on your cash for 
tiie moment 

Make sure you are properly 
insured. It is a sensible way of help- 
ing your partner and protecting the 
value of your assets. Life and criti- 
cal illness insurance is designed to 
help you or your partner to cover 
large debts, like the mortgage, if 
either of yon dies or becomes criti- 
cally ill 

Quite often mortgage providers 
make ha condition that you have this 
type of protection - but watch out for 
the terms you are offered and the 
charges. 

, . Household and other asset insur- 
ance doesn’t do much for you - until 
.disaster ‘occurs. -Maybe when you 
wereangtexfris was not such an issue, 
but now that you have a responsi- 
bility for your partner must act 
accordingly. 

Make a wflL Possibly the last thing 
you warn to think about after your 
marriage is your death. However just 
speak to any widow and she will tell 
you. the difficulty of having to deal 
with the estate of a husband who 
didn't leave aw2L It takes little effort 
- or cost but makes you consider what 
should happen. 

We never seem to have enough 
money when we need it most but by 
investing time in laying some solid 
foundations now, you will avoid a lot 
of financial grief later. There will be 
many more complications over the 
next few years, which yon won’t be 
able to predict. The main rule of 
financial planning at this stage is to 
keep it simple, keep it low-risk and 
keep it flexible. . 

Don’t over-commit yourselves 
now, you will only have to unpick it 
later. And whatever you do, remem- 
ber to leave adequate money aside 
for having some fun. Remember 
you married your partner - not your 
h ank statement! 

The author is Business Development 
Director at Barclays Stockbrokers. 
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Getting bitched: time to lay some solid foundations -but make sure you are property insured 


Photograph: Hutton Deutsch 


Save valuable 
time between 9 and 5. 
Stop feeding. 



No, of course we’re not talking about bacon roils, 
croissants and cheese sandwiches. We're talking about 
sheets of A4 paper. 

You see, a UX fax machine from Sharp has a 15 page 
multi-sheet feeder, so there's no need to stand there 
watching over it. Simply place your document in the 
tray, press a button then press on with something else. 

It also has automatic fax/phone changeover, ' 
which instantly determines between a voice and a fax 
call then adjusts accordingly. That way, your important 
customers will always be greeted by a friendly voice, 
not an unfriendly 'beep*. 

Even if you're not around, the UX can be hooked up 


to your answer machine. So you can receive messages, 
phone calls and faxes all on one fine. 

And don't worry if you haven't got a brilliant 
memory. The UX fax has. It can store up to 15 of your 
most used numbers then automatically dial them at the 
touch of a button. 

Why not save yourself some valuable time with 
a Sharp UX fax? Cali free now on 0800 262958 quoting 
ref X1SB1 and we'H feed you some more information. 
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On a 


nd a prayer 


Investing in an ostrich can bring a return of /85%. By Frances Howell 


with receiving apologetic notes from his 


TIT ■ i k | 1 4 i F. 


h writer Duff Hart Davis bought an ostrich. “1 paid 
£3,500 for an lS-month-old hen, which should 
start laying eggs next year, and fur the next 30 
years," he explains. “The returns should go up 
to 100 per cent a year and, as a seven or eight-year- 
old mature breeding hen, she should be worth about 
£10,000.” 

Better than a punt on the Footsie? 

Ostrich farming is increasingly common in the UK, 
with up to 20Q farms now supporting up to 500 birds 
each. It is a rare opportunity for the private investor 
to dabble in fanning. Nobody, for example, preaches 
the virtues of the humble cow as an investment vehi- 


The Ostrich Farming Corporation advertises annual 
returns of anything up to 785 per cent over a 10-year 
period, which may tempt even the most urban of 
investors. However, to the wary, these promises will- 
appear as exotic as the bird. 

You can buy ostrich hens at various stages of their 
25-year commercial breeding cycle. Prices range from 
£6,000 fora two- to three-year-old hen in her first year 
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Discounted Variable Rates, 

for 12 months from 
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2.79%, 7,8% APR! 


Plus £300 Cashback'. 


Mow you can get two deals 
under one roof from NatWest. 


Don't wosie uour nine looking Ground., ii aou "vvoni a new home 
there's only one place to visit. 

That's uour local Mot Wes: bmnck. Deco use wove go-: nil 
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BEST 


NatWest 

More than just a bank 


J~Please complete and return to: The Manager, National Westminster Home Loans Limited, FREEPOST, Hounslow, Middlesex TW4 SBR. 


Title: Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms. 


Jnitial[s). 


.Surname 


_ Postcode 1_J_L_L_J 11-11 Telephone: (including STD code) - — Please tick where appropriate 

and we will send you the correct details. I omo first time buyer Q I am moving home Q 1 am looking to transfermy existing mortgage EH Most convenient branch— 
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of breeding to £14,000 for an 

vear The return on investment comes iroiniy from uil 

^•ofSTSicks, whid, ^ OFC --U 

once they arol2 months' oit. ifyou do 

ofifers a variety of five-year deals m whu-h it w» bu> 

a fixed number of chicks each year frira guaranicud 

£500 each- After the five years it will still buy the chicks. 

but at market-determined prices. 

Ia the case of a £6,000 bird, for example, the OFC 
deal promises to buy five chicks in breeding years one 
and mo, nine chicks in year three 
four and five. So in year two you get £2^00. You gut 
another £2^00 in year three. £4^00 rnywr ^ranU 
£6,000 in year five. Total return: £15,500 on a 4.n,uw 

investment over five years. .. . , 

The OFC will also buy thel2 chicks product^inhrecd- 
ittc year five, but not at the guaranteed pnee of '£MXl Arp 
scare chides disappear in livery charges. A mature eignt- 
jSr-old breeding hen costs £14,000 and is ^jnjeed 
to produce 20 chicks in the first three years (£10,000 in 
years two, three and four) and 24 chicks in four and 

five (£12,000 in year five). Total return £44500. 

The Ostrich Farming Corporation makes us money 
on any eggs produced over and above the figures guar- 
anteed for that age of bird. In exchange, tt provides 
lively for free, and will immediately replace for free 
any hen whose performance isn't up to the mark. How- 
ever, ownership of the bird rests wholly with the pur- 
chaser. The payment of excess eggs to the OFC forms 
part of separate livery agreement. So, there is monev 
to be made - at the moment. However, the high prof- 
its made so far rely partly on the scarcity of the binis. 
With each hen producing an average of 10-12 young 
females a year, the industry view is that saturation point 
for breeder hens is about 5 years away. 

And 5 years is the length of time for which the OFC 
guarantees to pay £500 for each 12-month- old chick. 
It claims that breeder hens will keep their value as they 
will supply aworid-wide meat market- But there must 
be a real risk that their currently exaggerated value will 
sl id ** Indelicate as it may be, the bottom line c. f Ostrich 
farming is the value of the carcass. At present a 12- 
year-old is worth up to £1,000. But as the market 
expands, this wiU halve. 

The a ngin al ostrich farming boom of the nineteenth 
century relied on a high demand for ostrich feathers. 
However, the fashion changed, and the bottom fell out 
of the market. Is the current revival also riding a wave 
of fashion and fed? This time, ostrich hide is being 
turned into purses, briefcases, and even jeans. But the 
main market is seen as the future meat market. 

Ostrich meat is a low cholesterol fat-free red meat 
which apparently tastes like fillet steak, but currently 
costs about 30 per cent more. “Tb supply 10 per cent 
of the existing beef market in the UK would require 
a minimum of 100,000 breeder hens,” says Brian 
Ketchell, managing director of the Ostrich Ruining 
Corporation. “Even a tiny percentage of the existing 
■ meat market would mean a huge market for ostrich." 

. Despite its popularity in countries like Australia, 
...qstrich is, rarejy qq',&e jwpuM Buwpe, and to this 
extent, talk of a future meat market is speculative. 

Before you buy an ostrich 


Owning an ostrich is not 
covered by the 1986 
Financial Services Act 
because of the legal 
structure of the ownership 
and livery agreements. If the 
market were to collapse and 
the company to go into 
liquidation, guaranteed 
returns could be worthless. 


Owning an ostrich as an 
investment is farming. 
Income depends on produce 
and the market price tor it. 
Remember that guaranteed 
returns are based on the 
current state of what is still 
a developing market tor both 
breeder hens and for meat 
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Our regular contribution with-profits pension plan 1 
appeared in the top ten in five out of six investment : 
performance league tables according to a survey carried out by 1 
Money Marketing (with-profits survey, May 1994). ■ 

Of course, that's just one set of results - we'd be glad to 1 
show you our record over many years. 

Bat having such excellent performance is what you mi ght , 
expect from a company that has an international reputation for 
keeping costs under control. In January, Money Marketing 
showed the effects of our charges in our with-profits pension to 
be the knpest of all the companies surveyed. 

In fact, the effect of other companies' charges were, on 
average, 115% more, while in the worst case they were 177% 
more. (Source: Money Marketing, 19 January 1995. £ 100 pm 
10 year personal pension plans). 

So, if you would like to learn about The Equitable's high 
perfo rm a n ce, low cost personal pension plan by post and by 
telephone, return the coupon below or cal] Aylesbury (012961 
26226. 

Pfl« performance is no guarantee of future performance. 

Infonnatioo/aiiviec wiH only be^iven on Equitable group rnxiucci 
Regulated by the Personal Inveatnxni Authority 
TVffi EQUTMLE 1ST. FEtrosr, WALTON SHOT. A\U55UIY. BUU3NT.HM™ ujtf. HR1 m 

| T« The Equable Life. FREEPOST. Waken Street. AYLESBURY. Budw HP2l"jBR "j 
[ I’eculd «tdctune dotnili On The Eqtrfuhle't peiuion pltra. I nn -lea rtnpWd n ! 
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“Most people 
learn their 
lessons about 
the realities of 
economic life 
and investment 
not in the 
classroom, but 
through bitter 
experience” 


AIOOI and his money, as we all know, are 
rlsoon parted. But is it the case that the 
British are more credulous »nd more 
naive about money than other nations? 
There are, alas, plenty of grounds for 
believing we may be. (Before they write in, 
I accept Scottish readers may rightly 
object to being tarred with the Saf»mirh 
brush in tins respect). 

On the face of it, such a statement wmc 
odd. After an, have not the 1980s been an 
exceptionally good decade for those with 
the talent and drive to create wealth? 
According to a survey published last week, 
the number of those with serious money 
has risen sharply. The market research 
firm Datamomtor reckons there are now 
49,000 mflhooaires in the country, nearly 
three times the number Jess than a decade 
ago. More than 20,000 Britons now gam 
over £200,000 a year. 

But historians looking back on the late 
1980s and early 1990s will surely »lw 
notice the large numbers of those who lost 
money. These, after all, have been the 
years of negative equity, of the personal 
pensions fiasco, of the endless disasters at 
Lloyd’s of London and several notorious 
financial scandals, such as Barlow Clowes 
and BCCI. 

Making money may never have been 


easier, but nor, so it seems, has losing it 
It is scant comfort that several of the suf- 
ferers, film those who ran Barings, or the 
banks and insurance companies who frit- 
tered away millions buying absurdly over- 
priced estate agents at the top of the hous- 
ing market, clearly should have known 
better. 

For. the rest, including thousands of 
ordinary, outwardly sensible middle class 
folk who have never knowingly taken a 
huge amount of risk, a mixture of inno- 
cence, gullibility and ignorance has taken 
a heavy toG m the last few years. These are 
the people who gave their money to Bar- 
low Clowes and to Lloyd's. 

Urey are the elderly couples who were 
sweet-talked into mortgaging their homes 
to buy home income plans that could never 
have met their stated investment objec- 
tives. And they are the thousands of peo- 
ple who plunged savings into illiquid 
endowment policies they clearly did not 
understand and who bought personal pen- 
sions at a cost in commissions and charges 
that would have horrified them had they 
fully understood them. 

Some of these cases are described in a 
new book. Fool's Gold, which graphically 
underlines how painful the consequences 
of such financial folly can be. The author. 



JONATHAN DAVIS 

INVESTMENTS 

Jonathan Mantle, who chronicle the dis- 
asters at Lloyd’s in his last book, paints a 
convincing picture of bow easily normally 
sensible people can slip into folly when ft 
comes to making financial decisions. 

What is striking, reading these painful 
case histories, is not just the terrifying igno- 
rance amongst even well-educated people 
about the most basic financial concepts, 
but how in so many cases this ignorance 
is fatally compounded by a very English 
fault: misplaced trust and exaggerated 
respect for badges of authority and 
respectability. 

“Of course I had no fears about ft,” says 


' one of the ludicrously undercapitalised 
names lured into Lloyd's in the late 1980s, 
“because we were talking about Lloyd’s of 
London. It had a wonderful reputation 1 '. 
Almost as bizarre are those investors who 
believed that because Barlow Clowes said 
it was investing in gilts, their investment 
was somehow underwritten by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The interesting question, of course, is 
what can be done to minimise this kind of 
folly in future. Inevitably, some will say the 
answer lies in yet more regulation. Nobody 
can doubt that the system of financial ser- 
vices regulation in this country is an 
uneasy mixture of self-regulation and 
inconsistent and frequently ineffective 
statutory powers. 

But, as in most other spheres of activ- 
ity, calling for more regulation is the easy 
way out that solves little. All too often, reg- 
ulation is expensive and ineffective at 
achieving its stated objectives - often 
because the regulators axe in tbe pocket 
of those they are trying to regulate. It is a 
pity, for example, that it has taken years 
for the Government to summon up the 
courage to insist on disclosure of charges 
and commissions in the life insurance 
industry. 

In the end, there is only one enduring 


way to eliminate financial folly, and that 
is through creating a nation that is better 
educated in financial matters. Compulsory 
disclosure of relevant information by any- 
one selling financial “products" must be 
the starting point, but that alone can 
never be enough. 

The education system in this countjy is 
also sorely deficient Most people learn their 
lessons about the realities of economic life 
and investment not in the classroom, but 
through bitter experience. Lucky the person 
who has a financially astute parent. There 
must be a place in the schools curriculum, 
and in higher education, for tbe teaching of 
basic financial and business concepts. 

There is nothing new about greed, 
innocence or misplaced trust. Nor is there 
anything startlingly new about the nation 
that reward is linked to risk, that the busi- 
ness cycle will never be abolished, and that 
sound independent financial advice has to 
be paid for (something the English are 
notoriously reluctant to do). Yet as long 
as these basic lessons have to relearnt, the 
financial follies of the 1980s will come 
round again. That at least you can safely 
bet your life savings on. 

Fool's Gold, by Jonathan Mantle: 

Sinclair-Stevenson. £17.99 


Where to move wur money when savings rates fall 


There are rewarding alternatives to building societies. By Brian Tora 


B ank and building society deposits 
are still the most popular way of 
saving money. So when interest 
rates come down there can real hard- 
ship for millions of people. Tbe tragedy 
is. the pain can be avoided. 

As mortgage lending becomes ever 
more competitive, building societies 
arc trimming their rates. It is the 
short-notice deposits that are bearing 
the brunt of the rate cuts announced 
recently - with around 0 5 per cent on 
average being lopped off. 

It is possible to secure higher returns 
by agreeing to fix the amount you leave 
on deposit for a longer period, but it 
reduces flexibility, typically, a building 
society taking money for, say, one 
year, will exact a penalty equivalent to 
three months' interest if you need the 
money early. 

For those able to lock cash away, 
though, the additional interest can be 
useful: The HalifhxboiJding society, for 
example, will offer 6.9 per cent grtes 
for Sims of£l0,000 or more fixed for 


a period of one year, compared with 
435 per cent gross available from the 
ordinary share account 

Another way of fixing your return is 
to buy UK government securities. Gilt- 
edged stock, or gilts, as these are 
known, arc the promissoiy notes issued 
by the Government to fund public 
spending. Gilts are flexible but they do 
cany some risk. Unlike fixed-term 
building society deposits, you can buy 
and sell them in the stock market 

The price will fluctuate according to 
prevafimgjntexest rates. If interest rates 
go up, tbe price of gilts will fall, rais- 
ing the return to buyers. Conversely, if 
interest rates fall, you make a capital 
profit The shorter the life of a gilt 
(most gilts have a fixed redemption 
date) the less the risk ofvolatile move- 
ments. At present for example, you 
can get 8 per cent gross from 8 per cent 
Treasury 2002/06 

Alternatively you can consider gu ar- . 
anteed income' 
by insurance c 


your money up for a period of time. 
Among the highest yielding guaranteed 
income bonds at present are those 
offered by AIG, where tbe yields range 
from 6.1 per cent net of basic rate tax 
to 635 per cent for a five-year term, 
depending whether you deposit 
£10,000 or £50,000. 

Then there are investment trust div- 
idend preference shares. These also 
offer a predictable return (assuming 
the assets are sufficiently valuable) and 
have the advantage that they are trad- 
able on tbe stockmarkeL But like gilts 
they fluctuate in value according to 
prevailing interest rates. 

Get professional advice. A high 
yield on a zero-dividend preference 
could mean that there is softie doubt 
over the final redemption value. How- 
ever, they are a share so any profit you 
make is treated as a capital gain, not 
income. 

\ Currently the Fleming Income & 
Zero Dividend Preference, 
A ybican buy for 52p, will give you 


a gross yield of 8 per cent over tbe 
period to when they are redeemed in 
2002 at a predicted 85-2p a share. 

Putting money in any of these could 
prove a wise investment decision - if 
interest rates continue to fall. But 
interest rates do not move in a straight 
line. 

Remember that short term rates 
have been as high as 15 per cent in this 
country recently, a level that would 
devastate the value of many of these 
investments. 



Building societies: popular; but rates are being trimmed 
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SUNALLIANCE 

TOEETHER WE MAKE SOME ALLIANCE 
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SHOULD YOUR 
PAST EMPLOYER 
CONTROL 
YOUR FUTURE ? ^ 


* IT MAY ONLY BE SMALL BUT 

THE EFFECT ON YOUR 

INCOME CAN BE ENORMOUS. 


; ; Changed jobs? 

A Should you leave 
\ your pension in your 
: \ old company's scheme 
y \ or transfer it to your 
\ new company? 


Early Retirement? 

Redundant? er.?* 

Should you leave your fci: 
Company pension / : 
where it is? / 


Or would you be better off 
with a personal plan? 



* 
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Choosing between the competing claims of different pension schemes 

can be extremely difficult. 

Making the wrong choice, or putting the decision off could seriously 
affect your fixture security. 

PUTTING YOU IN CONTROL 

As Independent Financial Advisers we will do the work on your behalf, 
and produce a clear and understandable comparison of the alternatives 
together with a projection of your personal income at retirement 




Established 1979 

Young Ridgvray & Associates Freepost 10 BorelB Yard, Famham, Surrey GU9 7BR Tat 0252 727122 

independent financial advice 

Pngritrf fcyTlMPMiiMllBiuXiwnTA^fcoifty 


i phase send me a FREE copy tfywr brochure 

■ Name [MnMra/MM 


. mnusspn i 


j Adckess^. 


„ Postcode. 


Telephone No. 


Have you ever been attracted by a huge investment rate? Only to back off when 

you spot the ominous asterisk leading to acres of small print and no guarantees. 

The safe but lower raics offered by bull ding societies have seemed the only alternative until now. 
Sun Alliance Investments On-line haw specially developed “The Promise Bond”, for basic rale 
tax- payers one lump sum investment of £5,000 or more ghes an annual net income of 6% for 
5 years. Guaranteed. Leave the lump sum untouched for 5* years and its returned to you in full 
That’s guaranteed too. There are no hidden annual charges either. Refreshing isn’t ft? Unfortunately 
“The Promise Bond” is a limited issue, only available 15th November 1995. 

Promise yourself a belter return. Call Sun Alliance Investments On-line now 


HERE ARE ONLY j? DAYS LEFT TO REGISTER. 


Rr your protection oil telephone commaiioos air ■munird PVw hear in mind that thr cuttrii tax -atuaiinn mold rhangr in the Umov. Sun Alliance lnvnmu.nu On-Uru- 
ta a trading name of Phoenix Aasnrancr pic which is rrjdacrrd in England with No 7 1 90 iRegMrrrd Office: 1 Bantmlompu Lanr. 1/tndon EC2N 
Phoenix Assurance pirn regulated bv thr IVnnoul Irnwuni Authority 
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money 


Your questions 
answered by a 
panel from Coopers 
and Lybrand 



1 borrowed £6,000 over 
eight years from the Asso- 
ciate Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. At that time I paid an 
additional premium of £560 
to protect against redun- 
dancy and sickness, bat did 
not receive a copy of the 
policy. 

I subsequently became 
ill and was retired on med- 
ical grounds. But when I 
tried to make a claim I was 
told the policy bad expired 
as it was only taken out for 
Eve years. 

I would have thought 
that a five-year protection 
polity on an eight-year loan 
would amount to an unfair 
danse. Please can you 
advise. 

Redundancy or sickness 
cover can be taken out for 
a specified time scale of 
your own choosing. The 
premium charged reflects 
the level of risk and the 
duration of the cover pro- 
vided. 

In this instance I agree 
that having the cover for 
only five years when your 
liabQity was for longer does 
not make sense. 

However, it is not impos- 
sible for this situation to 
have arisen. 

It could well have been a 
genuine mistake by the 
Associate Mortgage Cor- 
poration’s representative. 
But when you agreed to 
the premium of £560 you 
should have had sight of the 
contract and it should have 
shown that the expiry date 
was after five years. 

You should write to the 
Associate Mortgage Cor- 
poration and. ask it to 
review its files, looking at 
the original meeting notes 
to see whether there was 
any indication at the time 
the policy was to be for 
eight years. 

However, as ther policy 
has now lapsed and as it w&- 


some time ago it is unlikely 
they will still have them. If 
there is nothing in writing, 
I am afraid it is very much 
down to your word against 
theirs. 

This kind of error 
emphasises the need to read 
in detail any contract before 
signing it and I would rec- 
ommend you keep copies of 
policy schedules to enable 
you to check policy cover at 
a later date if necessary. 

I have a Tessa that I took 
out nearly five years ago 
and is dne to mature early 
next year. Can I reinvest all 
the proceeds in a new 
Tfessa? 

Tax Exempt Special Sav- 
ings Accounts (Tessas) first 
became available in January 
1991 so the first accounts 
will be maturing next Janu- 
ary. 

The rules allow you to 
roll over the capital you 
invested in the first Tessa, up 
to a maximum of £9, 000, 
into a new Tfessa. 

However, you cannot roll 
over the interest as well so 
you will have to find an 
alternative home for this. 

Other than this the same 
rules apply to the new Tessa 
as the old one, that is a max- 
imum of £9,000 capital 
invested over 5 years. You 
can only hold one Tessa at 
a time. 

Readers should send their 
questions regarding finan- 
cial and investment matters 
to our panel of experts at 
Question Time, Personal 
Finance Department, The 
Independent, 1 Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don E145DL 
We cannot guarantee to 
answer all readers’ questions 
but they will be sent to Coop- 
ers & Lybrand and a repre- 
. sentitive selection will appear 
irt Money each week. 


Best borrowing rates 

MORTGAGES 








Telephone 

% Rate and 

Max 

Fee 


Incentive 



period 

adv% 




Find rates 







Hinckley & Rugby BS 

0800 774489 

0.75 to 1/10/96 

70 

£250 


— 

Coventry BS 

0800 126125 

4.75 to 1/1/98 

85 

£250 



Lambeth BS 

0800 225221 

6.65 to 1/5/98 

95 

£250 

0.5% ca^toack=£750 

Northern RockBS 

0800 591500 

6.74 to 1/1/99 

95 

£250 


— 

Britannia BS 

01249 655971 

724 for 5 years 

95 

£300 


— 

TSB 

Local branch 

8.54 to 30/6/05 

95 

£250 

Free valuation 

Variable rates 







Scarborough BS 

0800 590547 

1.79 fori year 

95 

— 

£150 cashback 

Halifax BS 

0800 834625 

4.99 to 30/1 1/97 

90 

Free val £250 cashback 

Northern RockBS 

0800 591 500 

5.59 to 1/1/99 

95 

— 

Freevduatiofi 

National Counties BS 

01372 739702 

6.49 tor 5 years 

70 

— 


— 

PERSONAL LOANS 








Telephone 

APR 

Fixed mon&Iy payments 





£3,000 for 3 years 


Unsecured 



With insurance 

Without tesnrance 

Midland Bank 

Local branch 

15.40 

£116.54 

£103.14 


N&PBS 

0800 808080 

1550 

£11822 

£103.29 


Yorkshire Bank 

0113 231 5324 

15.50 

£119.34 

£103-34 


Secured 



Max adv % 

Max term 

Clydesdale Bank 

0800 240024 

850 

95 


2to25ysas 

Royal B of Scotland 

0800121121 

10.10 

70 


3 years- 

retirement 

First Direct 

0800 242424 

10.30 

80 


Up to 40 years 

TYPICAL OVERDRAFTS 







Telephone 

Authorised EAR % 


Unauthorised EAR % 


Barclays Bank 

Local Branch 

1920 


29.80 



Lloyds Bank 

Local Branch 

19.40 


26.80 



Nat West Bank 

Local Branch 

18.90 


3325 



BEST OVERDRAFTS 







Telephone 

Authorised EAR % 


Unauthorised EAR % 


Woolwich BS 

0800 400900 

9.50 


29.50 



Alliance & Leicester 

0500 959595 

9.50 


29.80 



Abbey National 

0500 200500 

9.90 


29.50 



CREDIT CARDS 








Telephone 

Card 

Min 

Rate 

APR 

Aim sal 




income 

pm% 

% 

fee 

Standard 







R Renting (S&P) 

0800 282101 

MasterCartWisa 

— 

0.98 

12.40 

— 

Royal B of Scotland 

0800 161616 

MasterCard 

— 

1.14 

14.50 

— 

TSB 

Local branch 

MasterCard/Visa 

— 

1.38 

17JX) 

— 

Gold cards 







Lloyds Bank 

Local branch 

MasterCard 

£20,000 

1.15 

16.50 

£40 

Midland Bank 

Local branch 

Visa 

£20,000 

1.30 

18.10 

£35 

MBNA International 

0800 062620 

MasterCard/Visa 

£20,000 

1.45 

1850 

— 

STORE CARDS 








Telephone 

Payment by direct debft 

Oiber methods 




% pm APR 


% pm 

APR 


John Lewis 

Local store 

— — • 


1.39 

1300 


Marks aid Spencer 

01244 681681 

ISO • 25.30 

2.00 

26.80 


Burtons Option 

Local store 

1.97 26.30 

2^1 

29.90 


Am . Annualised percentage rate. 

EAR effective amuai rate. 




All rates subject to change without notice. 

— ■ 


— 
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Best savings rates 


- 

Telephone 

Number. 

Account 

Notice 
or term 

Deposit 

Rate 

% 

interest 

interval 

INSTANT ACCESS 






PortmanBS 01202292444 

tostartAccesAcc Instant 

£100 



C&G G1712830Q10 

London Account 

Postal 

£2,500 

5m 


Leeds & Holbeck 0113 2438292 

Aflrion Investment 

Postal 

£10,000 

6.40 


Leeds & Holbeck 01132438292 

Albion tovestownt 

Postal 

£25,000 



NOTICE ACCOUNTS 






Bradford & Bingley 0345 248248 

Direct 60 

60 day P 

£5,000 

6.70 


Bradford iBingley 0345 248248 

Dfrect60 

60dayP 

£15.000 

7.15 


National Counties 01372 742211 

. 90 Second Issue 

90 day 

£10,000 

6.80 


National Counties 01372 742211 

90 Second issue 

90 day 

£20,000 

7.10 


TERM ACCOUNTS - 






Fortran BS 01202 292444 

One Yr Interest Bd 

1 year 

£500 

6.50F 


Norwich & P'bora 01733 371371 

1 Yr Fxd Rte Bond 

1 year 

£5,000 

6.65F 


Woolwich BS 0800 400900 

2 Yr Fxd Rte Bond 

2 year 

£500 

6.90F 


Norwidt & P'bora 01733391497 

5 YT Fxd Fite Bond 5 year 

£10,000 

7.75 r 

TCd 

MONTHLY INTEREST 






Bath Investmts BS 01225 423271 

Monthly income 

Postal 

£1,000 

4.36 

Moran 

BrhanniaBS 01536 392808 

Capita] Trust 

Postal 

£2,000 

5.84 

Month 

Northern RockBS 0500 505000 

Current Acc Gold 

Postal 

£10.000 

6.08 

Month 

Northern RockBS 0500505000 

Current AccGdd 

Postal 

£25,000 

6.31 

Month 

TESSAS (tax-exempt special savings accounts) 




Market Harboro’ 01858 463244 


5 year 

£9,000 

7.75 

Year 

N&PBS 01274733444 


5ysar 

£9.000 

7.50 F 

Year 

Sun Banking 01438 744500 


5 year 

£8.575 

7.50 F 

Year 

National Counties 01372742211 


5 year 

£3,000 

7,40 

Year 

HIGH-INTEREST CHEQUE ACCOUNTS 





Woolwich BS 0800 400900 

Current 

Instant 

£500 

3.20 

Year 

HaSfaxBS 01422 333333 

Asset Reserve 

instant 

£5.000 

4.50 

3Mths 

Chelsea BS 0800 717515 

Classic Postal 

Instant 

£2.500 

5.50 

Year 

Northern RockBS 0500 505000 

Current Acc Gold 

Postal 

£50,000 

6.50 

Monthly 

OFFSHORE (gross) 






PortmanCf 01481822747 

Instant Gold 

Instant 

£5,000 

6.20 

Year 

Alliance &LK3M 01624 663566 

Maretimum 

Instant 

£25,000 

6.65 

Year 

Newcastle GIB 00350 76168 

Nova 90 O'shore 

90 day 

£50,000 

7.25 

Year 

Portman Cl 01481.822747 

Gold Bond Acc 

3year 

£5,000 

7.75 F 

Year 

NATIONAL SAVINGS Account* & bonds (gross) 





Investment Accounts 


1 month 

£20 

5.25 

Year 




£500 

5.75 

Year 




£25,000 

6.00 

Year 

Income Bonds 


3 month 

£2,000 

6.50 

Month 




£25,000 

6.75 

Month 

Capital Bonds 

Series 1 

5 year 

£100 

7.75 F 

Maturity 

First Option Bonds 


12 month 

£1,000 

6.40 F 

Ybar 




£20,000 

6.80 F 

Year 

Pensioner’s Gtoed Income Bond 

Series 2 

5 year 

£500 

7.50 F 

Month 

NS Certificates (tax-free) 






42nd issue 


5year 

£100 

5.85 F 

Maturity 

8th Index Inked 


5 year 

£100 

3.QQ+RPI 

Maturity 

Chftfren’s Bond Issue G - 


5 year 

£25 

7.85 F 

Maturity 

R-*'jSSs iotdy' 





AD rates are shown grossrSHAATB subject change .without notice.'. 
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Cut The Cost 
Of Your Mortgage 



OVER £10,000 ON YOUR 
MORTGAGE* 


ON YOUR LEGAL FEES WITH 
£300 CASHBACK AND YOUR 
VALUATION FEE REFUNDED 


TIME BY ORGANISING YOUR 
MORTGAGE OVER THE PHONE 


Whether You Are Moving Or Remortgaging, 
Phone Now To Find Out How Much 
Y ou Gould Save On Your Mortgage. 

0800 258 258 

to apply or rrques further dciaiK Uixa open MomUyTridaj 8.0ftm>&00ptm Sanuday &0Qam»-12J)0p«n. 

Enquiry service untfl 10 pm dally. Fleate axk for extendon 1074 , 


•mortgages 
direct 

Bradford 

&BINGLEY 


At Mortgages Direct we believe in keeping down the cost of your mortgage. 

We offer a genuine long term low cost mortgage with a rare of 6.95% (APR 7.2% variable ). This means 
that based on today's rates you could make a total saving of over £10,000 on a 
mortgage of £60,000 taken over 25 years*. What’s more, well always try to ensure that it remains at a 
competitive rale throughout the whole of its life. Once your mortgage is complete, 
we won't charge you any additional penalty should you decide to leave. To apply for your mortgage or just 
to find out more, call us now and see how much you could save. 


•For tins example the typical Standard mortgage m oted is feat of Bmdfacd Sc Bfagjky KaBiBi* Society as at 7* September 1995. Sariop based an 
a bouse pwdure loan of £60,000 Cab«n tn> an interest only bask over a term of 25 years. Rale tanned: 2£9% hi firs year (£3% dscotist) Sid 7,99% 
for the remainder of tbe term. Savings are inn*} on current mes sraflaMe fh*n any branch of Bradford & Bingley *ad are variable. 

die Ion not art acted 75* of the imbue prfcvArintito b Ac tow). 

TYPICAL EXAMPLE: A mongqte of SfOJXU completed on September 3th take) gg an *Imert* Only ban. vith cue equal repayment af £601000 being made u die end 

at the irm, mu 25 wan an a pUKhaK pnw of BflWKW «ouM aorta an APR of 1J% (winsc). Gnu* mootUy himt oflly nongage r ep a y una g of £9144 during the 
mocqpge ion Tool amount papMe £16440933 mdudes the monjpgc advance of SBQJOW. £1 17J0 joBtimt fee* ( these lea are not apptkabfc to mortgages In Scotbnd and 
Northern Iiebnd. Owoncn there "bouH contoei their local noBdmr lor drafe). SeaHng Fee of £50.00 md acmted iawnut of £905.61 Ear the period September 5th to 
September Mh. In this example: a valuation fce of f 14540 mwld be parable on app&otfea wd refimded on completion of the mortgage. Example amain «n Intent me 
of 6.95% during the fins jar and this me appKef through"** die term of the lun. Tin* nt b varirifoand ibe rate at any point doting die lout tern Mydfi* from that tned 
in thh catentaioa A Mortgage Gaannee charge ii tint payable Gar dm sample. Kan* quoted ate suable. m> tbeefbrc it APR. Loan* subject to am sad whadoa. 
Mortgage tecurin a required. Written qtnnatioiu are available on request by writing y, BwUbnlfc Butgky So**** Main Street, Biagleji Wtai tottattrv BD1S SUV. 

Mortgage* ate only available to petaotti aped Id or am 

YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 

Bradfcmrf ft Bragjrv BuWtag Sodei* b regulated by the Peroral Insolent Authority far kmtment hmnam. Head Offlce. PO Box ffl. Cnuribna Single* Wwfafahne. BD15 JUA. 


You can 



frwestnrMMTt of £1,000 in December 1945, 

Forticpi & Colonial Higher Rate 

Investment Trust PLCt BuMng Society Account* 


1945 

£1,-000 

£1,000 

1970 

£30,269 

£2,554 

1985 

£191,470 

£8,489 

1995 

£866,318 

£17,164 


Name 


It costs 17 l /2 pence 

It costs you less than a Second Class stamp to invest 
the minimum monthly sum of £25 into the Foreign 
& Colonial Private Investor Plan. 

Due to its combination of 
performance, choice and low 
costs, it offers better value 
than any other savings and 
investment plan available. Your 
savings can be invested in our 

wide range of some of the best 
performing investment trusts 
around. You can choose to invest regularly or by 
lump sum -even change the frequency and amount 
without penalty. 

Why not find out more, and start enjoying the 
benefits of a first dass service from Foreign & Colonial. 


foreign Colonial 


Address 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Postcode 


CODE: 710951D 


Phone 01734 828 802 Fax 01734344 622 

any time, quoting the coupon code. 


Return this coupon to: Foreign & Colonial Management Ltd. PO Box 2. Twyford, Berkshire RG10 9NW 

Iwnd on toCd retwi tm Income reforested. TSourte Foreign A QdonW Management 
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television 

by Louise Levene 


g^EdgfcR^itkijforBrBaft9pnC4Ast^ 
™s 1.800 people a year but awareness remans low 
aid treatments unsatisfactory (3990. 

Omnams: Gore VrUTs Gore Vidal 10.40pm B8C1 
(above).lte first of a two-part film about foe 70- 
ysar-olil writer (559489). 

Fftnt Lancar Spy (Gregory Ratoff 1937 US) 
t55am C4. Geotga Sanders uses tas aristocrat 
manner and fluent Gemtan m a tale of a British naval 
officer who doubles for a dasiadV Hun $568853. 


The AwngBrs. 6pm C4 fafow). ftvgBt lf» pagB-toy 
posturings of Joanna Lumjay and Gareth Hunt Chan- 
nel 4 has the genune article - Mis Emma tel and 
he - bfldHjuaen wanfrobe (12823). 

Rim: Howards End (Janes Noty 1992 UK) 9pm 
C4. Emma Thompson and Anthony Hopfos star in 
- tins painstaking merchant Ivay recreation of EM 

Forster's Edwardian drama of sex, money and class. 
VWfi Helena Bonham Carter Vanessa Redraw and 
Sanvei West (90001045). 


Jfefia SOM’S Winter Cofaction 8pm BBC2.EK- 
poac^ painstaldi^ e^inei DeEa’s latest mo^ 
ey spinner begptswfili a look at winter salads. 
Refers should prepare to stock up on cranberries, 
CamartiHt and /octet (2343). 
nmole's Ceabny 9.30pm B8C1 fa&wsJ. The grow- 
inf importance of sport and leisure led to tl)e mass 
construction of stacfiums that would comfortably seat 
l f« new e nthusiasts ami promote national solidarity 
(627527). 


Jato's Progress Spin C4. Alan Bteasdale's latest 
tells of a Nineties femfy of three with a braadwmning 
mother; a house husband and a confused Gffle boy 
whose spiaDiflglrenrial difficulties drive them to the 
edga. Robert Lindsay and JuTb Walters star in this so* 
part drama (91063251). 

Layton Ora* Yoors Fora Fnar 10.40pm C4 
(above). Barry Beam bought the loss-mafeig dub for 
the mice of five lottery tickets. Here’s what happened 
last season (6151657). 


Garden Doctors 8pm C4 (3435) and Geoff Hamil- 
ton’s Cottage Garden 8pm BBC2 (2139) clash 
horribly; a spiteful move on BBC2‘s part teat has 
led to son-spattered VCRs up and down the country. 
This week Dan Pearson helps a single mother turn 
her council estate backyard into a wild west corral. 
Heroes of Comedy 9pm C4 (above). A new series of 
dips and chat begins with the usual fond remem- 
brances of Tom my Cooper (97957665). 


radio 

by Robert Hanks 


Monday cotlecthm with Pad Garahaceari 8am R3. 

uism continues with the reautei^d^^^ FM*s 
chart guru far a primetime slot and the shifting of 
Composer of the Weekto hmchfimes. 


They Cafad Me M 9pm R2 The sad tele of Al Bowtly, 
“the British Bing Crosby’ (he was actuafy of &Bek- 
Lsbanese extraction). He never brake America and 
throat problems checked tvs career; but he’s achieved 
a sort of gfaiy through Dermis Ritter's TV dramas. 


Patting the Boot In UOpm R4. As the idea of boot 
camps goes through another wave of poputarife 
Martin McNeely visits an America! versim to see how 
weH ft works - and rfisoovem that many young crimi- 
nals love the structure it gves to their Eves. 


First Impre ssi ons 630pm R4. Deeply so-so new 
panel game tor impnessibnists - a neat format but, on 
the pitot tape at least most of the pleasure comes 
from guessing who on earth the flimsy impressions 
are supposed to represent 


Classic SedaL Unde SHas 2pm R4. Sheridan Le 
Farm's masterly Victorian shocker; about the poor 
young heiress and the wicked uncle in sheep’s doth- 
ing. dramatised bi three parts. Graham Crowden plays 
the ailing father; George Cote his nasty brother. 


SUNDAY TELEVISION AND RADIO 


BBC1 


BBC2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 ITV/Regions 


7.25 Steven Spidberg's Amazing Stories fSJ 
(5634595). * 

8.15 The Good Book Guide (S) (6057750). 

8.30 Breakfast with Rost (81682). 

930 First Light (S) (54632). 

10.00 See Hear! (SJ (76953). 

1030 Suenos - Wbrid Spanish (SJ (1533798). 

10.45 This Multimedia Business (S) (1521953). 

11.00 The 11th Hour (S) (20868). 

12.00 CountryFile (S) (1 6934). 

1230 News; on the Record. With Michael Hesettine 
(Then The Nation's Favourite Fbems) (23601). * 
130 EastEndera (R) (S) (6109953). * 

2.55 Cokimbo (R) (4469048). * 

4.05 Cartoon (9879359J- 

4.15 Junior Masteichef (S) (499953). * 

4.45 The Clothes Show. The three-quarter length coat 
must have an agent. There’s no other explanation 
(SJ (2715514).* 

5.10 Lifetine fSJ (9974934). * 

530 The Great Antiques Hunt Ignorant contestants 
(1750 was described as Earty Victorian last 
week) are hefd in check by sartorially-challenged 
Jilly Gookjen (S) (3478088). * 

6.00 News; Weather (250205;. * 

630 Regional News (20691 7). 

6 35 Songi of Praise (SJ ( 238972 1 * 

7.00 Last of the Summer Wine (S) (2750). * 

730 Challenge Anneka. Anneka houses 10 homeless 
families (SJ (879663). * 

830 Hotshots. Reef sharks (R) (S) (942514). * 

830 Keeping Up Appearances. Then The Nation's 
Favourite Fbems (SJ (7205). * 

9.00 Pride and Prejudice. Mr Coffins bears hEs 
refection with fortitude, Blngteye whisked out of 
harm's wayand Bteabeth goes to Rosings (Sl . n ■ 



9.55 News; Weather (606514). * 

10. 10 The Rank Skinner Show (6) (953069). 

10.40 Everyman. An unemployed Geordie gives four 
moralists a tour of yob culture (followed Off The 
Nation's Favourite Poems) (S) (1 70972). * 

11 30 QH9 Captive Hearts (Paul Almond 1967 US). 
Gentle if bloodless drama about a downed US 
pilot taken to a remote North Japanese viilagB 
where he foils for a young widow With Chris 
Makepeace (127446). Then Weather. To 
1.15am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 12.00pm Homeland. 10.10 wales 
across the World. 11.00 Frank SWnnet 1130 
Everyman 12.20 Rim: Captive Hearts 2.00 
News. Scot 5.10pm Lifeline. Nl: 2.55pm Now 
You're Talking 3.20 Home Truths 4.10 Our 
Roving Reporter 5. 10 Lifeline from Northern 
Ireland 1.10 Inside Ulster News. 


730 Sfrippy (R) (S) (9 306798). 

7A5 Playdays (R) (S) (10201 75). 

8.05 Casper Classics (6064040). 

830 Mortimer and Arabei (R) (S) (6052205). 

835 Roald Dahl on Jackanory (4914446). 

850 Bfca (R) (S) (1040040). 

9.05 The Animals of FartfwigWbod (R) (S) 

(5655427). * 

930 Skeleton Warriors (8725359). 

9.55 Tkavel Bug (87937501 
1035 Grange HfiH (R) (3370021). * 

1050 The Uttle Vampire (S) (3648514). 

11.15 Growing Up WBd (S) (5687243). 

11. 40 BIS Doc Savage... the Mm of Bronze (Michael 

Anderson 1975 US). Kitsch comic-book caper 
starring Ron By (64147408). 

1.15TheOZbne($) (28472040). 

130 Elephants in Thailand. A Thai village where 
noble pachyderms are trained to schlep logs from 
one side of the compound to the other 
(1548088). 

2.15 QB Fail of the Romm Bnphe (Anthony Mann 
1964 US). Sumptuous yawn charting the rise of 
the barbarians after the death of Marcus Aure- 
lius. Wfih Sophia Loren and Alec Guinness 
(10985359). 

5.10 Rugby SpedaL Wasps vs Bath (S) (567371 7). 

630 Trials of Life (RJ ft) (971040). * 

750 Jeremy Cbikson’s Motorworid (R) (S) (6232). * 
730 Tl m e watch . The Vifar^s. See Preview, p28 (S) 

(51408). * 

830 The Money Progra mm e. Was leaving the ERM 
such a good Idea? (301088). * 

9.10 Cinema Eurbpe-the Other Hollywood. Turns 
thefdcUs to Sweden. SeePiWiew, p28 

(954595). * 'u - . , 

19% : -pi 

UKT/wr Chips meets Charters Aunt when a ] 
19th-cardury Oxford academic fails fora lively 
American. M fid-mannered comedy with Michael 
Palin and Connie Booth (80I60JJ. * 

11^45 The Trial of OJ Simpson. Peter Pringle looks back 
at the week's unexpected events (SJ (7401 75). * 
1235 Close Up (4657460). 

1235BBBThe Bat Whispers (Roland West 1930 US 
IVw). Old Dark House curiosity about bats in 
the belfry In a California mansion. Remade from 
a successful silent version in 1926 and starring 
Chester Morris (6757118). 

2.00 The Learning Zone: FETV Cofcctafa l es: Who 
Learns Wins. 335 Making Time. (75538). 4.00 
French Experience. 5.00 ttalianissimo. (24267). 

To 6.00am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 5.10pm Scrum 5. Scot 5.10pm 
Sportscene Rugby Special. 


6.00 GMTV 6.00 The Sunday Review. 630 News and 
Sport 7.00 The Sunday Programme. (19953). 

8.00 Disney Adventures (S) (3532088). * 

935 Disney Parade (S) (8886868). 

10.15 Link. Magazine for the disabled. A Muscular 
Dystrophy group stoutly defend "Grotty Tie? day 
against allegations of bad taste. Sportscasters 
around the world are said to have taken part in this 
worthy fundraising event on an anonymous basis 
(S) (2130446).* 

1030 Morning Worship (S) (14953). * 

1130 Island Sokfiers (S) (3795514). 

1150 Many Questions. With Olivia O'Leary (S) 
(4440137). 

1230 Crosstalk (508661 

1.00 News ft Weather (28497359). * 

1.10 Jonathan Dhnbteby. With Michael Portillo on the 
eve of the Conservative Party Conference in 
Blackpool. How much does he think Tony Blair 
will want for his speech-writing services? (S) 
(3622750). 

2.00 Opening Shot A profile of Ultimate Kaos. A 
contradiction In terms really. Would make a good 
title for Stephen Hawking's next book (SJ 

(6 330). 

230 The Sunday Match. Endsleigh league action 
(39637446). 

5.10 Murder She Wrote. Jessica stumbles upon 
. another stiff (S) (1578791). 

6.05 Local News, Wteather (277972). * 

635 News ft Weather (788663). * 

635 Dr Quinn Mecfidne Woman (S) (202682). * 

730 Heartbeat A German arrives in the village. Dorrt 
mention the war ($) (48934). * 

830 \Wve Been Framed! (5) (5601).* . .. 

9.00 London’s Burning. A fire at a primary school (Sj . 

( 57 m * 

1050 Hale and Pace. A new series (so somebody out 
there must quite like them) (S) (42359). * 

1030 News ft Weather (812601). * 

10.45 The South Bank Show. Luciano Pavarotti's 60th 
—birthday is celebrated by an interview with 
Meteyn Bragg and a look at his life, career and 
influences. See Preview, p28 (S) & 15663). * 
1145 London Stage 95- Sheridan Mortey and guests 
discuss Ray Cooney's farce Funny Money, plus 
Dead Funny at theSavoy (705137). 

1230 Aida. From La Sea la, Milan, starring Luciano 
Pavarotti (42665373). 

3 35 HoBywood Report (R) (5) (91373). 

345 Cue the Music. Tony Slattery and Richard Vranch 
introduce The Quireboys (1 08248). 

4.45 Coach. Sitcom (62531 70). 

530 News (62267). To 5.30am. 


6.05 Blitz! (R) (S) (4643446). 

7.00 The Herbs (R) (201591 7). 

735 Lift Off (R) (S) (55601). 

7.45 The Great Bong (S) (3 034311). 

8.00 The Babysrtters Club (SJ (39885). 

830 Where on Earth Is Carmen Sandie@>? (S) 

(6168779). 

855 Exosquad (SJ (61 70514). 

930 Running the Halls (R) (S) (5661088). 

9.45 The Pink Panther Show (SJ (6299750). 

10.00 Aaahh! Real Monsters! (S) (2115137). * 

1035 Masterclass (SJ (2138088). 

1030 Rocha's Modem Life (R) (SJ (1526408). 

1045 Saved by the Bel: The New Class (132021). * 

11.15 Rawhide (108224). 

12.15 Little House on the Prairie (474779). * 

1.15HBThe Guinea Pig (Ray Boulting 1948 UK 

tyto). A young oik wins a scholarship to a posh 
school in this enf^girg period piece starring 
Richard Attenborough, Cecil Trouncer, Sheila 
Sim and Bernard Miies (83046311). 

3.00 BWB The Gift Horse (Compton Bennett 1952 
UK tVW). Wartime seafaring adventure in which 
the US gives the navy a cast-off destroyer. With 
Trevor Howard (13047972). * 

450 Stroke (S) (2071 137). 

5.05 Timelfeam. Tony Robinson (him again) goes on 
a dig at Lambeth Palace (R) (S) (5797750). * 

6.00 The Persuaders! Siimfit, Stayprest, slingbacked 
twaddle. This week our medallioned duo are on 
the trail of a bird-shaped statuette (66427). * 

7.00 B attere d Britain. How residents of Heath Town, 
Wolverhampton are trying to make their world a 
afer place by installing security cameras, tatting 

.. . ...up the public houses and restoring the shopping 
' centre (SJ (71 75A? . 

8.00 True Blues. Two ngft-wingers give their views on 
the future course for the Conservative Ffcrty 
(3595). * 

9.00 Battered Britain. Roger Graef goes to Meadow 
Well estate in Newcastle to see what went wrong 
with c ommunity policing there (3359). * 

10.00 HBSTime After Time (Nicholas Meyer 1979 
US). Jack the Ripper steals HG Wells's Time 
Machine and starts afresh in the serial killing 
business in modern-day California. Bloodthirsty 
but diverting shocker starring Malcolm McDow- 
ell an d David Warner (5) (18019972). * 

12.05 BBS My Engfish Grandfather (Nana 

Dzhordzhadze 1986 Rus). An unflappable Eng- 
lish telepaph operator on a visit to Georgia 
stumbles onto the Russian revolution. Beguiling 
comedy shot in a tasty mixture of sepia and 
colour (9962267). To 1.20am. 


MGUA 

As londm ottupt lZ30pm Oiemmas (506601 ZjOO The 
9^UTT*VfG33Qll2JOM*OBOffie48857. 5.1511* 
fta*SShtwM802a& 545 Gantt<48957GL S35 Drawn 
IWUk Vttsmi ratESaa 1I4S Dfamm (77720). 
12J5mTt»Pt»»s1h4BBf?a53990 lZAOmFtaTtn 
Pnfessfcnd 0844391 ZAOraTte Afeun Show i'4Sfl2064L 
340Bni HUhuood Ifeport I755048ZSL 4 JHmi The Owl 
S*u> (5888557}. 300SJ0*n VtootxNon (87731) 

IWk IttVTOBBWRE 

MUut»ec(pfclZ2Saii9ne:NenEMek095404ainrb- 
Th« Ad Ottttusttre 09700881 300 Midway to Heaven 
01345149. ZSS Rk* TM Uan vnth On* Rod 9 kw 
( 4M297SOI 4J0 Ihrdvh fteds0(9dO933O' 525 Itner 
The Famous Fhe 02744081. Xsto; Dead Merfs riles 
02744001 535 Di Qum MeUoneWjmenCCPfiaai 11^5 
17D5137X 1220m MnenanGb(ia»OJ80793L 
lOSn Zm Dhyan Dan 00049151 UOara Fta: Chatra- 
ha 1837219771. 42&530an Jrtflnfe (48751X4) 

canaiL 

teLoodornctpt 12J0paiQrtnl Newsweek <90829341. 
2 jOO Tfestenbjrs Hemes |S33QL 2J0 n* Central lutek* - 
Uw (8014271 SuOO UapiBn (7178935J 5J0 BJWve 
0953451 fiJ5DrO«i UetoeWbmanOQ26821.il/45 
F«v4Bf (484972) 1240m Ffct ChM Vttays Cha4t WWa- 
meverStty (5405571 235wn Fblywocl ttwri (75989151 
3.00am Cue 0* Music (394221 4.00am JoUMer 
(94J553S. 520-5J0am Aslan Eye (4*52731). 

HIV 

As LondDo Kept HJSpm Mat- Chalenge el the Seas 
C954040L MWk: Haan and Soul 09540401 200 Wtet- 
The Umtarsriday (63301. Wries- Gaidenk*Tn*(633tU. 
230 Rugby Reflections 91 £3309. 3X0 Wat Wfest Mjflch 
Ptasf8»2i MWs; Soccer SuvlBy (83921 4UX>F3afc Hie 
aobo (54864952). 5J0 MM; The Faros Five (B95345J. 
MM* Perfed Prtdi (8953451 635 Dr Q*m MeOcine 
Mfcman (202682) 11.45 Prisoner: Cefl Bock H (4849721 
1240am Fuat Quiet Vidav. Charts WUemeyer Sttay 
(54055ft 235m Hotywooal^cart (75989151 3 JXrtn 
Cue liw UWc(39G2i. 4JXUnifta No Trace (96I4996L 
5J5-530MI Curds Cals (8154460. 

MnwuiM 

As Loakin nepfc 1230pm Sncn Days (52547981. 2J» 
The VWp (633(8 230 Tt*MeM*ilM» 0014271 600 
Mode, She VMe (71 78933. SJOThePW 15909530 625 
Tl* listing (7084271 US Dr Otm Maficim VUettw 
0026821 1L45HWR* (7272051 1230m Sene «w 
RWI (8266538. 1240am FteTJ»Pitfcssiona084489J 
240am The Afiam Show (4992064). 340am Hoiywood 
Report (755048281 AOSan Tlw Oort Show (58885571 
5.00-530an> VUstahkai (87731X 

WnBOONIRV 

AsleodtaneKapfc 1230pm VHstmuttyUpmm 00829341 
200^ Wfesttarty Waekmd Matt S33QL 230 Ffct fffVa 
QwisUefelhrteen* Dimer (705173341 430 Ffl£iway to 
Henen (1016750). 500 Pktwas tmm Bw Gsben House 
Sbrto 02751371 530 Falrt Fik (895345). 635 Dr Owi 
Medtina Wtonan 0026821 1145 Prisoner-. Cel Bkxfc H 
(4849721 1240m Rue Que! Victory: OtaritoVtademmer 
Story (5405571 235am HoUywwd Report (75989151 
3JX)an Cue the Use (394221 <OQam Fine No 8ace 
(9614990- 5-1S&30M Curts Calb (81 544601 
S4C 

AlM«|t 800 The Bafcystlert CU) (396851 &30 1s- 
rytoons (38302241 83S Tha Secret WfcrW <t Ain Uach 
(7265798 aOSFta amrtont Dtoy I8Q1 78205110150 
New Gan*sna5ter (85212051 llOOEmontMotheDeep 
( 472260/1 135pm tomd a Round (4290S91 145 Tbeyn 
Tyro (4629341 245 Ei»m (4865141 345 Bidv Kaelan 
CBfcnay (85714461 405 MySo Ctfcd Uba037243t SOO 
IM r R KroGapel (52241 530 FttKt VOm (81 7585071 
725PB*lnnd(JK*»s(5436QU SIS Nae 0581751 8J0 
UwaYFtjnnor (47961 0881 948Sa*iArYSJ (6930401 
10uOO*Oar(ynDydd 0012431 lOlOFte WteMenCSO 
Jim* (1800S4DB1 1220mn A Mnd la Cm* 136934601 
130- 135am FWtrc Back ( 90921701 


l 


Radio 


Satellite 


Pastimes 


Radio 1 

B7.fr 99JW1 no 

7.00am Dave Pearce 10.00 Simon 
Mayo's Classic Tears 12.00 Kevin 
Greening 2.00 Soul on Sunday 

4.00 UK Top 40 7.00 Doing the 
Business 8.00 Radio 1 Rock Show 

10.00 Andy Kershaw 12.00 Mark 
Tonderal 4.00-6 .30am Dave Poarce 



choice 

Graham Greene (kft) is, apparently; 
most filmed of modem authors, as weH 
as being an accomplished fim critic and 
scTBenwritec A P ass iona te Wair 
(10pm R2) explores his relationship with 
the cinema, with contributions from 
David Parkinson, Quentin Faft and 
Richard Attenborough. 


Radio 2 

KBHMfefW 

7.00am Don Madean 9A5 Bob Hot- 
ness 1030 Hayes on Sunday 12.00 
Desmond Carrington 2jOO Benny Green 
3J»Rwarottr^604J»ARoyte1bur 
430 Sing Something Simple SjOO 
Charte Chester 7 .00 Rkhard Baker 
8^) Sunday Han Hour 9 JOO Nan Kei- 
th 10.00 A Passonaie AIMc See 

Croce 1Z05 Sue McGany ZM- 

&00am Alex Les&r 


EffltoFW 

iam Weather. 

I Sacred and Profane, 
r Choice of Three. 

I Brian Kay's Sunday Morning. 
,5 Music Matters. 

I News; Fairest Me SongbooK- 
i Fairest isle. 

i The BBC Orchestras. BBC 
rottish Symphony 
rchestraTomasz Buga^Haydn; 
imphony No 73 in D. Strauss: 
om Concerto No 2 in E flat 
rarak: Symphony No 5 in F. 

I An Outside View, 
i Spirit of the Age. A selection of 
rely heard secular cantax» 
htch Handel wrote white hi W 
i Britten Plus. Britten.- Cafljtete 

0 i: My beloved Is nfine - Schu- 
3 t; Ellens GesAnge Mil. Britten: 
■otague. Sang and EpPpm. 
wtlcJe No 3- Stm tails the rain- 
ihubert: Der Btomenbrlefi Dh 
iwedetel; lm FruftJur® Dte 

ebe hat geiogen: Auf der Brodc 

cr Hirt auf cfem Fifteen. 

1 Sunday Feature: The Tyranny 
pie Picturesque. FWrick 
fight examines what modvatea 
ose who railed against the 

rannyoftoepictwMQue. 

Joshua Beil. Gras Viofin Sonata 
o3 inCmira*;0p45. Debussy- 

oiln Sonata, i^vefc T^gane. 

i Choral Foundations. Adnan 
ick explores CanterbuiyCOTTe- 
3 i. luustrated wito music by 
tills. Gibbons. Vaugtan 
frllums and Alan RfdouL , 0/6). 
i The Sunday Plajr- The Man in 
c Trees- M* WweT mysten- 
is drama, with Juliet Aubrey- 

5 Reubkesonat8s.SBut*B:Pt- 
» Sonata in B flat min or; 0^ 
ui Sonata on the 94th Pawn to 


C minor. 

11. 15-1 2.30am Record Review. 
5.55-S.OOam Wtethec 


Radio 4 

6Z.494BnEftisaRin 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Something Understood. 

6^5 Weathec 

7.00 News. 

7.10 Sunday Papers. 

7.15 On Ybur Farm. 

7.40 Sunday 
8J0 Aten Bennett 
835 Weathec 

9.00 News. 

9.10 Sunday Papers. 

9.15 Leper from America. 

9.30 Mewnh« Service. 

10l 15 The Archers. 

1U5 Medkimwave. 

11.45 Books and Company- (6«). 

12.15 Desert Island Discs. 

12JJ5 Weather. 

1.00 Tt» World This weekend. 
1J5 Slipping forecast 

2.00 Gardeners' Question Time. 
230 Ctes5fc Serial: Unde Sites. 0/3). 

3J0 Pick of the Week. 

4.15 Analysis. 

5.00 1'tews; Travels with Mr lew 
5J0 Poetry Please! 

5JC Shipping Forecast. 

5.55 weather. 

6.00 Six CTCtock News. 

6.15 Letters from the Boardroom. 

6 JO In Business. 

7.00 Chattel's BBC Radio 4s The 
Voogt of Die Dam deader, ml 

7 JO The Westland Memorial lecture. 

DrJohnHabgood.fcrmerArchWsh- 

op of Wt. 0ws the second tectae 

to trxxxjrd Gerald Friesttend. 

8.00 (LW) Sueftos - VtorM Spanish. 

8.45 The Rench Bperience. 

9.15 Short Stories in German. 
*.30Grt By in Portugal. 

8.00 CFW The Natural Hrstcry Pm- 


8^ (FM) Random Edition. (5f6). 

9.00 (FM) TalUr« to George. A (Pf- 

dentog fantasy by Louis de 

Bemteras. With BWVlMb. 

9J0 IFW Tl» Square on tha 
Pytitagoras. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 All In ttw Mind. 

10.45 A Week In tha Life. A look at 
the life of model, veronica. 


1 ^ 


11.15 The Words to Say It Explor- 
ing the finks between Mack 
women's writing and the blues. 

11.45 Seeds of Faith. 

12.00 News. 

1230 The late Story: Departing 
People by Pauline Masurel. 
12.48 Shipping Forecast 
1.00am As World Service. 

Radios 

(S3.S09ttrHm 

6.05am Straight Up 630 The 

Breakfast Programme 9 Sunday 
write Malr 1135 Special As si g nm ent 

12.00 Midday Edition 12.15 The 
Big Byte 1.05 Hold foe Front Age 
L35 fou Cannot Be Serious! Z30 

Gary Lineker's Sunday Sport 6.05 
Jim and the Doc 7.00 News Extra 
7.35 The Add Test 8J15 Who Runs 
Sportt 8J5 Wwj Upl 9.05 Mlyn 
WMdwkte 10J5 Nanny Knows Best 
1035 Crime Desk 1L00 NjBftt Ex- 
tra 12.05 Ni^itcaa 2.05 Up Afl 
Night 5.00-G.00«n Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

fl0OiJ-lOL3»ttM 

6JX)am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Classic 
Romanes 12JW Ceiebrtty Choice 

1.00 Alan Mann 3.00 Maaetdass 

4.00 Robert Booth 7.00 Book 
Browse 8.00 Evening Concert. 
Brahms: Rano Qutotte. Prokafiev: 
Overture txi Jewish Themes. 

Mozarts Oarinel Ujlntet to A. 10.00 
HowartTs Week 12.00 Andrt Leon 
4J)0-6.00am Mark Griffiths 


Virgin Radio 

(12]5.1I97-!2fi<ttBnK£KM> 
6.00am Mitch Johnson 10.00 Gra- 
ham Dane 2.00 Mark Forrest 6.00 
Nfcky Home 10U» Janey Ue 
Grace 2 . 00 - 6 . 00am Robm Banks 

Vforld Sendee 

OSSttrM 

1.00am Newsdesk L30 l^ral He- 

roes l^SBrtlatolb^ ^OON^ 
2JL0 Press Review 205 yitetem 
Philosopher in a Nutshell 2J0 

Ne« 

3£2fSSSs“SflS5^ 


\ 

% 


SET ONE 

7XI0m Hor d RMer (53798L 
8L00 GhouFLashed (7536011 
lltoO Postowfe from the Hedge 
flSCMQL LOO The Hit Mk 
(9731 IX 2j00 Dufres of Hazard 
(207S8L 3 j 00 Star Trete Deep 
Space Ntoe (752431 400 WWF 
CM7501 5J» Great Esc^es 
(833QI 530 Mi^ty Mcrphm Power 
Ranges (240RL 6J)0 ThB Simpsons 
(2Q2JJ 6JOTheSmpsons(660JJ. 
7-00 BaeV Fte 9 0210 ( 41 J 50. 
8 J» Mdroa Place (27570. 9 J)0 
Star Tiek: Deep Span Mne (3004QJ. 
1000RBnegadef«W27jL LLOO 
LA 138(67717). 12.00 Ertartato- 
rv&tlcrigt(3041422X UJSOTbp 
of the He*> Q161606X L20 Comic 
Strip Ue Q034828X ZOOSjOOxd 
HtWx Long Play (3474847A 

soritne 

6J>0an Showcase (793591 8L00 
Vafley of tee Gweng 11969) 
(48250). 1CL00 Moment Of Truth: 
Tb VlteDc Again (1994) 054121 
1200 One Spy 'Rn Merer (1966) 
(27601). 2.00 ShenmocTs Travels 
0994) <317791 4.00 Evil Under 
tee Sun (1981) 0069;. 6J» Cal 
of foe WBd 0993) (44243). 8j00 
The Plano 0993) (56088). 10.00 
Hard Targst (1993) (1820881 
1140 The Marie Show (493750). 

12.10 My Boyfriend's Back (1993) 
(2905489). L35 Linda (1993) 
(12003731 3.00-6JX)am JTm- 
brassete(1992)fflOS5606L 

M0VEC8M& 

fijOOam The Huxhback of Notre 
Dame (1965) ( 703301 7J» Bat- 
man Mask of the Ph anta sm 
(1993) (51877501 &25 Sga the 
Lion (79356640JL lOOOThe Five 
Pennies [1959) ( 15494 1 1200 
No Dessert Dad, tfl%u Mow the 
Lawn Q9S3) (252431 2J» Mer- 
cy Mission: The Rescue Of 
771 (1993) (22021), 4 JOO SJip 
foe Lion (338ZJL 6J» A Place for 
AmBB (1993) (42885). 8J)0 State 
<* Emergency U994) (56750). 
9-30 Tha Last Outlaw (1993) 
(849601X 1LQ5 Msdd by Day 
(1993) (155069). 1240 Thief of 
Hearts 0984) (4154221 225 
This Cbrit Be low (1993) 
09711S1 4-05-£LQ0am Wind 
Dancer a9S3) flSaXEL 


OriflMBGDU ' 

12J»pm Three Godfafoes (1948) 
IS87S81 200 The Adventures of 
Rate Hood 0338) a 331 lx AM 
SB Stop (1966) (56705205). 
&50 MacAithur (1977) 
(5207061m. 200 Two Minute 
>*0*8(1976) (52232JL 10J» 
Rodqril976) (50083750. 120S 




Mississippi Merrraid (1969) 
(647809). 1-55-3 ,30am Harold 
and Maude (1971) (406151X 

UK GOLD 

7JX)am Lassie (6635953L 725 
Gotog far Gold (56540881 7 JO 
Spring and Autumn (8311953X 
&20 And Mother Mates TTree 
(5409934). BJ50 When the Boat 
Comes to (14694461 9J5Q The 
Rnk Ftoriher Show (5522408). 
1000 Dr Who and the Planet of 
Bril (50202866). 11 J50 The Daw- 
son VSbtrh (2312243X 1225 It 
Akrt Haff Hot, Mum (4130972X 
LOO fifrrt Dart Just Lie Thera. Say 
something (1 973) (3 72301371 
240 Pink Panther (55711 751 
250 The ra 1 96201359). 530 
Berggac (2503002 IX 6J20 Some 
Mothers Do 'Are 'Em 0I27156L 
7 j 00 The Paul Daniels Magjc Show 
(1419446). &00 Howards’ Vfty 
(14958861 9.00 Jack the Ripper 

(1498953). 1L00 Fitot The 
WfeJifinder General (9963934X 
1240 Piific Eye (61504411 135 
Wars Wp (2753996). 230-7 DOam 
Shopping at Mght(30S655ZL 
star sports 

7.00vn Rugfcv Unkn (813121 
930 Boxing (405761 1130 Max 
Out (54250. 1130 Warid Soccer 
(55885). 1230 Godson Sumtev 
International Special OSSMiSo 
Hold the Back ftgs (570211 230 
Ice Hoctey- Uve (239345). 530 
lady Driver of foe Vtor (59150. 
630 OUet (64137). 830 Fwush 
Line (6137). 930 NFL -Live 
(6752241 1230 Lftfy Driver of 
foe 'tea (67915). 130330am 
Opposite Lock (41990. 


SW SPORTS 2 

730m Soccer Extra I22J9886L 
1130 Wbrid Sport SpecU 
(41614081 1130 NBA Action 
(41621371 1200 Dais -Ue 
(18240691 330 OpposAe Lock 
(41686011 530 BoOng 
(47362051 730 Darts- Live 
(44188661 930 Goafeon Suxlay 
(3700793) 1130 towboat Wbrid 
(41857171 1L30-I200mkfr^te 
Wftzkf Sport Specul (483575QL 


raOSPORT 

830am Golf (S2427JL 930 Mo- 
tacycfing (344271 10.00 Motrr- 
cydarg- Live (58590. 1030 
Mctocytfing (529171 1130 Cy- 
cSng (75750). 1230 Motonydlng 

- Live (2G98953L 330 Cycling- 
Live (4023. 430 Ttenrts (17822). 
530 Cytitog- UW (73156). 7.00 
Touing Car (72040) 830 C^icfing 

- Live (595761 1030 Golf 
(43040). 1230-L30am Motorcy- 
Cfiflg (5199®. 


chess William Hartston 


perplexity 


The PCA/Lntel WforkJ Chess 
Championship limped closer 
to a fetish when Anand and 
f&q»rov agreed a pofuncttxy 

in their game in l^ew 
York. Ka^jarov now leads by 
9 points to 6, and needs only 
one more point from the last 
five games to be sure of re- 
taining his title. 

AnroxTswiBingness to agree 
a quick draw with the white 
pieces suggests a high level of 
demoralisation after scoring 
only half a point from the pre- 
vious five games. He may also 
have been irritated by a delay 
of more than two hours at the 
start of play, caused by a mal- 
functioning of the air-condi- 
tieming system in the ! 
constructed, allegedly i 
proof glass booth where the 
gamer: (aim plane 

If the organisers turned up 
the airconititiomDg. of course, 
its hum could drown the nois- 
es from the spectators which 
so upset both players in the 


14th game. But thar must re- 
main an idea for the next title 
match. AH the fight seems to 
have gone out of this one. 

Although in game 15 Anand 
diverged from earlier games of 
the match at move 9, there was 
nothing completely original 
in the entire game- it bad all 
been seen before in grand- 
master play. At move 14 V/hite 
has the choice between invit- 
ing a wild game of mutual at- 
tacks on opposite wings, or 
taking the sting out of Black's 
threats with a queen exchange. 

Anand chose the latter and 


all life went out of the game. 
White: V Anand 
Blade G Kasparov 
15th match game 
Ie4c5 10WH)Nxd4 
2ND <16 UBxd4Qa5 
3d4cxd4 12 Kbl Rfc8 
4 Nxd4 Nf6 Da3Rab8 
5Nc3g6 14Nd5 Qxd2 

6 Be3 Bg7 15Rxd2Nxd5 

7 £3 0-0 16 Bxg7 Ne3 

8 Qd2 Nc6 draw agreed 
9g4Be6 


'Dial and erron 

“Nothing odd about it." said 
the judge. “If OJS limes OJS 
equals GUILTY-. er_ perhaps 
Td better rephrase that What 
we're looking for is an even 
number with three digits, no 
two of which are the same, 
which, when squared gives a 
six-digit number, no two dig- 
its of which are the same, or 
coincide with any of the dig- 
its of the original number." 

Can you find a number fit- 
ting the judge's description? 

A copy of Chambers Ency- 
clopaedic Dictionary will be 
awarded to the sender of the 
first correct answer opened on 
19 October. Entries to: Sat- 
urday Pastimes, the Indepen- 
deni, 1 Canada Square. Canary 
Wharf, London £14 5Di_ 

23 September answers: trains (They 
gp on RADway liNeS); station (a 
STop on A Train jOurNey); ticket 
(show This Card to maKE a Trip) 
Winner Mis Julia Wilson (Halifax). 


bridge Alan Hiron 


| N-S game; dealer South 


North 

♦A3 

VKJ 

0 AK9862 
♦A J 4 

West 

East 

♦ Q 109852 ♦Jh 

V3 2 

<710764 

0QJ74 0105 

+6 

♦ K 1095 3 


South 

♦K74 

S7AQ985 

03 

♦Q 8 72 


This deal, where the winning 
play has all the elegance of a 
constructed problem, came 
up in a Gold Cup match. At 
the table. Six Hearts failed 


and it was left to one of (he 
defenders to spot - much 
later - the successful line. 

South opened 1 V and 
West overcalled with 24 
(weak). North bid 30 and 
South rebid Hearts. North 
explored with 44 but his 
partners raise to 5* did not 
help him very much and the 
eventual contract was 6V. 

A club lead would have 
worked well for the defence 
but, as the suit had been bid 
and supported. West chose to 
lead a spade. How should de- 
clarer tackle the play with the 
reasonable assumptions that 
the club finesse is wrong and 
that the hand will be unman- 
ageable if either red suit di- 
vides worse than 4-2? 

V 


Remember, the object is to 
make 12 tricks, not 13. 

As ruffing two diamonds in 
hand will lose control if the 
trumps are not 3-3, it looks as 
though a diamond should be 
conceded. You might fry wa- 
ning the spade in hand, draw- 
ing two rounds of trumps, 
then playing ace, king and an- 
other diamond. But East un- 
sportingly discards his last 
spade and, however declarer 
wriggles, the defenders come 
to two (ricks. 

Give up? After the two lop 
trumps, what about conced- 
ing the first diamond trick? 
The defenders win and lead 
spades. Bingo! The diamonds 
are established and there is 
still an entry to the table. 


i 



i 
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The big picture 


Kind Hearts and Coronets 
Sat 8pm C4 

Ttiis is dose to a showcase in how to do good 
comedy, and is, of course, a delightful showcase 
for the multiple talents of Alec Guinness (above)-. 
it's a rare delight to see this film shown during 
prime time. Guinness himself takes eight arista 
cratic roles in all, from crusty General to pompous 
old lady, each character in turn being bumped off 
by the ninth in Tine for the family title. Louis Mazz- 
ini, played by Dennis Price. Another delight is the 
gorgeous Joan Greenwood, chocolate-voiced snob 
and tee object of Mazzini's affections, who sets off 
his murderous ambitions. 


Preview 

RECOMMENDED VIEWING THIS WEEKEND 
by Louise levene 

K JI y television exploded on Tuesday - 1 think 
I \/l it was the 01 Simpson verdict Iliere’s still 
I V I the 12-inch in the kitchen, but that doeai’t 
quite solve the Rugby Problem. 

Grown men up and down the country may be 

^^dtooHewen like nigby^eague^to th^vwm't 
stop them monopolising the set for w 

Australia (Sat BBC1) while more sensitive souls 
would rather spend the afternoon with Uevor 
Howard on BBC2. Video recorders are aS very 
wen, but th3t is precisely how to end up with a 
small, dusty pfle of Trevor Howard tapes. 

On top of them there will soon be an unwaiched 
copy of Kenneth Branagh In Sean O’Casey’s The 
Shadow of a Gunman, winch begins a new series 
of Performance (Sat BBC2). Branagh plays the 
young Irish poet, with a rusty typewriter and thick 
accent to support, and Branagh Gallagher is on fine 
form as the young giri, starving in the nest-door 
garret, who tragically mistakes him for an IRA. man. 

Fine enough in Its way, but can it compete with Kind 
Hearts and Coronets! Or Casualty, for that matter? 


Performance Sat 825pm ffl(2 
Rory Brenuar- Who Eke? Sat 10pm C4 
Tribe Time: Crowded House Sat lUOpra C4 
Timew^dt Sun 730pm 8802 
Cmraa Europe Sun 9.10pm BBC2 
The Smith Bank Show Son 10.45pm flY 

is featured in Cinema Europe (Sun BBC2). Draw* 
ing on a long and impr essive theatrical tradition, 
the .early Swedisftmrectors created beautiful 
films of extraordinary freshness and naturalism. 
Sadly, like the Vikings, they needed new worlds 
to conquer, and Sweden’s fflm-makingtaleat 
hae m or rha ged to Hollywood during the 1920s. On 
one of the boats West were Manritz Stiller and his 
plump, ungainly ptoteg£e, Greta Gustaflson -■ who 
was soon to emerge from a chrysalis of mud packs 
and body wraps as the divine Garbo. 

Ihlking of body wraps, the divine Luciano 
PSwarottfis 60 next week (Thursday, since you ask, 
and no. Fm not going). Tb celebrate, he treats him- 
self to a massage and cologne rob with Mefryn 
Bras, who joins him in his lovely Adriatic home 
to discuss hjs musical development in The South 
Bank Show (Sun 1TV). After a short balf-hour rest 
you might want to think about catching two more 
hours of the celebrated tenor in a performance of 
Aida filmed at La. Scala in Milan. Or you could if 
you had two televisions: one of you is certain to 
want The Bat Whispers. 


Rank Skinner’s disappointing “newsy” comedy 
series draws to its dose tins week and its memory 
is sure to be instantly eclipsed by a new batch of 
Roxy Brenner - Who Else? (Sat C4). As before, 
the show was filmed only yesterday - a piece of 
hrinfanamhip Hurt sometimes prrvfeces a topical 
tourde force from Bremner. The comedian's cast- 
Iroc ratings cam him blanket coverage, but OtsfiU 
fondly remembers its old brief of catering for 
minorities. Only now theprogrammes setve a dual 
poipcise: airtimefer minority lifesqdesand a peep- 
hole for the voyeurs amongst the rest of is. The 

latest six-week venture features various groups of 
so-called modem ‘Tribes”. Tribe Time (Sat C4) 
looks at a rather grubby houseful of globetrotting 
Australians, aud a group of skinheads who would 
like to protest at being typecasl as racist thugs- 
It’s not a good weekend for prejudices all told: 
tomorrow’s Hmewatcfa (Sun B8C2) sets out to 
rehabilitate the Vikings, a gentle, milri- m an iwrari 
people who eventually turned into the Swedes, who 
took saunas and made movies - sometimes at the 
S a me time. The. Swedish infhienep rai film-mating 



The big match 


England vs Australia 
Sat 1.55, 2.25, 4pm BBG1 

Tlw naw Lrasue season is 0 ving every s^n 
of opening with a whimper ratter than a to* w 
the Handstands are fun today, tte crowd witi 
cwisist mostly of people on freebies: only 4.000 
Uctels bad been sold at the time of writing. 

Much has been heard about the turmoil that the 
game is currently in, but this first Work! Cup match 
• bMween England and the ail- conquering An- 
tipodeans should have some interesting moments, 
brought to you by commentator Dave Woods 
(above). Countries competing later in the series in- 
clude fijiTbnga and league virgins South Africa. 


BBC1 


BBC2 


ITV/London Channel 4 ITV/Regions 


7.25 News; Weather (3514002). 

7 JO Children's BBC: Superted and his Spotty Friend. 
7.35 Willy Fog. 8.00 The Adda ms Family. 8.30 
The New Adventures of Superman. Luscious Lois 
Lane puts a source in peril. 9.15 Live and 
Kicking. 

12.12 Weather (4752303). 

12.15 Grandstand. 12 JO Football Focus. 1 .00 News. 

1 .10 Judo. World Championships. 125 Cycling 
World Championships in Colombia. 1.40 Racing 
From Ascot 1.45 Anglo African Holding 
Autumn Stakes. 1.55 Rug by League World Cup. 
See The Big Match, above 2.10 Racing From 
Ascot 2.10 Princess Royal Stakes. 2-25 Rugby 
League World Cup -live coverage of England vs 
Australia. 3.45 Racing From Ascot 3.50 
Willmott Dixon Stakes. 4.00 Rugby League 
World Cup. Live coverage of the second hall 

4.45 Final Score (12943262). 

5.15 News, Weather @9065331 * 

5.25 Local News, Wfeaiher (6502262). 

5 JO Cartoon (589 7361. 

5.50 EBSKiig Ralph (David S Ward 1991 US). 
Strongly cast comedy about the mayhem that 
ensues when the annihilation of the British 
Royal Family leads to a fat American being 
crowned King. Don't befooled by the names 
John Goodman, Peter OToole, John Hurt and 
Richard Griffiths, it's still a turkey (1521026). * 

7 JO Big Break. Name seven foods beginning with the 
letter Q (SJ (443262). * 

7.50 The National Lottery Live (SI (588674). 

8.05 Casualty. Animal rights activists mate a nuisance 
of themselves, someone doesn't lake their 
malaria tablets and Ash finds lurvefSJ 
(948484). * 

8.55 News and Sport; Weather (714842). * 

9.15 BBS Lethal Loffla (Bradford May 1992 US). A 
young Long Islander assaults her lover's wife, 
causing serious disablement. This, as they say 
is her story. This version of events was autho- 
rised by Amy Fisher (the young woman inthe 
case), so the husband tends to emerge as the 
villain. With Ed Marinaro, Noelle Parker, Boyd 
Kestner and Kate Lynch (S) (219200). * 

10.45 They Think It’s Afl Over. David Gower and Gary 
Lineker try to see the funny side 0?) (SJ 
(307484). * 

11.25 1253 Renegades (Jack ShokJer 1989 US). 
Lame-brain action adventure about a maverick 
policeman and his Native American side-kick, 
as they race around Philadelphia in pursuit of a 
stolen tribal artefact. With Kiefer Sutherland (SJ 
(974587) * Then Weather. To 1.10am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 4.55pm Wales on Saturday 5J5 
Wales on Saturday. Scot: 4.45pm Afternoon 
Sportscene. 5J5 Reporting Scotland. 10.45 
Sportscene- Match of the Day: 11 JO They 
Think It’s All Over. 12.00 Film: Renegades. 1.50 
Wfeather. Nf: 4.55pm Northern Ireland Results. 

5.25 Inside Ulster News. 1.05 Inside Ulster 
News. 


8 JO Open Unfversty: Livir$ with Technology: Energy 

9.10 Lifestyles, Work and the Family 
(41027668). 

10.00 Chanakya. The Indian historical epic. After his 
bfe win against the Greete (playing away), 
Chanakya sets his sfehts on the evil Nand 
dynasty (S) (8736533). 

10.40 Videobyte (S) (2318755). 

10.50 Network East (5) (6145465). 

11.50 The 1995 World Chess Cha m pion sh i p . Garry 
Kasparov versus the Indian No 1 , Vishy Anand 
(S) (5262858). 

12 JO Mud Glorious Mud (2977991). 

12,45 EBB Saturday Matinee: The Heart of the 
Matter (George More OTerrall 1954 UK). A 
colonial deputy police commissioner enjoys a 
late-flowering passion during his wife's absence, 
but blackmail and Catholicism turn his happi- 
ness to ashes. Superbly played drama starring 
Trevor Howard, Elizabeth Allan, Maria Schell 
and Denholm Elliott (14246465). 

2 J5 HBSatwday Madtee The Long Dud (Ken 
Annakin 1967 UK). Colonial adventure starring 
Yiil Brynner and Trevor Howard (36392 OJ. 

4.15 Best of Esther. Christine Keeler and Antonia De 
Sancha wonder if they did the right thing. lAfell, 
they would, wouldn't they? (R) (S) (394246). 

4.45 The Oprah Winfrey Show. Oprah meets a chiW- 

moleSter's fiancee CS) (3721823). * 

5 J5 TOT? 2 (S) (3482281). 

6.10 Ride and Prejudice. Mr Collins descends, 

Elizabeth leaps dear and Charlotte poises forthe 
kill. Mrs Ben net flies about the house squeaking 
hysterically; in Alison Steadman's exhausting 
character assassination (R) (S) (222262). * 

7.05 News and Sport; Weather (797620). * 

7 JO Asstoanent The Fferaguayan baby trade in 
which babies are stolen to supply Weston 
demand (8868041 * . . 

8.05 TfidBossI A ye&Y of a modern-day 

native American chief (SJ (946026). * 

8.55 fr erfdft fiai Ke-'tfaSha^^ Sean 

O’Casey’s play about a poet who is mistaten fora 
wanted gunman by an Idealistic Republican gjri. 
Starring Kenneth Branagh fSJ (1907945). * 

10.10 The 1995 Country Music Awards. From the 
Grand Ole Opry in Nashville. With Dolly Barton, 
Tammy Wynette and Mark Knopfler (SJ 
(9195026). 

1120 BBndAn&thn.Continuingthe inside story of 
John Dean’s time at the White House and his role 
during Watergate. Reaction to the burglary is 
stronger than they had hoped. 2/4 (R) (SJ 
(429484J. * 

12.50 EBB Chocotat (Claire Denis 1988 Fri. A sensi- 
tive account of a child’s friendship with her par- 
ents’ housefny in the colonial Cameroons. With 
Isaach de Bantofe and GKilia Boschi (403663J. 
To 235am. 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News; Weather. 6.10 Re:Wm.d. 

6.40 Eat Your Wards. 7.10 Barney and Friends. 
7.45-8.55 Saturday Disney Time to don the Dtde 
black ears. 8.55 Mighty Moiphin Power Rangers. 
Young Kimberley and her nasty high-kicking 
chums tram innocent young toddlers to kick each 
other (7305571). 

9 J5 Scratchy & CdThe man in the pfestic w^f 
presents two hours of babysitting, including at 
9 J7 Donald Duck. 9 J5 Animantacs. 10.05 
The Adventures of Batman. Cartoon 10.30 
Gladiators - Train to Win. 1 1.00 Massive (SJ 
(22311194). 

11 30 The Chart Show (R) (S) (73465). 

12-30 Du’atne’s World (SJ (352 29J. 

IDO News, Weather (64203200). * 

1.05 Local News, Weather (64202571). * 

1.20 Movies, Games and Videos (22831649). 

1.40 Cartoon Time (26906281 ). 

135 The Ministers Today (SJ (47095281). 

225 The A-Team (R) (2330552). 

3 JO Airwolf (R) (8526945). 

4.15 The Pain Game. Rallying. (299692). 

4A5 News; Sport, Weather (5147007). * 

5.05 Local News, Weather (3926264). » 

5 JO New Baywatch. At last, the three-Weenex soap 
opera, with the tardy David HasseBicff and his 
team of pubeless lovefies in one Iona long beach 
party (S)(ll 14489). * ■ 

6.15 GhcEators ($) (796020). * 

7.15 Blind Date (Including Lottery Result} (SI 
■ (396084). * 

8.15 Raise the Roof (SJ (486945). * 

8.45 News. Then battery Update (892674J. * 

9.00 BBS Lethal Weapon (If (Richard Dormer 1992 
US). Yet more comedy thriHs and spills from the 
odd-couple cops and their psychotic adver- 
saries. Fun (if you Eke that sort of thing), and a 
bit violent iri places. Starring the delicious Mel 
Gibson, Danny Sever, Joe Peso, Rene Ribso 
and Stuart Wilson (SJ (27119259). * • 

11.10' The Big Fjgftt - Live! WBO welterweight tide 
fight between Eamonn Loughran and Angel 
Bettre(395465J. 

12.00 Tropical Heat (5) (9626798). 

12.55 American Gladiators (SJ (7457885J- 

L45 The Big E (SJ (50562 75J. 

2J5 BPM. The latest sounds in dance music (SJ 
' (4945156). 

3 JO Best of British Motosport (TO (75531972). 

3.55 BBThe Hard Way (Michael Dryhurst 1980 
Ireland). An ageing gunman ts coaxed out of 
retirement for one last lucrative hit, in this corny 
thriller set in the rolling Irish countryside. Star- 
ring Patrick McGoohan, Lee Van CJee£ Dona! 
McCann and Edna O'Brien (4419408). 

5J5 Night Shift (5204595). To 5.30am. 


6.05 Sesame Street (R) (4664939). * 

7.05 Ovide (R) (271121 6). 

7.15 Sonic the Hedgehog (R) (9327281). 

7 AO First Edition (1049200). 

8.00 Trans Worid Sport (82804). 

9.00 The Morning Line. Today’s racing previewed (S) 
(41910). 

10.00 Btitd Last Monday’s Buffalo Bills game against 
the Cleveland Browns (SJ (69 533 J. 

11.00 Gazzetta Footbaff ftaOa (89397). 

1 2.00 Sign on - Newswatch. News review for the deat 
with signing and subtitles (1 3465). 

12J0 The Great Marattia (53571). 

1.00 The Lafe Late Shmr (SJ (1362194). 

1.55 AustiaSa’s Mountain Cattlemen. Antipoctean 
cowpokes herd their charges across Australia, 
while the ecological lobby claim that they are 
«odir«thelandscape(RJ(2779026J. * 

3.00 Channel 4 Racing from Yak. 3 .15 Crowther 
Homes Handicap; 3.45 East Coast Rockingham 
Stakes; 4.15 Coral Sprint Trophy Handicap; 4.45 
Napoleans Casino Stakes (S) (24660552). 

5.05 Biookade Omnibus (R) (S) (3337533). * 

6 JO Right to Reply (SJ (262). 

7.00 The People's PattiamenL The pros and cons of 
selective education (SJ (4216). * 

8.00 laW Kmd Hearts and Coronets (Robert Hamer 
1949 UK tyW). A killer gradually works his wqy 
up to the family title. Long doomed to matinde 
screenings, this masterpiece finally gets the 
prime-time prominence it deserves. With Alec 
Guinness and Joan Greenwood. See 7 Tie Big 
Picture, above (1552). * 

10.00 Rory Bremner- Who Else? Up-to-the-minute 
ga^from Bremne; John Bird and John Fortune 
(S) (448736). 

10 35 Sean’s Show (R) (SJ (3141 25J. 

11.10 Crowded House. Twenty Australasians camp out 
in a WJHesden semi while they scrape together ■ 
enough money to continue the lore global trek. 
The frstofsbc Saturday nights looking at modem 
tribes and New Age lifestyles (SJ (322303). 

11.40 Work! of Skinhead. Skinhead values explained. 
Apparently not all skinheads are violent 
Neanderthals who (font like black people. And 
they'll nut anyone who says different (SJ 
(369823). 

12-45 Dougas Coupland - Oose Personal Friend. 
Douglas Coupland, author of Generation X and 
Shampoo Planet, ar^es that technology has 
deprived society of its identity (93359J. 

1.15 QS Stacker (Richard Linklater 1991 US). Cult 
comedy about dropouts deep in the heart of 
Texas (679750). 

3.05 Ibiza: A Short Fflm About Chfflng. Ibiza at the 
height of its popularity as a diiJand Mecca (R) 
(8628972). 

3.50 Passengers (R) (SJ (6229069). Tb 4.40am. 


As London e»apt 1230pm Movies, tonesand 
V fcteo i (35129). 1.10 Wbmer Cartoon (2284J026J. 
L35 The Bk Byte (47007026). 2.05 Fftm Gun- 
smoke II - The Last Apache (642S39). 3.45 Air- 
wolf ( 7901511 5.05 Anglia News, Sport and 
Wfeather (3926264). 12.00 FHm: Warning S«Rn 
(564088). 1.45am NigitShtft (9404601). lJ5am 
American Gladiators (45299721 230am The Big 
E (4817773). 3.40am BPM (3960972). 4 J5am 
America’s Tbp Ten (24140137 1 5.00-5J0am 
Movies, Games and Videos (93392). 

'mm/rousm 

As London except 1230pm MW 
Videos 651291 LlOseattjestDSV (1360736). 2X6 
Fte Once Upon a Spy (542939). 3.45 Knight *W- 
(7901511 5J05»ttlt*T«T«(90058Sa. forte 
Sccnbne (9005858). 11 55 War erf the Worlds 
(916197). J2L50amBDdtes of Evidence (74585)41 
L40an Coach (3453427). 2J.0am BPM (92543) 1). 
3J0renTheUffle Pfcture Show (225O021X 4.05am 
Cue the Music (5811885). SJOam Nile Otes 
(8275953). 5.10am On the Live Side (829571 71 


As London except: 1230pm Heartland (352291 

1.10 The M ureters Today (22831649). 1.45 
Movies. Games and Videos (493562 J. 2.15 WCW 
Worldwide Wrestling (22900071 2 55 Airwoif 
(9705533). 330 Thunder in Paradise (9084858). 

5.10 Central Match - Goals Extra (9005858). 
335am Jobfinder (4428156). 5J0-5.30am 
Asian Eye (4492359). 

mv 

As London ocapt 1230pm Vlfestr No Natad Flames 
65229). VVWte The Ministers loday 652 291 140 
Ffat Sietfm (8055281). 3JX) Thunder in Par 
adise (85222291 330 KnltfTt Rkter (9084858). 
5J.5-5J0pm Cartoon Time (86048741 


MERUM 

As London acepb 12J0pm Summer of Sailing 
652291 1 JO The Meridian Match (22831649). 
140 Mrnles, Games and Videos (470063971 2.10 
The Big E^te (73335754). 2.40 Warner Cartoon 
(6919723). 230 Airaoif 6706262). 345 Knitfit 
Rkter (7902521 5.15 Vtoner Cartoon (6604674). 
12.00 HhtVtertng 5180(5640881 1.45am Man- 
shift (94046021 135am American Gladiators 
(4529972). 230am The Big E (4817773). 
340am BPM (39609721 435am America's Top 
Ten (241401371 5j0O53Qamfieescnwi 63392). 

WQTCOOV7R7 

As London eaeqjb 12JOpm Movies, Games and 
Videos (35129). 1.10 Wanted Dead or Alive 
( 22831649 1 140 The Murstas Today (47006397). 
2J0 FOme Disney’s Guns In the Heather (632552). 
330-4.45pm Time Trax 6084858). 


S4C 

As C4 accept 1130am The Persuaders! (893971 
1230pm Enasquad (535721 630 The Vision Thing 
(2621 7.00 Newyddkxi Nos (8969451 7.15 No- 
son Lawen (2786741 8.15 Ranged (484587). 845 
Mond Pel Ddoe (483858). 9.15 Short Stones 
(3005711 945 The Lor« Johns (23BI13 1 
laoo Ray Bremner- Who Ose? (4487361 11.40- 
1245am World of the Skinhead 6698231 


Radio 


Radiol 

OlfrSMBft F» 

7.00am Dave Pearce 1030 Dan- 
ny Baker 12.00 Kevin Greening 

2.00 Johnnie walker 5.00 John 
Feel 7.00 Danny Rampling 9.00 
Radio 1 Rap Show 1200 Essen- 
tial Mix 2.00 Chill Out Zone 

4.00- 7.0Qam Lynn Parsons 

Radio 2 

S8-9H2IIHZFH 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 judi Spiers 1200 
Hayes on Saturday 130 The 
News Huddlines 2.00 Martin Kel- 
ner 4.00 Nick Barracfough 5.00 
Celtic Swing 6.00 Reading Music 

7.00 Comedy Classics 730 The 
Musical World of George Fenton 
930 David Jacobs 10.00 The 
CMA Awards 1130 Charles Nave 

4. 00- 7. 00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

603-S24MbR» 

6.55am Weather. 

7.00 Record Review. Locatelli: 
Concerto Grosso in D, Op 1 No 
5. Danzl: Wind Quintet, Op 56 
No 1. Frank Martin: Ballade. 
Handel: Crude! tirarrno amor. 
Schubert: Sonata in A. Hin- 
demith: Suite: Nobilissima Vi- 
stone. 

9.00 Building a Library. Richard 
Wlgnore compares recordings 
of Schubert's Mass in E flat, 
while Michael Oliver and Peter 
ftul Nash discuss new 20th- 
century choral and orchestral 
releases. 

10.15 Record Release. Ives- 
Three Places In New England. 
Dallapiccola: Cant) dr Pri&cnia. 
Tippett: Concert for Double 
String Orchestra. Birtwistle: 
Secret Theatre. 

12.00 Private Passions. With 
Bamber Gascoigne. 

1.00 News; The Indian Spice 
Trail. (2/8). 

1 35 Vintage Years. Roger 
Nichols examines the life of 
Ida Rubenstain. (1/4). 

3 35 Youth Orchestras of the 
World. Gwawr Owen Intro* 
duces a performance by the 
National Ybuth Orchestra of 
Wales. Conductor Elgar 
Howarth. Ligeti, arr Howarth: 
Macabre Collage. Mahlen Sym- 
phony No 6. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

5.45 Music Matters. Ivan Kewett 

folks to veteran musician Paul 
Sacher. founder of the Basle 
Chamber Orchestra. 

630 Radamisto. Handel's heroic 
Opera in a 2983 studio record- 



ing. Malcolm King (bass), 

Janet Baker (mezzo), Martyn 
Hill (tenor), DeHa Jones (Mez- 
20), English Chamber Orches- 
tra/Roger Norrington. 

10.00 Best Words. Michael 
Rosen introduces an interview 
with Ftoul Diutan while Adam 
Mars- Jones reports on the rep- 
utation of American poet Amy 
CJampitL 

1030 Schubert Imogen Cooper 
plays a selection of the com- 
poser's piano music. 

1035-1.00am Glasgow Jazz Fes- 
tival. The 14-plece Mingus 
Band, formed by Sue Mingus 
to play the compositions of her 
husband Charts, who died in 
1979, recorded in concert at 
the Old FrultmarkeL During the 
Interval, presenter Brian Mar- 
ton talks to Sue Mingus about 
the iQ^cy of her husband's 
work. 


Radio 4 

0J.M4.5Wt Ri; 1981ft Uf) 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

630 Prayer tor the Day. 

635 Wfeather. 

7.00 Today 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

22.00 News; The Disunited King- 
dom. David Oimbteby looks at 
Britain's balance sheet, asking 
whether Scotland and Wales 
wretiti be worse or bans- off )f 
they had control of their own 
affairs. 

1130 Rom Our Own Correspon- 
dent. 

12.00 Money Bax. 

1235 The News Quiz. 

1255 Wfeather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? Nick 
Clarke's guests are Lord Howe 
of Aberavon, Journalists Do- 
minic Lawson and Gillian 
Reynolds, and MP Jack Straw. 


choice 

Haaders ofiolin Fteefs (fe© 

Album" coksm in the Radio Times w® 
know that his reports on famiy Bfe ham 
a tendency to run off on a tangent In 
Offspring (&50pm R4), too, he’s 
ostEnsa^expkxTngffiefanti^inlfK 
case, ttagi, he’s coifined to more of a 
presenter's rate, and may actuary end 
i$ sticking to toe bt& 


135 Slipping Forecast. 

2.00 News; Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse Wide 

Sargasso See. A dramatisation 
of Jean Rhyafc celebrated novel 
about a msmatehed manage 
to Jamaica. With imfra Ore, 
AdamGodtey 

4.00 News: Random Eifltian. ft- 
tsr Snow and his team take a 
took at the stories found In the 
Daily Mirror on 6 May 1959. 

430 Science Now. 

5.00 Fife on 4. 

540 Quick Notes. 

530 Shipping Forecast 

535 Weather; 

6.00 Six O'clock News. 

635 Week Ending. Satirical news 
review. 

6.50 Offspring. John feel presents 
a dispatch tiom the (rent fine (rf 
family 10 b. (1/8). See Chores 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. A 
chance to Join the Pierrettes, 
the last profess i onal Pierrot 
troupe to Britain, as they tour 
seaside towns like Sid mouth 
and Brighton, performing their 
otofeshloned brand of comedy 

730 Saturday Night Theatre: Mr 
Clean. By Peter Terser and Pat 
Ryott. Embittered young of- 
fender; Addle, generally refuses 
visits from anyone. But he is . 
prepared to accept Graham, a 
new recruit to the Approved 
Visitor List. With Simon Carter 
and Nek Coker. 

930 Music in Mind. 

930 Holy Land Pilgrimage Ten to 
Ten. 

939 Weather. ■ 

10.00 News. 

10.15 The Heritage Qu(z. Ftom 
the Whitworth Art GaBay 
Manchester. Sue MacGregor's 
guests are Christopher Cook. 
Stephen Ffetw, Adete Geras 
and Philippa Gregory 

10.45 Famous for 15 Minutes, 
jerwrf Mills mads The Tfonl 
Twins, advertising sensations 
of the Fifties whose brief mo 
mait o f fame was quickly fog- 
gettan. 


11.00 Comparing Notes with 
Richard Baker Richard Baker 
looks at some of the current 
projects of Music for Youth 
with Richard Stilgoe and Larry 
Wbstiand. 

1130 Any Bloke. Comedy series 
about family life in the 
Nineties. With Jim Sweeney 
Caroline Quentin. (2/6). 

1200 News. 

1230 The late Story: SWn by 
Tobias Hfll. Read by James 
Laurenson. 

1248 Shipping Forecast 

I. 00am As World Service. 

Radio 5 

(einwfeim 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 630 The 
Breakfast Programme 9.05 Week- 
end with Kershaw and Whittaker 

II. 05 Top Gear 1135 Crime 
Desk 1200 Midday Edition 
1215 SportscaU 1.05 Sport on 
Five 6.06 Six-03bc735 Straight 
Up 8.05 Clear the Air &35 DaL 
lyn on Saturday 10.05 The Treat- 
ment 11.00 Night Extra 1205 
After Hours 205 Up All Night 
5.003.05am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 
aoojHoiafcflfl 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Clas- 
sic Countdown 1200 Gardening 
Forvm LOO Aten Mann 3.00 The 
Saturday Alternative 6.00 Classic 
America 7X0 Vtorid Opera Sea- 
son. ^ Wagner: The Flying Dutch- 
man (Simon Estes, Usbeth 
Balsey, The Chorus and Orchestra 
of Bavarian RadicVKubeUk). 

10.00 Classic Quiz 1200 Andri 
Leon 4.00 Classic Countdown 
5.00-6. OQam Michael Fanstane . 

Virgin Radio 

0215 ^ 1137 - 12 EQtofa MW 1053 WZ HM) 
630am Mitch Johnson 8 .00 
Russ A JaWs Greatest Hits 
1030 Richard Skinner 200 
Mark Forrest {including Virgin 
Crunchte Album Chart) 6.00 
Robin Banks 10.00 Back 2 Back 
. 200-6.00am Howard Pearoe 

Worid Service 
osafeufl . 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 The 
Laamtog Worid 145 Britain Tb- 
day 200 World News 210 Press 
Review 215 Powerful Substances 
230 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent 230 Write On 3.00 News- 
day 330 The Ed Stewart Show _ 

4.00 World News 4.15 Sports 
■ Roundup' 430 fourth Estate 
445 Science View 430 Wave- 
gLSda £00 Newsdesk 530 See- 
ing Stars 5 45 Local Heroes 


Satellite 


sir ok 

7.00am Postcards from the Hedgs 
(93718). 930 GhouRashed 
(5067691 1130 Shoot! (93200. 
1200 WWF (924841 UK) The Hit 
Mix (78804). 200 WbnderWbman 
(763031 330 Growing Pains (46381 
330 Three's Company (60261 430 
Kung Fu, the Le^nd Conttoues 
(99823). 530 The \bung todtana 
Jones Chronides (7858). 630 WWF 
(986681 7.00 Robocop (399391 
8J00 The X foes (215871 200 Cops I 
(950071 930 Oops It (93113). 1030 
Taks tram tte Crypt (S5842X 1030 
■fetes from the Crypt (41262). lLOO 
The ktorte Show ©05521 1130 Ed- 
die Dodd (84823). l230WKRP!n 
Ctodnatfi (505761 130 Saturday 
the (12576). 200G30»n Hit 
Mx Long Play (3407175). 

samms 

6O0am Showcase (36262184)0 
Hurry Sundown (1967) (772953781 
1020 Coneheads (1993) 

(389682621 12j00 One of Oir Sptes 
is Msstog(1965) (843781 200 How 
I Got into College (1989) (12262). 

4.00 The VIPs (1963) (9262). 6.00 
Coneheads (1993) Ctxnedy starring 
Dan Aykroyd and Jane Curtto (320261 
830 Aftre G992I Trite story starring 
Ethan Hawke. The tale of a South 

American Rugby team’s 72-day fight 

lor sunfivaa when their plane crashed In 
the Andes 075771 1030 The Pekcan 
Brief (1993) Thrteer stentog Jifia 
Roberts and Denzel Washtogon 
(28480031). 1225 DangBrous Ob- 
session (56497171 145 The Pefican 
Brief (1993) (34005021). 430- 
6.00am The Man from Left Field 
Q993) (69972). 

MOVE DIME. 

630am Cat City (1987) (348041 
830 TOu Cart Cheat«i Honest Mtei 
US39) (923971 10.00 the Three 
Musteta&s 11993) (82007). 12.00 
Easy to Uwe (1953) (756201 200 
Rich In Lae (1993) Q 08041 4.00 
fender Mercies (1982) (78041 6.00 
The Three Musketeers (1993) Swash- 
budding drama starring Chris ODonnefi 
and Chartte Sheen (30668). 8AQ 
Black Fox (1994) Western starring 
Christopher Rewe(50S7H 930Ar- 
cade (LS93) Sdeice fiction thriUgr 32r- 
rfng Me^n Wfod and Ffeter Btetagstey 
(163971 1130 Seventh Hoor (1993) 
PqdialQ^ thriller starring Brool® 
Shields (4S82621 1246 Sodbus&s 
(1993) (667804). 230 Bom to Rim 
(1993) (2275951 4.10«00am Rich 
to LweQ993) (9223091 

SOHOVESeOU) 

1200pm RaBng to Love (1984) 
(629921 2 jOO Easy (1337) 
(18484). 400 Topkapi 0964) (18041 


6J00 Madame X 0966) Lena femer 
stars as a woman facing a murder 
charts who federated to court by her 
son, unaware who she b (9862Q1 8J» 
Cocoon (1985) U rfri t na/ted fantasy 
starrir« Don Ameche and Jaasita fendy 
(611151 1QM Wanted: Dead or ATrw 
0966) Action thriHer with ftolger Hauer 
(6237361 1135 Fteshctenca 0983) 
(5569JCH 135-3. 15am The Double 
Ufe of VteojJque 0 991) (3733591 

IK GOLD 

730am Lassie (9871262). 730 Going 
for Gold (98903971 8J0D VfecNp 
(39702941 940 Campion (27683781 
1000 Neighbours (79878041 1200 
FintBahe Spirit (74198041 130 
Spring »xi Autumn (756688581 215 
EastEndas (88915552). SM TO 
Death Us Do Part (40920071 540 TB 
Death Us Da fort (8410216). 6JL0 
Bench Fields (8725552). 640 ft AWt 
Half Hr* Mum (3021210. 73S Cow- 
boys (25835871 745 Bread 
(258285S3L 215 Ths EB1 (842855521 
925 Jack the Rfoper (995629921 
1125 FfojrHtetoween (77789451 
135 The Album Show (5206750). 
2.15-7 Mam Shopping ( 5883137 1 

snrspons 

7D0am WWF (700071 8^X) Interna- 
tional Ice Hockty (269451 IOjOO Bck- 
!rg (9973®. 1200 Sports Saturday 
(20473971 530 Vtorid Soccer Maga- 
zine (20071 62X) Sports Centra 
(2620). 630 Crictet- Hong Kang Sixes 
(45620). 830 Sports CBrriie (9G68). 
9JOO Hold the Back Fbga (53587). 
IdOO Breeders Cup Preriew (566741 
1130 Rygty LWoo (36200). 1X0 
Hold the Back FbgB (5659SL 200- 
5JXtem Bating - Live (23643921 

SK SPORTS 2 

7.00am Soccer AM (8914674k 1L00 
Mountato Bites (42947361 1130 
Vtorid of Rugby Uroon (41954651 
1200 Darts - Uw (496285®. 200 
Rugthr Uwi - Uvb (3083571). 430 
Darts- Uve (71 156681 640Water- 
sports Vtorid (5849S7D. 7.00 Darts - 
Uve (61231941 1030 Angling Adven- 
tures (4789397). 1030 Muscle N&i 
Special (5092378). ll30-1200mU- 
nVttfennis Ma^ztoe (4875378). 

EDROSPOK 

830am Golf (3562Q1 930 Chess 
(68085). 10.00 Equestrianism 
(657551 11-00 Motosports Report 
(45992). 1200 Truck Racing 
(879921 LOO Sumo (567691 200 
Cyd ing - Uve (7903031 430 Tennis 
(5580ft 6.00 tiding -Uve (1 7361 
630 Go If (43216). 830 Cycling - 
Uve (86465). 1030 Touring Car 
(652821 1L00 Motorcycling 
P46736L 1230 formula 3000 
(12330). 130200am Motosports 
Report (41663). 
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Stormy 

relationship: New 
Poldark couple Mel 
Martin and John 
Bowes (far left), 
and original stars 
Angharad Rees and 
Robin QHs (left). 
Letters of protest 
from the 

passionate (above) 


Photograph: Sam 
Morgan Moore 



The hero with 5,000 passionate lovers 

The /Poldark novels spawned a hit BBC series. But a new adaptation has angered fens. Marianne Macdonald repeats 


T nmorpw, about 100 people will 
file ulo a hotel is Knighte- 
hridge an bold a lunch inspired by 
u world which! has never existed. 
This wold is a fictionalised version 
of lTdwcnlun Cornwall, and it is 
inhabit*! by impoverished gentle- 
folk, gasping 1 wyers. drunken tin 
mineramd ove fed physicians. It is, 
in shoiL the wc Id of Poldark. 

Winston Gr ham could never 
haw aispccted when he began his 
11 -book Poldai saga in the Forties 
- after more ll n 16 previous nov- 
els which bare kept him in ciga 
rettes - that hi had stumbled onto 
a plot and a serf characters which 
would create p many millions of 
devoted readei and spawn a 5,000- 
member fen clb. 

The unustil thing about the 
books was thatbey combined epic 
historical draia with good writing 
and thivxMiinfnsacmal characters, a 
world away Enin the cardboarbcmk- . 
busters of" tody. 

Ross Poidrk, Graham’s mine- 
owning heroins everything a man 
should be: lea. dark, scarred, hand- 
some. a gamier, an adventurer, as 
male as Mr farcy or Rhctt Butler. 
There was IJs frustrated love for 
Elizabeth, wb had jilted him for his 
cousin, and tu struggles of his wife, 
the former riiidseivanl Demelza, to 
be accepted n the high-class circle 
in which hdnoved. It was the ulti- 
mate fantap. where women were 
loved to (jstraction, where men 
made and ns t fortunes, and where 
women wild rise from rags to 
riches bv carriage. 

Thcv wre books to fell in love 


with, and the outward expression of 
the strange forces unleashed by 
ftddark can be seen tomorrow at the 
annual lunch of the Poldark Appre- 
ciation Society. More than a fan 
dub, the society acts as a route to 
the other, parallel world inhabited 
by the unglamorous solicitors, tax 
inspectors, housewives, school 
teachers and railway workers who 
are its members. 

The society was formed in 1988 
by\fel Adams, a housewife who lives 
in TVbdebridge, Cornwall She had 
read all the Poldark novels in the 
Sixties and loved them, and enjoyed 
the BBC adaptations of the early 
novels screened between 1975 and 
1977. When the first series was 
repeated in 19S8, she wondered how 
many other secret ftridark fans 
there were. So she wrote a letter to - 
a national newspaper asking for 
responses. Wfthm days, die bad 
had 300 letter*. 

The EAS has now been goi ng - 
eight years, and up until recently, 
has been low-profile. It has swollen 
to 5,000 members but has never 
thrown its weight around. Members 
confine tbrir activities to feeding the 
Poldark frenzy via (he quarterly 
newsletter and the annual get- 
together in Cornwall, where they 
tour the locations for the BBC 
series, and where they celebrate in 
style with a ball in full 18th-century 
regalia. 

In the last two months, however, 
all that has changed. Something has 
happened which has so struck at Ihe 
heart of this band of Poldark fanat- 
ics throughout 20-countries that the 


severest action has been called for 
and the deepest outrage has been 
manifest The catastrophe? The two 
original stars of the BBC series were 
dumped from the new adaptation 
under way from HTV 
Now, this may not sound a par- 
ticularly big deal on the face of it, 
but nobody should make the mis- 
take of underestimating the wrath of 
devoted fens. The outcry was pal- 
pable when the BBC decided to take 
its failing sow opera Eldorado off 
the air, while Radio Four listeners 

S utested violently when Woman’s 
our was moved to a morning slot, 
lb understand the fury of the 
Poldark devotees, one must grasp 
the feet that Angharad Rees, who 
played Demelza, and Robin EDis, 

inal E^Cseries, were much tovecL 
Every weekly episode attracted 15 
miOioqyiewers. Almost all the men 
yfao v$&Jj^‘(and there were a lot ' 
1 bCthob^MPMove vath Demelza - 
and almost all the women swooned 
over the scarred, pony-tailed Ross. 

It would be hard to describe the 
joy of Poldarkians. therefore, when 
HTV announced that it wasplan- 
nrog to adapt the last novels in the 
saga, kicking off with a two-hour 
film to nm this Christmas to test the 
water. HTV asked Rees and Ellis to 
recreate their parts 18 years on 
(which was appropriate, because 
there is a 12-year gap in the story) 
and the actors accepted with 
delighL 

Just as the fans were overjoyed 
by the choice of Rees and Ellis, so 
for them it was the offer of a 



The appreciation 
society has 
promised to 
boycott the film 
(by exercising 
supreme self- 
discipline and not 
watching it) 


decade. Here was their chance to 
play the roles which had brought 
them fame and fortune (‘Tor five 
min utes 1 knew what it was like to 
have been a Beatle,” Ellis once 
recalled) and propel them back 
into the limelight For although 
Ellis had moved on to Shakespeare 
at Stratford after the first series, his 
credits for recent years have more 
notably included voice-overs for 
Gold Blend coffee. 

It all started going dreadfully, hor- 
ribly wrong, when the actors were 
told by HTV that despite - they 
thought - having agreed a fee of 
£60,000 each to appear in the film, 
they would actually only be paid 
£30,000 - exactly, and insultmgjy, 
half the original sum. 

EDis was devastated. “I didn't 
think it was right,” he recalls, in a 
phrase he repeats again and again. 

“I said to my agent that I wanted to 
negotiate. But he rang me on Mon- ' 
day and said if I didn't accept the 
offer by 5pm that evening, they 
would recast the part." Ellis con- 
tinued in vain to negotiate. But 
when he caved in the following 
week and told his agent to accept 
£30,000, it was too fete. HTV had 
offered his part to John Bowe. 

Rees had also lost her part to Mel 
Martin, although die had agreed to 
the lower offer almost immediately. 
She has now placed the matter in the 
hands of her solicitor, Robert Storer, 
who is not forthcoming on the sub- 
ject Tve got nothing to say at all,” 
he said yesterday, before putting the 
phone down. 

Filming has now been going on 


for some weeks in Bath, Cornwall 
and London and is due to finish next 
week, with the adaptation scheduled 
to be screened over Christmas in 
Britain - but sold all over the world 
thereafter. 

This unpleasant little episode is 
read by different people in differ- 
ent ways. One industry insider who 
has been following the affair says: 
"They had a tight budget and Ellis 
was asking for too much money. 
He’s not the only actor who can {day 
that part There was a certain 
amount of arrogance." But others 
argue that Ellis and Rees had 
earned their fee after the delays and 
script meetings and have been 
unfairly treated. 

And then there is the Poldark 
Appreciation Society, which simply 
believes nobody else can play 
Demelza and Ross and that HTV is 
making the biggest mistake of its 
corporate career. 

The thing is, ft may be. W Adams 
has had more than 7,000 letters 
complaining about HIV's decision 
to dump the stars and these, more 
than anything else, provide an 
insighL into the extraordinarily 
strong attachment Poldark has cre- 
ated. “I was enthusiastically await- 
ing the new series of Poldark but my 
enthusiasm has been thwarted after 
reading that Angharad and Robin 
will not now be playing the lead 
roles. I cannot see any other char- 
acters acceptable as Ross and 
Demelza,” wrote Disappointed of 
Essex. “1 was absolutely distraught 
to read the report in the newspapers 
regarding HTVs production of 


Poldark. 1 will most certainly not be 


doesn’t have Robin and Angharad," 
fumed a fan from Scotland. “The 
news has just filtered across the 
Atlantic and to say that Fm disap- 
pointed, devastated, upset and out- 
raged are just a few adjectives I can 

scrawie^uUe 

I was not so eldeify I would certainly 
join you in your fight against HTV*s 
treatment of Robin and Angharad,” 
another from Sussex intoned. 

The PAS has taken the gloves off 
over this fight, picketing HTVs 
offices and even arranging a meet- 
ing with Poldark’s executive pro- 
ducer. Geraint Morris. It has 
promised to boycott the HTV film 
and any successive series (by exer- 
cising supreme self-discmime and 
not watching them). It is fighting as 
hard as ever to get HTV to “see 
sense” -although this is looking less 
and less likely - and Ms Adams is 
now urging the BBC to screen its 
original series head-to-head with 
HTVs. 

She says: “Fve tried to explain to 
HTV that for everybody who writes 
a letter there are 100 people who 
don’t bother, but they just don’t get 
the message. But I haven’t given up, 
and I won’t until the film actually 
goes on screen. I believe this could 
be similar to Hollywood casting 
Bette Davis as Scarlett O’Hara in 
Gone With The Wind. She was sev- 
eral weeks into the filming before 
they came to their senses and cast 
Vivien Leigh. If it can happen in 
Hollywood, it can happen here.” 
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Jo Brand’s 


If I eri eet reattf 1 iroWngly showbiz and shallow, I hope there wffl always be 
sometiincio haul ic back lo earth like therewith* week. I did a shew m a 
pub fri a friend wh » was celebrating 25 years of perfbrmmg. He wanted 
Smelling a bil uni sual so Jeff Green (a comic I tour wngi and {agreed to 
nerfurti 10 minute of each other’s material. It was very strange hearing Jeff 
oncnhL with the w »rds, “Good evening, Tm Jo Bran* 
dWihe merits c panty liners. likewise, I miroduag myself as Jeff Green 
and tuLed about it cresting ways to impress 1 onesgirtfriend T? 

were fiuving. the liman called Jeff over and asked for h* autopaph for his 
nko: who he said -os a big fen. Jeff duly signed, although somewhat 
SmfiiL as he ha t’t done loads of TV. As hewtiked bamm shouted, 
“GtXight Jo!" it him. And there’s me think ing I was a bit of a face. 


.week 


I r«4 an article r ready about the 
dos Old don'ts of riling a colmnn, 
which recommend d (hat one shou ld^ 
never discuss one hoUday^ Anyway, I 
was fa Rome this *ek for a short 
break and we staj d in one of those 
hotels in which it ; qniteMsyto 
fantasise that you ire in The Shining. 
One night, while I ur of us were 
drinking in the hi ; wc were 

approached by tw «5K I 25rf«,i 

men who regaled s with stone of jU 
the famous peopl they had met tud 
general!* irritate us until, fed up, . 
we decided to ret at upstdrs. 1 
to collect the roo key, which, I was 
informed by the ] wtai bud gone 
missing. TVro hoi s later the 
significance of tflse two incidents hit 
me. The men ww obviously 
kidnappers or nirderers who 
somehow got hop of the 
moment now wild burst into tne 
room, lull my tend Jim. m* 


ase and several businessmen 
:e on their cornflakes. 


-tv & 


room, lull my t 
me away to a d 
where they wj 
of me until m yf 
| dough. By nexp 
appeared, bolt 
I'm eating tom 1 


L5Slrt*Sio had Holiday evenings spent in tittle 

anv restaurants imbibing enough 

SSSSS Bsrwrr-r ■ - 

SEJBKSpT pragmatic ecologfcal argum«ts. 

O e man in our party re mark ed 
inch cheese. n* the essentials for survival - 

ha# an excess namely watavoxygen and 

thinktafe “Brhwit e«n mentioned 
ctocoht.J«t” 


Hcttdtrfwisfofuhv^haveanocass 

of soft pom hiden in them to bngfeen 
up iron the nJsi miserable 

iHisinessmimtfey- 

can ritoy, if yd arc a woman. & to waicn 
the film anti Ike a salient phrase ifrtm 
iL Go down ft the timing room the next 
morning, sod at the door and shout 


Is there anything that doesn't give 
you cancer? Now, apparently. 


scientists are worried that household 

appliances could have carcinogenic 

properties because of something to 


lo with magnetic fields (said she 
vilh alarmine scientific precision). I 


those hard bits off the cooker wiD 
turn out to be carcinogenic. Just to 
be on the safe side, Tve stopped 
doing all of them. - 

Michael Winner In the Saw on 
Wednesday told ns all what a lovely 
nun OJ Sampson Is. So lovely, in 
fed, that when be bad just started 
seeing Nicole Brown and was 
bringing her to meet the winsome 
Michael, OJ told him, “She’s veiy 
pretty, but boring. She won’t last 
inw fl * Who s aw to that, I wonder? 


w£wm a 



wonder whether washing-up, ironing, 
cooking, scrubbing floors, deaning 


Recant Investigation into crime 
reveals that more than one in four 
people have given up using public 
transport or walking any distance 
because of the fear of crime. Added 
to that, one person in five carries 
■some form of protection when 
; leaving home m case of attack. It 
seems we all have an exaggerated 
fear of crime that is not borne out by 
the actual figures. It’s all well and 
good to say this, but the fact is that 
newspapers are shot through every 
day with an ever-increasing catalogue 
of new and exciting crimes that have 
been imported from America. It 

seems these crimes are road-tested 
over there and within months cross 
the Atlantic for a brief trial in 
London before they spread to the 
rest of the country. Car-jacking and 
pretending to have broken down and 
then robbing the person who stops to 
help, are two of the most recent 
imports. 

I have to confess to becoming a 
member of the Fear of Crime dub. I 
automatically lock myself into the car 
when I go out and I carry some 
protection, so I at least reel T have a 
chance to give the villains a run for 
their money. Someone did try and get 
into my car at the traffic lights 
recently, so I was glad I was locked 
in. 

I think that there are two ways of 
tackling women's fear of crime. First, 
we could make all blokes stay in all 
the time. Impractical, but I think 
you’d see the drop in crime statistics. 
Second, we could arm all women 
with sawn-off shotguns with a safety 
catch which responds by locking 
itself at times of extreme FMT if this 
seems a wild idea, why not do ft for a 
week a month? $0 many women 
would love the idea for once of being 
able to go out, without needing to 
constantly look over their shoulders. 
They could get aO their shopping 
done with no fear. Providing, of 
course, shopping doesn't give you 
cancer. 
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(M) MOTOROLA 

flip phone 

£9.99 

inc. VAT 

The sooner you 
get hold of it, 
the more 
you save. a 


With FREE connection, 

FREE In-car charger, FREE delivery to your door. 


7 DAY MONEY BACK PROMISE 

if you we not emrdr sausAcd with your punJwsc. imply ream 
your phone In Its origin^ condtkxi end padding wtohJn 7 (toys 
jnd w. win f*!und tha Ml purdwa prim ot the prions. You wdl 
only be charged fw lirtme Mid <afc mod. 
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HO M»H OHM ma conrmtton to HMMR' howCi ■. 
Vmbfem ImU Line icnoi US lnU7,W0) moMN* *o Baite d 
bung aufrwn. U SOP «Up*W) per D*1 peek 

*nn2*tl7p«Mn pwmhoflpte. 

(HpH mlauw Mng rter Ita ninittl I’m dehor "Wn 5 wnttig Otp. 


REASC HMffi TW AD READY MMBI 

vtw cau ouerfxa m mb. 

WVUENIS lUTBE HADE IT 9MTCH. 
□BUT CAKO, D£Bir CABO ft OUQUS. 

LINES OPEN 
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® 0500 876000 
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Phones 4u are offering free Irrw rental until 1996 on this popular podeet phone wtah 
the unique Motorola flip. So tha sooner you bun the more rental oasts you save. 
Faatins inchHio * automatic redial * last number reofi ten number menvxy 
Padtags Indudes * rechargeable battery * mains charger and user manual 
*free connection to Vodafone LowCall tariff (worth £35J5 Inc V/O) *fn» in-car 
charger (worth over £2937 Inc VAT) * free home deUwwyi 
Tb order, call now But hurry. Our free rental offer cant last 4 ever, 

WeVe got the phone for you 

OHtr ndte Itacfa IM. Offer Indiiclei tree defivery to jwr door. Sufaba To 12 month contract ptu» notim penod. MoriHy fin. ranW 6 al 
S25? 1 S&* ***“** “f*" eorwwoa to UwCd tenft U&aa to nans, monthly tariff theme wuri dnctdeWS lonted 

*Vp to 3 monte Kiw rental FR££ CRTS tartt III October to inaaScmbm 19M Atmistd tuSng w* be charged « £ 1 J6 Inc. VW 


afatefam ihk nuliul huI ■luaullaf 
urn pwn m unTCHCL 

documenudan within men ites. i 


Belt months Sno rental poyabie January 1496. 9wi4d we W lo ramin 1 
■few, 4U U(L rerarve* the right M durge Ihe Ml reptewnef* coil Ol prion*. 
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Blair passes the 1963 test, but what about 1945 and 1979? 


F or many cynical folk the earth moved this 
week. Casting around for an alternative to the 
moribund bunch of politicians who currently gov- 
ern the country, many will have seen Tony Blair's 
triumphant “young Britain" speech -and his final 
rout of old Labour - as providing the answer. If 
the electorate can be said to have anything as vul- 
gar as a G-spot, then the SedgeSeld Sizzler can 
be relied upon to find it New Labour is on course 
for victory at (he next election. 

Which is where the problems start In power 
two things will become rapidly clear to Mr Blair 
and his colleagues. The first is the limitations on 
what central government can achieve. For all the 
wonderfoi words about ending insecurity and 
instilling new moral purpose, new Labourwfll find 

that the levers marked “change" are not con- 
nected to anything. The causes of the new inse- 
curity lie, above ah, in the remorseless process of 
globalisation, over which government enjoys 
precious little power. Morality has never been 
something aver which governments and politi- 
cians have enjoyed - fortunately - much control. 

The second, more obvious, problem is that 
where government can act, easy popularity is 
rarely available. At Labour's conference the air 
was thick with zero-sum promises -clever sleights 
of hand which produced tax revenue or major cap- 
ital projects out of thin air. Windfall taxes fund 
unemployment programmes, capital receipts pay 
for new houses and - most famously - allowing 
BT into the cable market means all public insti- 
tutions connect to the information superhighway 
- gratis, for free! Even if these wheezes were as 
cost-free as Labour has suggested (and some of 


them are not) the rest of the business of gov- 
ernment^ will be far more messy. Most chokes will 
see one priority chosen over another; one set of, 
people advantaged and another losing ouL ’■ 

It follows that any modernising government 
seeking to take Britain into the new century wiQ 
find its way littered with pitfalls and diversions. 


To negotiate these will require a compass that at 
all times points up the direction which tux 
travelled. So, in 1945, a new Labour] 


has to be 
;rmneat 

set itself the task of creating a social infiasfrn©-. 
hire appropriate to die post-war world - and 
largely succeeded. After 1979 Margaret Thatcher 
recognised the historical exhaustion of the social- 
deroocratic state and embarked on the brutal bdsi- 
uess of clearing the obstacles to British compet- 
itivene^Bc^administiatiOTswere(±iaiacierffied 
by a ruthlessness in pursuit of their mam purposes; 
a sense of direction that set them apart from the 
muddling stop-go of other post-war governments. 

But what exactly is new Labour’s purpose? The 
key theme of Mr Blair's first year was to mod- 
ernise the party. This conference ushered in the 
aim of modernising Britain. La his speech Blair 
dazzled with some fine phrases and some inspir- 
ing themes. The most telling passage was when 
he conjured up bis vision of Britain as “a young 
country.” But it was a fleeting moment rather titan 
an organising principle of his argument Is this 
nit-picking in the context of a speech which 
enthused delegates and journalists alike? Not if 
the yardstick is whether Blair has a serious pro- 
gramme for modernising the country. Not if the 
measures are the governments of 1945 andl979. 
The “white heat of technology” speech that 



Harold Wilson made to the 1963 Labour con- 
ference is part of political folklore; the mod- 
c n nsc pg projectof Ins govern m ent most certainly 
snot MrBair needs arfistinctne analyse of what 
k wrong and an Overriding sense erf direction. He 
does not yet have cither. 

Wfe need look no farther than the BT deal for, 
an oamptle of new Labour’s confusion. In Mr 
Hair’s speech it sounded great and U has subse- 
quently baefty wrong-footed tire Tbries. AU of a 
sodden one of Britain’s premier companies was 
doing good business with Labour - and being 
endorsed by Lord Tfebbit 
.. Bat it isn't great; it’s a mistake. Even Mr Blair 
must have read enough Marx to know that cap- 
ital tends tawankmaoopoly. Sir Iain WLance and 
Lord Tfcbbit aren’t altruists interested in a deal 
because they love co m pe titi on. Their mission is 
-to throttle (Jot competitors, hot help our schools. 
What keeps them honest is a regulatory system 
that preserves competition. Bat Labour could not 


Now, only a few days after the speech, it isl 

dear that there would be a real price to be 
forcosyinguptoBT 

Contrast all this with Gordon Brown’s speech 
on competition po&y, defivered last May. In that 
address the Shadow Chancellor sought to biriy 
once and for all Labours attachment to inter- 
vention. There would be no more piddpg winners, 
no more second-guessing the market, he said. 
Labour conceived g over n ment’s primary role as 
setting the rules for a competitive framework. 
This was good for everyone, he said, because “if 
a company receives excessive protection from 


competitive pressures m the domes*: market, it 
k unlikely to succeed in the global [ ewronment. 
It was a wave speech and a clear departure from 
previous Labour policy. But now w. don t know 
which is the teal new Labour - the me doing big 
deals with would-be monopolists, or the one 



out ima wiuu««v»»- r—j -- 

fcreut ways, appeared time and agpn through- 
out the Labour conference and ptppers the 
party’s poBw statements. At one mo runt Labour 
Sraces the idea of a diversity o schools and 
the next denies any mechanism by v Inch parents 
could effectively make use of sue diversity. It 
promfces a referendum on refonnin the electoral 
system, yet gjves no due as to wht her it thinks 
that the system should be reform d. The word 
“pluralism” Crips off the lips of pa ty leaders, ai 
the same time as they endorse a (latently sec- 
tarian by-election campaign. 

Labour is not alone in this. Pot real leaders of 

all stamps are finding it hard to dial with thccbal- 

leneeof the moment - whether tj embrace the 
world of competition, diversity, (evolution and 
lo calism, or to try to hold on to he vestiges of 
central power. 

It is not too late. Tbny Blair’s tnrk record sug- 
gests a visceral understanding of ths dichotomy. 
Butone looks in vain for his KcUh'oscph figure 
- the diamond-hard intellectual whavill force the 
more tr ansie nt politicians around bin to confront 
the big picture, who will constantly ©ply the test 
erf rigo ur and coherence to policy noting- The 
one for whom winning k not all 


- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 

The Irish church in an educated society Verdicts and evidence in murder trials 


From Mr Paul O’Neill 
Sin Mary Kenny (Another 
View; “Calvary of Catholic Ire- 
land," 4 October) k correct in 
her observation that, prior to 
the liberalism of Vatican-H, 
the Irish church enjoyed the 
unquestioned loyalty of her 
flock. That the average priest 
“generally observed punctil- 
iously the chastity he so sternly 
preached" k probably as valid 
today as it was then, and impos- 
sible to qualify in any case. 

Adherence to an unnatural 
vow of chastity can be explained 
as wilful sacrifice in the service 
of God. or just “part of the job” 
in a society where the priest held 
real poHtxaJ power. Most indis- 
cretions would go unreported 
precisely because the peasant 
laity lived in mortal fear of sin 
which couid only be absolved by 
the priest in confession. 

The Irish Catholic church, 
with constitutional backing from 
the state, perpetuated an insid- 
ious climate of fear and retri- 
bution created in the Dark Ages. 
The people were brainwashed to 
deny their feelings and impulses 
and live instead in a perpetual 
cycle of grace and gum. 

Since the Fifties, successive 
generations of young Irish 


people, enjoying access to 
opportunities previously avail- 
able only to the wealthy or the 
clergy, have been educated to 
question authority and form 
their own value judgements. 
Faced with a web-informed pub- 
lic, the church has had to tem- 
per its message- Itk not, nor ever 
has been, a “democracy", and by 
showing the sinner understand- 
ing and forgiveness k merely 
being true to its mason d'itn. 

As a young Irish person, I 
believe the church is being 
forced finally to grow up with 
the rest of society. Ms Kenny, 
in advocating that it adopt an 
authoritarian solution to cur- 
rent woes, is merely demon- 
strating how far removed she k 
from the teachings of ChrisL 
Mise le meas, 

Paul O'Neill 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 
5 October 

From Mr Philip Ross 
Sir Surely Mary Kenny doesn't 
believe the crimes of Catholic 
priests are something new? It is 
simply a matter of people being 
no longer afraid to bring them 
into the open, due to better 
education and a more just legal 
system- 


As to being a Catholic coun- 
try in the 17th century, money 
was received from Spain. Wfc 
have yet to know how far this 
continued. A similar e xampl e k 
to be seen in Catholic Poland, 
“set up" alongside Protestant 
Germany. 

Yours faithfully. 

Philip Ross 
Great Ayton, 

North Yorkshire 

4 October 

From Mr Desmond Cohtmb 
Sir Around the same time as 
the election of Feme John Paul 
IL the Catholic church in Ire- 
land went all soft and KberaL 
And that, asserts Mary Kenny, 
k the root cause of its present 
difficulties. 

Before then, she goes on to 
claim, the Irish church wasn't 
afraid to deal firmly with its 
wayward clerics. But isn't it 
more realistic to believe that 
prior to the 1970s, the only 
, that the church handled 
was the brush used to 
sweep its scandals under the 
carpet? 

Yours faithfully, 

Desmond Columb 
London, NS 

5 October 


No secret deal on 
French N-tests 

From Mr N. G. van der Pas 
Sin Contrary to what Sarah 
Helm’s article suggests (“Secret 
EU deals over N-test let ftuk off 
the hook," 5 October), there is 
no secret deal. Unsubstantiated 
earlier reports in the Danish 
press have already been for- 
mally denied by the European 
Commission. The latter contin- 
ues to press France for infor- 
mation. On this basis, it will 
decide whether action under 
article 34 of the Eura tom Treaty 
should be taken. 

Your correspondent writes of 
a secret memorandum. But she 
does not reveal its origins and k 
rather vague about its contents. 
The reader k left with die mis- 
leading impression that this 
paper could originate from the 
European Commission or erven 
contain the “secret deal”. On 
dose reading, one understands 
that it could be any report from 
diplomatic circles. If it Is, the 
author is wrong. 

Yours faithfully, 

N. G. van der Pas 
Spokesman 

European Commission 
Brussels 
5 October 


Top-notch readers 

From Mr Nicholas Brett 
Sir 1 am disappointed that your 
columnist W. Stephen Gilbert 
feels Radio Times “has hurtled 
down-market” under my edi- 
torship (“Why are we all so 
star-struck", 23 September). 

Upper- and middle-class 
(ABC1) readership of my Radio 
Times has risen to 69 per cent it 


I inherited in August 1988. What 
am I to think? That RT is their 
bit of rough? 

f notice in the same National 
Readership Survey data that 
the Independent has 836,000 
ABCT readers; Radio Times has 
3,917,000. 

Yours faithfully, 

Nicholas Brett 
Editor 
Radio Times 
London, W12 
29 September 


BT deal: a return 
to ‘fix-itf politics 

From Mr Patrick Whitten 
Sir Labour’s deal with BT on 
a broadband network seems 

(October). Tb link up 
schools, colleges, libraries, hos- 
pitals, etc k at firs: sight a 
worthy aim. But with scores of 
cable, satellite and terrestrial 
TV channels, teletext, e-mail, 
even the dreaded Internet, 
what would they get in the way 
of programming and informa- 
tion that they don’t have 
already? Anyway, many teach- 
ing hospitals have had their 
own fibre links for years, while 
most cable operators link then- 
area schools just for goodwill. 
And it still begs the question of 
where the new services are to 
come from. 

The cost to BT of such a 
“social” commitment k mini- 
mal, yet the benefits of being a 
dominant entertainment player 
against the cable companies 
are incalculable. Sir lam \fel- 


lancewffl surety have earned his 
salary and dividends if he pulls 
thk one off. But it k strange, 
too, that such a deal was 
arranged without consulting 
the industry as a whole, or 
even the regulator, OfteL Not 
especially fair, perhaps. 

Tblecoms, a £400bn global 
industry in which Britain has a 
keen international eefee, should 
not be subject to such foibles. 
Disco uragingly. Labour’s deal 
betokens a throwback to its past 
“fix-it" attitudes to big utility 
businesses. 

Meanwhile, politicians of all 
parties seem determined to 
latch on to the “superhigh- 
way”, whatever that is -remem- 
ber die wired society fiasco of 
the early Thatch eT period? 
Despite 25 years in the indus- 
try, I’ve still not received my 
Superhighway Code. Has any- 
one else? 

Yours sincerely, 

Patrick Whitten 
Chairman 
CTT Research 
London, W1 
5 October 


Facts that the 
press can report 

From Mr Richard Stott 
Sir. First rule of journalism. 
Check your quotes. I was mis- 
quoted by Henry Porter in the 
Independent today (“When 
they publish, damn them,” 6 
October). 

Thk was taken from a quote 
in the Times, which has now 
acknowledged its error 
If be is seriously saying that 
nobody can report a crime in 
case somebody is later charged 
with committing it it k non- 
sense. Wh&t happens if there is 
a big bomb and someone is 
arrested running away from 
the scene of the crime - does 
that mean that we cannot now 
s ay that 15 people died in the 
explosion? 


Of course, 1 wouldn’t say 
anything as fatuous as the 
words the Independent attrib- 
utes to me. If Mr Porter had 
read Today, he would have 
found the correct version of 
what T said, which was: 

Has is a hysterical judgment 
It k immensely patronising to 
suggest that jurors cannot tell 
the difference betw een news- 
paper reports and evidence in 
a court of law. 

If the judge’s view of what 
constitutes contempt was taken 
to its logical conclusion, it 
would mean that if there was & 
bomb explosion and someone 
was immediately arrested and 
charged, we could not report it 
Yours faithfully, 

Richard Stott 

Editor 

Tbday 

London, El . . 


From Mr Michael Duncan 
Sin Does Trevor Lyons (letter, 

5 October) not realise that in 
Scotland people object to the 
not proven verdict tor the very 
reasons he believes make it 
beneficial? Thk verdict not 
onty frustrates the defendant in 
not being able to clear bk 
name, but also frustrates the 
victims in knowing that the 
guilty man has walked free. 
They also have to live with tire 
knowledge that the police are 
unlikely to reopen the case 
after such a verdict. 

In the OJ Simpson case, a 
verdict of not proven would 
divide people even further. 
Those believing him guilty 
would be angered at him walk- 
ing free, while those believing 
him innocent would be angry at 
the dond of suspicion over 
him. Thk verdict provides no 
practical or legal solutions to a 
case of murder. Instead of won- 
dering about the truth of the 
matter for ever more, we must 
accept, whatever our personal 
doubts, that he is not guilty of 
the murders be was accused. 
Yours faithfully, 

Michael Duncan 
London, SWI2 

6 October 

From Mr Martin Raff 
Sir. I have read and heard of 
many analyses of the jmy system 
in the aftermath of the QJ Simp- 


son trial, btu there is one impor- 
tant poinf fflnstrated by the trial 
that seems not to have been 
em phasis ed. Jurors are rarefy 
equipped to understand or eval- 
uate much of the technical evi- 
dence presented. Could the 
jurors in the Simp s on case, for 
example, be expected to ibbow 
the eo nffieting statistical argu- 
ments? And what could they 
have m ade of the two experts on 
EDTA fan anti-coagulant] - 
one of whom said that was so 
much EDTA in one of the Mood 
stains that it had to have come 
from an EDTA-contazning 
Mood collection tube, whBe the 
other said that there was so fitile 
EDTA in the bloodstain in ques- 
tion that bk own blood con- 
tained more? The extent erf the 
problem was underlined by one 
of the dhmksed jurors who, 
after hearing weeks of DNA evi- 
dence, remarked that she did. 
not find thk evidence convinc- 
ing because she did not thmk it 
was illegal to bleed in your own 
home. 

It seems likely that technical 
evidence will become even 
more important in trials in (he 
future. If so, it wiH become 
increasingly important that 
those making derisions about 
guilt or innocence should be . 
competent to evaluate thk evi- 
dence. There may come a time 
when professionally trained 
jurors will be required. The OJ 


trial suggests that the time 
may be now. 

Yours faithfully, 

Martin Rapp 

MRC Laboratory for Molecular 
CeO Biology 

University College, London 
London, NW3 
6 October 

From Ms Jan Morris 
Sin In his astonishingly lick- 
spittle assessment of the condi- 
tion of American justice (“Star- 
spangled banner of justice,” 5 
October), Gary McDowell says 
it would be hard to think of 
another judicial system “where 
[sic] erne would be likely to do 
better if arrested for a serious 
crime". I can thmic of many: 
namely, all those systems which 
have abandoned me barbarism 
of capital punishments. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jan Morris 

Llanystumdwy, Gwynedd 

From Mr Peter Wotton 
Sir Before his trial, I had never 
heard of OJ Simpson. During 
the past year, in conversations 
with numerous friends and 
acquaintances, including some 
in North America, OJ Simpson 
has not once been mentioned, 
let alone discussed. Is there 
something wrong with me? 
Yours faithfully, 

Peter Wotton 
Whiteleaf, Buckinghamshire 


The man behind 
Bruno Hat 

From Mrs Marie-Jacqueline 
Lancaster 

Sir It is Michael Parkin (let- 
ters, 4 October) who has got it 
wrong concerning the correct 
attribution for “Bruno Hat”, 
not the caption to David 
Ekserdjian’s oook review “The 
art of tying" (23 September). 
As my biography Brian 
Howard - Portrait of a failure 
(Blond, 1968) recorded, the 
“Bruno Hat” exhibition was 
devised by Howard to dupe the 
newspaper diary columnists of 
the day. Howard created and 
painted all the “Bruno Hat” 
pictures on cork bath mats 
while his great friend John 
Banting filled in some of tbe 
backgrounds when time was 
running short and framed the 
cork mats in rope. ■ 

Banting told me, and con- 
firmed in writing, the. limit of 
hk responsibilities as above. He 
was decidedly piqued to think 
that these Bruno Hat/Brian 
Howard pastiches could have 



Bath-matt painting by ‘Bnmo HatVaka Brian Howard 


been attributed to him, a 
known surrealist artist at the 
time. In a letter to me in the 
1960s. Lady Mosley (who, as 
Diana Guinness, was the host- 
ess at the “Bruno Hat” exhibi- 
tion party in 1929), wrote that 
she thought Brian was secretly 
disappointed at not -being 
hailed by the critics as a peat 
new discovery! John Banting’s 


work is rep r esen t ed in the Thte 
and sells for thousands of 
pounds, whereas Bruno Hat/ 
Brno Howard fakes would only 
fetch A few hundred pounds for 
thefr^provenance interest. 
Yours,,. v -s •• 
Mamb^acqueune 
Lancaster 
Loudon,' W8 
5 October 


Better benefits 

From Ms Anna Coots 
Sir: Does Tbny Blair really want 
to means test child benefit 
(report, 28 September)? The 
arguments against it are surely 
too pssuasive. Means testing is 
costly to administer, divisive, 

helps to trap families in depen- 
dency and often misses its tar- 
gets. Even in better-off families, 
many women who are not tbe 
main earners are short of cash to 
buy essentials for their children. 

But if people really are 
offended by payouts to the 
wealthy, could we fry a differ- 
ent way of (adding thk prob- 


lem: continue to pay child ben- 
efit on a muverW’ bask, but 
pilot a new scheme that offers 


mg their benefit - either to a 
children’s charity or bade to the 
Treasury. It would be relatively 
simple and cheap, it would 
encourage altruism andtitebe, 
and it would enhance rather 
than detract from the cooper- 
ative spirit of the welfare state. 
Yours srocerefy, 

Anna Coote 
D eputy Director 
Institute for Public 
Policy Research 
London, WC2 

28 September 
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Tell-tale Telecom 

From Professor R. A. BurcheU 
Sin Maty I add to the recent 
discussions on-privatised util- 
ities by telling the tale of 
British Tblecbm, which 
recently delivered a new direc- 
tory at my home. It did this by 
leaving it on the doorstep, one 
which is 18 inches from the 
pavement. 1 was sway for the 
weekend^ so the directory was 
still on the doorstep at 3am, 
pointing to the fact that no one 
was as home. Not surprisingly, 
I was burgled. 

No doubt BT acts in tins way 
to save money but, in doiug so, 
only points up once again the 
dose connections between the 
desire for maximum profit, lack 
of concern for the customer 
and stupidity: 

Yours sincerely, 

R. A. Burchell 
London. N1 


DAVID 
AARONOVIICH 


Justin 

time 


W hat will you miss most 
about the Tbries when- 
they are gone ?. As people, J 
mean. Perhaps it will it be that 
iwuiw 'wHi^ lmfjHwH moat flat 

runs between John Major’s 
nose and hk mouth - the one 
that prompted a female 
acquaintance of mine to spec- 
ulate - vulgarly, I thought - 
about its relation to other parts 
of his anatonty (she says thk 
may explain hk enigmatic con- 
fidence in the face of adversity). 

Personally, I will mks Nor- 
man LamonL He k bright, but 
nowhere near as dever as he has 
led himself to believe. And he 
is vain in a wonderfully obvious 
and revealing way, what with his 
waistcoats and extraordinary 
hair. Sensitive and easily 
wounded, he k stifl able to dish 
it out to others in good, unin- 
hibited fashion. Finally (and 
tins sets him apart from most of 
us), he k occasionally willing to 
think the unthinkable, such as 
maybe Britain should get out of 
Europe and stuff like that 
Yet on Thursday night the 
Ibry Masons, JPs, golf enthu- 
siasts and squadron-leaders of 
the newly-formed Kingston- 
upon-Thames and Surbiton 
constituency passed over the 
interesting Mr Lamont in 
favour of Richard Ttacey, his 
antithesis. Co-author of Hick- 
stead: The Fast 12 Years and The 
World of Motor Sport , Mr 
Tracey’s sole claim upon pos- 
terity is that in the mid-Eight- 
ies, when Margaret Thatcher 
let most male London MPs 
have a turn as sports minister, 
be got one, too . For a decade 
since, hk talents have been 
passed over -in much the same 
way that at dinner one ignores 
the cold sprouts. Mr Tracey 
does not think the unthink- 
able, tor, like many of hk col- 
leagues, he has by no means 
exhausted hk struggle with the 
thinkable. There are no sex 
ther apis t s in his basement. Just 
a broken Black and Decker 
power saw and some dusty bade 
copies of Motor News Monthly. 

You cannot-stifle a groan at 
Hacey's triumph. Imagine a 
Tbiy party from which the Nor- 
rises and Laments have disap- 
peared, l eaving only loyal ex- 
sports ministers to oppose tbe 
tyranny of Young Britain. 

But just as you begin to 



despair, up traps hope in the 
pale, adolescnt form of Justin 
Hmchcliffe. e ustin. a 14- year- 
old delegate to next week's 
Tbiy coniereice, k one of life's 
rebels. Stand; into the camera 
with the impicablc self-confi- 
dence of exinme youth, Justin 
has revoked igamst hk left- 
wing teacher (“But I don't 
want to do i y own thing!"), 
told hk singe-parent mum 
that he thins her benefits 
should be cit (presumably 
there k still tiie for him to be 
forcibly adoptd by, say, John 
Redwood) andhough living in 
Tbttenham, ksChelsea fan. In 
a tribute to J<hn Gummcr’s 
policies on thi environment. 
Justin urges tb homeless io 
stop living off the state and 
feed ihemsctveswith fish from 
the Thames aid fruit from 
road-side trees. His love for 
animals, partictarly pit bull 
terriers, marks him out as 
being a young ian of senti- 
ment - one whowears other 
people's hearts q his sleeve. 
Justin bas never houghi the 
thinkable. 

But where did htcome from, 
to give succour when all 
seemed lost? I thiol that this is 
what happened Ii the early 
Eighties, in the madest para- 
noid days of pre-Falklands 
Thatcherism, a groip of her 
most off-the-wall atnsers met 
in a country mansion o discuss 
the issue mat conceited them 
all - what would hapten when 
She was no more? Wlo would 
lead the perpetual xusade? 
One, wfco had the ear of 
Eysenck md Charles Murray, 
explained that this was a 
genetic problem. A second 
knew a stientist who vas sym- 
pathetic, if only someoae world 
get Simtn WiesenthaL off his 
back. Eventually, the project 
bore fruit Starting in late 1980, 
100 Thrtcher clone* were 
planted ra unsuspecting par- 
ents tfrrovghout the country. By 
the late Nineties, the mad 
advisers loped, the first crop 
would be ready. 

And tiey will be. Soon, 
titanic batle wffl commence for 
the soul of the beaten Tory 
party between Dick Tracey and 
Justin Hnchcliffe. Like a 
dyslexic Withering Heigftts fan, 
I for one will be rooting for 
Hinchcliffc. 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


I don ’t regard the BMW as a yuppie car. nr are our met 
from the elite. Some of them work in faebries - Kav S’ 
edtor of ’BMW Car Club' magazine, after Rv HmadA n. 

to helping the poor by penalising BMW owner 

If you aren't someone who can talk in gncral terms ; 
scientific as well as non-sricntific issues, yq aren’t drill 
Steve Jones . professor of genetics m Unhersitfottcgc. Lon . 
We cannot allow our party to be destroyed orfcmanlled «j 
because 99per cent of us were daft enoug not lu be 
among the Islington chatterati - Alan Simpsoi Labour MI 

I came into politics to build a fairer society. Jaw its all 
do to stay awake - Austin Mitchell, Labour M 

The truth is that the best two crime preventin policies 
job and a stable family - Tbny Rfair 

It k a terrible admission, but the thing about W Blair i 
you find yourself mentally setting aride parfyallegiancc 
listening - George Walden, Conservative MP " 

Tony Blair has become the thieving magpie of British no 
Every policy idea that glistens he immediately afchts uroi 
transfers it to his own nest - John Redwood cSvatJS 
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The best 
card player 

in LA 

OeTs attorney wan his case with 
an approach he has long since 
perfected, says Tim Cornwell 


T he old lady answering the 
phones at the Western district 
headquarters of the Los Angeles 
Police Department had her own 
verdict on the OJ Simpson case. 
Take defence attorney Jo hnni e 
Cochran and police officer Mark 
Fuhnnan, she said, and lock them 
in the same cell. It would be fitting 
punishment for both, she thought. 

Cochran and Fuhnnan, it is true, 
were made for each other. Tape 
recordings of Fuhrman's naked 
racism were what made Cochran's 
claim of a police frame-up stick for 
the OJ jury. But Simpson’s acquit- 
tal was actually just the latest of 
many bruising encounters between 
Cochran and the LAPD. 

Johnnie Cochran this week was 
accused of single-handedly stoking 
the Ores of racism to save his 
client His fellow defence counsel 
Robert Shapiro said Cochran had 
“dealt the race card from the bot- 
tom of the pack”. The father of vio- 
tim Ronald Goldman said he 
should be “put away" for shoving 
a wedge between the races. 

Indeed, in the dosing days of the 
. trial, Cochran appeared with bow- 
tied bodyguards from the Nation of 
Islam, ine radical black group 
headed by Louis Farrakhan. The 
clean-cut Nation members are a 
symbol of black pride, but Far- 
rakhan and his aides have a long 
history of anti-Semitism, blaming 
Jews for conspiring against blacks. 

Combined .with. Codrran’scom- 
paring Mark Fuhnnan to Adolf . 
Hitler in a case where one victim., 
is Jewish, it so offended Shapiro 
that he said he would never work 
with Cochran again. 

But to accuse Cochran of wan- 
tonly crying racism in a crowded 
thca'lrc is unfair. In 1966, the young 
attorney represented the wife of 
Leonard Deadwyler. who was shot 
and lolled by the LAPD after a 
90m ph chase. Deadwyler was speed- 
ing to hospital because he thought 
his pregnant wife was in labour. 
The inquest was televised, and 


him. Over the next 30 years, his rep- 
utation - and his law firm -grew, 
largely by taking on the LAPD. 

In 1981, Cochran won $700,000 
in an out-of-court settlement fra: the 
family of Ron Settles, a black 'uni- 

hanged himself in jail, SSt it was 
alleged had died in a choke bold In 
1991, he collected nearly $10m 
from a jury for the family of a 13- 
year-old girl molested by an LAPD 
officer. Tbday Cochran is considered 
one of America’s top trial lawyers, 
with wide-ranging connections 
throughout the Los Angeles legal 
and political establishments. 

James Harold Cochran, 58, was 
born in Shreveport, Louisiana and 
moved to California at the age of 
six. His father was an insurance 
company executive, and Cochran's 
upbringing was firmly middle-class. 
He graduated from law school in 
1964. Among his classmates was 
the future LA Mayor Tom Bradley. 
Cochran, like many defence 
lawyers, served briefly in the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office as a prose- 
cutor. There, Judge Lance I to, 
who for 10 years prosecuted gang 
violence cases in LA, worked under 








Cochran: There is a warmth and charisma to him that captivates everyone" Mark Rjdiard^Cotorffic 


cadence and rhythm of a preacher.” 
Cochran is a true huckster, insist- 
ing that he “never, never” doubted 
Simpson’s innocence. At the trial, 
he left colleague Barry Schenk to 
hamm er on about thede tails of 
DNA evidence, while he launched 
into what the St Luke’s Gospel had 
to say about the big lies from the 


‘He speaks with the cadence 
and rhythm of a preacher 7 


though Cochran lost his case, Los 
Angeles had its Gist good look at 


him before bem& appointed to the. 
bench. It may have explained Ito’s 
deferential treatment of Cochran 
early in the trial. 

According to LA law professor 
Peter Aranella, who knows 
Cochran well and talked to him 
weekly through the Simpson trial, 
he is neither a stellar legal analyst 
nor particularly bright. But then, 
“very few great trial lawyers have 
brilliant minds”. There is, says 
Aranella, “a warmth and a charisma 
to hnn that captivateseveryone in 
the courtroom. He speaks with the 


LAPD, calEng FUhrman the rotten 
apple and “genoddal racist”. 

Cochran divorced his first wife, 
Barbara, in the Seventies after a 
series of bust-ups. She sought 
restraining orders, alleging he bad 
slapped her around, thrown her 
against a wall, and “threatened cm 
numerous occasions to beat me 
up". Cochran, who has remarried, 
says he “never; never" touched her. 

Life After Johnnie Cochran : Why 
I left the Sweetest-talking, Most Suc- 
cessful Black Lawyer in LA came 
out this summer. “John and OJ are 


two middle-aged stars,” wealthy 
and ambitious, Barbara wrote. “But 
behind their smooth, charismatic 
exteriors I can’t help but see two 
men who have very little respect for 
women, who need to abuse and 
control the women in their lives, 
who use their money as a means of 
control." 

OJ Simpson was an unlikely 
black martyr; though he came from 
the ghetto, he had remarried into 
the pretty white lives of West LA 
But when in mid-1994 he pleaded 
with Cochran to join the case, he 
must have expected that the under- 
current of race would become a 
major theme for the defence. After 
afi, when Liz Taylor had previously 
introduced Cochran, to Michael 
Jackson at her mansion, the attor- 
ney set about turning his client 
from accused child molester to 
ethnic underdog, talcing him round 
black community leaders in LA to 
churches and National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Coloured People meetings, where 
Cochran is a prominent member. 

Johnnie Cochran was every- 
where this week, lording it in a suc- 
cession of TV interviews, demand- 
ing that America face up to its race 
divides. At a time when the dvfl 


rights movement in America is 
short of ideas and direction, he is 
emerging, in the words of former 
Mayor Bradley, as “a national hero 
to African Americans”. He has 
proved Mmseif smart enough to 
take on an $8m prosecution team 
and win, on live TV, while he 
speaks to the heart of what many 
blacks feel about the live legacy of 
racism in America. 

At the annual conference of the 
black caucus in the US Congress 
last month, Cochran flew in from 
Los Angeles as star guest. He was 
besieged by autograph-hunters, 
while former General Colin Pow- 
ell looked on from the wings. 

*Tm not sure that Johnnie has 
political ambitions,” Professor 
Aranella says. “But I think he 
wants to be a player on the national 
stage of the dvil rights movement 
and ibis has pushed him forward.” 

In bis speech, Cochran com- 
pared the People v OJ Simpson to 
the landmark ruling from the 
Supreme Court desegregating 
schools. Brown v Board of Educa- 
tion. “In America,” he said, “how 
could we, as blacks, possibly initi- 
ate the race card 7" And the 5,000- 
member audience, like innocent 
jurors, ate out of his band. 


Geared up for 
some serious 
twitching 

This is a big weekend for 
birdwatchers - not such a rare 
breed. Willy Newlands explains 


Tk JTy first birdwatchmc kit was 
lYLamplitity itself Binocu- 
lars that worked quite well on 
sonny days, and a bird book with 
some artistic but inaccurate por- 
traits of British birds. 

Today I would be ashamed to 
go near the local reserve with 
anything so modest. Bird- 
watching has gone from small- 
scale hobby to multi-million 
pound industry in 20 years -and 
along the way it has managed to 
shed its image of being a nerdy 
pastime for would-be trainspot- 
ters in camouflage jackets. Now 
yon need designer waterproofs, 
hi-power scopes and 2kg binoc- 
ulars, the “designer jewellery” 
of the pastime. 

There are an estimated 22 
milli on birders in Britain, of 
whom about 150,000 are hard- 
core enthusiasts who spend op 
to £2,000 on the kit - binoculars, 
scope, books - and often pay 
£3,000 or more for guided trips 
to exotic locations. They are the 
subject of intensive advertising 
that supports several buffing 
magazine s, shops »nd an annual 
fair. Good bird books sell more 
than a million copies. 

This weekend more than 
30,000 birders in the UK - 
along with those from 77 other 
countries - will take part in 
World Birdwatch. The RSPB is 
running the British activities at 
140 sites around the country, 
putting the spotlight on the 
beauty and value ofbirds. They 
are also frying to dispel the tra- 
ditional view of the obsessive 
twitchen the solitary, strange 
and inadequate man lurking 
beside the reservoir. 

Experts such as Dave Cra- 
in ack, editor of Bird Watching 
magazine, say that that image 
just isn’t true any more. The 
birdwatcher’s wife is no gplf 
widow. .She is likely to share in 
the hobby, which has the great 
advantage that you get better at 
it as you get more mature. 

The dedicated collector of 
species will hire a helicopter or 
charter a boat to catch sight of 
the latest rarity to be blown to 
British shores. Hundreds of 
'scope-toting fans turn up when 
an American warbler lands in 
a Surrey car park or an obscure 
Asian wader takes up tempo- 
rary residence on a Hebridean 
islet. The man who has seen the 
most birds in the British Isles is 
Ron Johns, of SaJthouse, Nor- 
folk, with 502 on his list 

But the damage to farm or 
garden when a five-alarm 
twitch turns up can be devas- 


tating. When a houbara bustard 
landed in the east of England 
a few years ago, the farmer on 
whose fields it took up resi- 
dence was nearly bankrupted 
by the trampling of his crops. 

Birding literature is full of 
Tnim -rir arnaa starring rare crea- 
tures. TWitchers have pursued 
an American thrasher into a loo 
in the Scillies, where it 
drowned; and stared solemnly 
for a day at a night heron on a 
Midlands marsh, which turned 
out to be a stuffed example 
hoist into a tree by a prankster. 
More than once they have seen 
their star rarity killed and 
devoured by some slightly less 
rare hawk or owL 

On a Shetland island, watch- 
ers photographed a Scops owl 
for days, until it quietly dropped 
off its perch and expired. They 
then had several months of 
arguments about whether it 
was “genuine”. 

The cognoscenti particularly 
enjoy these esoteric arguments 
about the likelihood of an owl 
or a marbled teal being a gen- 
uine thousand-mile migrant on 
a south-easterly airstream or an 
escapee from a Kent aviary 
two miles away. 

At all levels it is a classless 
and good-natured hobby. Chris 
Meads, of the British Trust for 
Ornithology in Thetford, Nor- 
fold, says that it is the continu- 
ation of the Gilbert White tra- 
dition - “people of a certain 
class, the squire and the parson, 
started our interest in local 
natural history and that spread 
down to teachers and pupils”. 

When the first field guides 
were published about 40 years 
ago. the RSPB’s membership 
was 7,000. It has gone up a hun- 
dredfold. The RSPB admits 
that many of its members 
would rather watch wildlife on 
television than put on their 
wellies and go out into the 
woods to see real birds, but they 
generate a lot of money. 

The main objection to bend- 
ing is that some birders are 
obviously just out-of-context 
stamp collectors. On a recent 
trip to Moravia, I was with 
some twitchers who refused 
even to focus their binoculars 
on some wonderful wild ibex 
because “they are not birds”. 

But if even 10 per cent of 
birdwatchers are hoisting in 
some awareness of the natural 
world, of ecology and even rural 
manners, that is a bonus. As biol- 
ogists say: it may not be a good 
thing, but it’s not bad either. 


Do not mistake deals for reforms rr,, — >. M i» .. Aw .wA 


(Don’t take it for granted) 


As the establishment prepares to change sides, Labour must not abandon its radical project for flattery 





ANDREW MARR 
Columnist of the Year 


I s the establishment changing sides? 

Ami if so, what docs it mean for 
Labour’s “young Britain”? The big 
business players of the Thatcher- 
Major era are turning their attention 
to Tonv Blair’s new Labour. Rupert 
Murdoch’s News lnienrationaL Sir 
lain VWlance of British TWecom, 
Richard Branson. Lord Rolhennere 
of Associated Newspapers - all give 
the impression that they now see 
Blair as Prime Minister-elect. 

They have noticed the pungent, 
almost sexual scent of coming power 
and are shimmying instinctively 
towards it. So are scores of offier 
movers of commercial Britain, now 
bidding for lunches, briefings and 

firs! -name terms. . 

The voters* verdict is seemingly 
being taken for granted by the 
of the Market as they prepare foj .a 
chance of regime. Buj^helpsjnake 
the change happen- The last find 
it harder to make eye contact wilhprv- 
vaie power, the next lot arc being 
fussed over; and the counlty 
There is a deal being done here. ™ 
big hovs make their peace with what 
ihcv think is the next government-in 
return, they confer a new status upon 
Labour. Both sides know what b 
going on. Both are consenting ana 

active adults- .. 

For the Conscrvatires, tins » numu- 
iating. Ian Lang’s anger about tne 
chcekv BT announcement and mims- 
lerial “angst about Murdoch are only 
part of the stoty. There ate qjuci 
defections all over the place. If things 


cany on like this, they’ll be left with 
Cedric Brawn and nobody else. For 
business is disloyal. Business is unsen- 
timental. Business is business. 

What, though, does the Labour 
Party think about it all? After years in 
the add, demonising the corporate vic- 
tors of Thatcherism, how do they feel 
when they find their leader being 
courted, apparently successfully, by 
the same men? I think it’s fair to say 
that alongside a widespread tingling 
enthusiasm for Blair, there is some 
worry about new Labour's new mates. 
Few party workers can feel entirely 
easy about the arrival of so many 
glossy famous men in hand-made 
shoes; none will be happy, either, 
about the bouquets from Conservative 
commentators like Lord Tfebbit, Sir 
David English, Paul Johnson and the 
editorialists at the Sim. 

If they weren’t uneasy, they would 
be naifs. Labour is a radical party, and 
radicalism inescapably involves con- 
frontations with concentrations of 
power. It is a challenge to the estab- 
lishment, or it’s merely the estab- 
lishment renamed. A Labour Party 
that wasn’t suspicious wouldn’t be 
true to itselfr 

Tony Blair is aware of the dangers. 
As his performance at Brighton 
showed, he had spent part of the sum- 
mer studying ffieWflron years, mold- 
ing a dose re-reading of Harold Wil- 
son's speeches from the early Sixties. 
He conduded that they were pretty 
mod, and were remembered sourty 
only because of the failures which fol- 
lowed them. 

But why did Wilson’s governments 
fail? The Blair assessment seems to be 
that Wilson was forced to dissipate his 
energies trying to hold an ill -disci- 
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the grand vision of 1963-4 becausehis 
attention was perpetually distracted by 
the party. 

The memoirs and histones suggest 
there is a lot of truth in this. If it is the 


Consenting adults: Mr Blair with Sir lain Va fiance Photograph: Reuters 


frill explanation, then Blair must, 
surely, out-perform Wilson. Unlike 
WBson, he has made no compromises 

with his party. On every vote this week, 
from the referendum on PR to foun- 
dation schools, from Trident to the 
minimum wage. It sent just the mes- 
sages he wanted it to. He has created 
a new structure which ensures that the 
fiercest internal arguments lake place 
in polity forums, hidden from the 
media. He has a dearer fine of com- 
mand than any previous leader, owes 

less to the trade unions, chooses bis 
own Gbief Whip. He faces no serious 
or organised dissent. 

Yes, this was a tightly controlled 
inference, but it was possible mostly 
because theparty itself wanted to be 
controDed. The floor of the conference 
reacted with open-throated enthusi- 
asm to Blair’s speech; more to the 
point, I found even left-wing MPs 
approvingly quoting biis of ft round 


real who became infatuated by bad 
men in fur-lined collars. Had Labour 


the fringe afterwards. If Wilson's 
problem was his party, Blair has erad- 
icated it (1 mean the problem, of 
course, not the party). There has been 
a cultural revolution, not merely an 
organisational coup. 

But there was more to Wilson’s fail- 
ure than the condition of the party. He 
was a fresh-looking leader who 
promised national renewal, who used 
inspirational religious language 
(“Labour is a crusade or it is nothing”) 
but who turned out to be merely a 
deal-maker who surrounded himself in 
office with millionaire cronies. 

Left-of-centre politicians have a 
history of bad judgments about the 
Lords of the Market Continental 
politics is littered with examples. Here, 
Wilson is the most recent but not the 


been in power in the Eighties, the 
Robert Maxwell stoiy would have 
trumped the Thpie scandal in France. 

From the outside, these add up to 
a simple, dismal pattern, the perpet- 
ual recurrence of hope's corruption. 
But there is a real problem for leftish 
leaders. To be effective in office 
requires deal-making; governments 
cannot simply dictate or hector pri- 
vate-sector power. If you are a prac- 
tical politician, like Blair, who wants 
above all to do things, to change 
tilings, then you have to roll up your 
sleeves, take a deep breath and 
engage. You do so knowing that the 
most pressing new friends will be 
worried people taking big risks in sen- 
sitive parts of the market where gov- 
ernment regulations and contracts 
matter most And you do so knowing 
that the most persistent flatterers are 
probably creeps. But even so. you 
engage. 

The question is how to do so with- 
out letting them blunt your radicalism 
or corrupt your project. The answer is 
a triple combination. You must have 
very clear views about your priorities 
and your attitude to regulation - deals 
are always deals, never reforms. Sec- 1 
ond, you must have numerous and , 
informed sources of advice. Above all, 
you must be personalty incorruptible 
and retain your highest political ambi- 
tions - a matter of character about 
which L for one, trust Tony Blair. 

This is not a theoretical weekend 
sermon, nor does it imply that the 
worm has already entered the rose. It 
is a moral ana political challenge 
whose urgent reality reflects the like- 
lihood of a Labour government. For 
this was the week in which new Labour 
might have started to come apart and 
the Major revival might have begun. 
It hasn’t been. Never underestimate 
the Conservatives. But their task is 

yes^the establishment is chang i^ 
sides; and why on this occasion, the 
establishment is probably right. 
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Francis Johnson 


Francis Johnson was probably 
the last practising pre- 
Modemist architect in Britain. 

When Johnson studied at 
the Leeds School of Architec- 
ture in the 1920s, Modernism 
.was still a continental concern. 
The ideals of the Bauhaus, 
which were to revolutionise the 
way architecture was taught, had 
yet to spread to Britain. As a re- 
sult Johnson was trained in the 
Classical principles of compo- 
sition -and design, with a firm 
“emphasis on drawing. He con- 
tinued to practise them until be 
died, working full-time into his 
late seventies, and part-time 
almost until his death. 

Modernism passed him by - 
although he looked with horror 
on the damage it wrought on 
nearby Hull, whose great Geor- 
gian inheritance he defended 
with passion. Safely established 
in the remote Yorkshire town of 
rBridlingtoc. with a dedicated 
f'team of assistants, a highly de- 
! veloped relationship with local 
! craftsmen and a network of sat- 
I isfjed clients. Johnson was able 
! to practise the civilised archi- 
[ lecture he enjoyed, far from the 
spotlight of fashion. The result 
is a distinguished series of 
-r- churches, houses and restora- 
- lions which maintained the best 
traditions of restrained Classi- 
cal architecture in the manner 
''of his great 18th-century 
£ predecessor John Carr of York. 
£ In the Thirties Johnson had 
~ bought Craven House, in Brid- 
lington High Street, and for 20 
^ years this building, refronted in 
. IS 10, was both his home and, 

. from 1945, his office. Johnson 
moved in the mid-1950s to an 
lSlh -century house outside the 
.town, but Craven House re- 
mained home to his partnership. 


which comprises two other 
architects and five technicians. 

Even in Yorkshire, estab- 
lishing a Classical practice did 
not prove easy. The 1950s were 
bard, and it was only with in- 
creasing confidence among 
country-house owners in the 
1960s that Johnson’s workload 
began to grow. Sensing that 
there was perhaps a future for 
the country house, owners went 
to Johnson to turn unviable 
white elephants into practical 
places to live. 

Sometimes the surgery was 
minor, a gentle reordering of 
kitchens and entrances, some- 
times it was radical as excres- 
cences were removed, a good 
example being the remodel- 
ling of Houghton Hall, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, for 
Countess Rtzwiliiarn in 1957; 
Victorian additions were re- 
moved and the late- 18th- 
century spirit of the house re- 
stored. Indeed, there was nev- 
er a house touched by Johnson 
that was marred by his hand. 
Usually a much more attractive 
- and practical - building was 
the result. 

Throughout the 1960s and 
1970s Johnson enjoyed quiet lo- 
cal success, gainin g particular 
satisfaction from a number of 
completely new country hous- 
es, such as Sunderlandwick 
(1962), in the East Riding, for 
Sir Thomas and Lady Ferens, 
built on a mature site, replac- 
ing a house burnt down on VJ 
Night, and Wbitwell-on-the- 
Hffl (1969), near Malton, for 
David Brotherton. Not that 
Johnson’s work was monopo- 
lised by country houses. Chur- 
ches, both restorations and a 
number of new designs, were an 
important part of ms work, in- 



In the best tradition of restrained Classical architecture: Johnson’s 
Garrowby Hall, Ybrkshire, completed 1982 Photograph: Country Life 


eluding Si Margaret, Hilston 
(1956), an essay in simple Dutch 
Classicism replacing the origi- 
nal church destroyed by a stray 
wartime bond) meant for Hull, 
10 miles to the west. 

He was also responsible for 
a number of successful housing 
schemes. But, except for occa- 
sional articles in Country Life, 
Johnson was ignored by the ar- 
chitectural press. Then, just 
when most architects would 
have been happily retired, John- 
son came into his own with the 
Classical revival of the 1980s, a 
decade which proved to be 
much the busiest of his careeT. 

Johnson’s success lay in his 
essential practicality, in his in- 
nate understanding of the way 
a house worked, and in his de- 
velopment of a restrained Clas- 
sical idiom appropriate for the 
reduced circumstances of the 
late-20th-century landowner. 
Not for him the florid porticoes 
and applied pilasters that have 
proved so popular among his 
younger rivals. Although de- 
voted to the Classical orders, he 
tended to restrict their use to 
interiors. Instead he relied on 
pediments, the occasional bow- 
window and the immaculately 
proportioned relationship of 
window to wall to impart a re- 
strained dignity to his designs, 
as in the main faqade of Gar- 
rowby, near York, an almost 
completely new house malting 
use of an existing building, for 
the third Eari of Halifax, which 
was completed in 1982. 

Johnson’s architectural roots 
lay firmly in the late I8th cen- 
tury, a popular period among ar- 
chitects searching between the 
wars for a more restrained ap- 
proach to Classicism after the 
licence of the Edwardians. 
Johnson made a Grand Tour to 
Italy and Central Europe in 
1931 on the strength of a trav- 
elling scholarship, but direct 
contact whb the Italian masters 
is largely lacking in his work. 
Neither his sketchbooks nor the 
architectural works in his library 
ever became quarries for clever 
details. But, like many of his 
contemporaries, Johnson was 
profoundly influenced by the 
austere Scandinavian Classi- 
cism of the 1920s and 1930s 
which he experienced at first 
hand on a visit to Copenhagen. 
The simple clarity, beautiful 



Far from the spotlight of fashion: Johnson at Ws Brkffington office, 1992 PhOtDgnph: Kippa Matthews 


detailing and lack of self- 
conscious cleverness of con- 
temporary Danish architecture 
particularly appealed to him. 

In part, the austerity of John- 
son’s work reflected the limit- 
ed budgets under which he 
laboured. He always regretted 
that he never had the chance to 
work on a new stone bouse, and 
his interior detailing was simple. 
There was seldom money for 
overt architectural expression, 
although the little tempieno-Mke 
pavilion which he designed for 


the ftvffion Opera Company at 
Thorpe Tflney, in Lincolnshire, 
perhaps shows the direction he 
might have moved in with more 
indulgent clients. 

But Johnson’s restraint also 
grew out of an innate modesty, 
which perhaps explains why he 
was happy never to leave Brid- 
lington, and was certainly 
reflected in his outspoken crit- 
icism of those whom he felt tried 
at all costs to be self-consciously 
original. For Johnson, origi- 
nality could only be achieved in 


a natural way as a result of a 
good brief. 

. Ar a time when the whole na- 
ture of architectural tradition is 
being re-examined, Johnson’s 
decent, practical, handsome 
approach to design, and in par- 
ticular to housing, would repay 
careful study by architects today. 

Giles ttbraley 


Fronds Frederick Johnson, ar- 
chitect: bom BruBmgtan 18 April 
1911; CBE 1991; died Leeds 29 
September 1995. 


Peter Williams 


Ffcter Williams, the ballet critic, 
journalist, founder editor of 
Dance and Dancers magazine, 
and committee man, was laB. shy 
and enigmatic. Somewhat aloof 
and mannered, he smoked cig- 
arettes through a long cigarette- 

holder and when confronted 
with an impressive spectacle 
would drawl “Awfully pretty* . 
It became a stock phrase for 
anything that pleased him. : 

He was bom in. 19 14 at Bur- 
ton Joyce, in Cornwall. After 
Harrow School he studied de- 
sign at the Central School of Art 
and Design, which led to a 
dress-design business until, see- 
ing a performance of the Di- 
aghilev ballet, he became 
infected with & passion for 
dance, an art that appeared to 
him full of glamour but for 
which he was not equipped to 
be a participant. 

He followed the bailer and in 
1948 designed tar Metropolitan 
Ballet, in New York, a work by 
John Haas, Designs with Strings. 
In 1949, he designed Andree 
Howard’s Selina for Sadler's 
Wells Ballet, in London, but de- 
signing tar the ballet was a 


turned to writing and be- 
came assistant editor of Richard 
Buckle’s magazine Ballet 
Leaving Buckle’s employ in 
1950, William s established his 
own magazine. Dance and 
Dancers, which became part of 
theDosse empire of Books and 
Bookmen, Films and Filming, 
etc. Laid-back and secretive; be 
spent little time at the office. 


i his home in Eaton ! 

Despite his shyness, Wiiliz 
liked to socialise with dancers, 
many of whom he wrote about 
He became a friend of Aston 
Dolin and spent a great deal of 
time with Festival Ballet giving 
them lavish publicity. 

Dance and Dancers grew in 
popularity and he drew togeth- 
er a group of regular contribu- 
tors. During the 1950s Williams 
was an occasional visitor to my 
School of Russian Ballet, in 
Chdsea, west London, to watdi 
class. He was keen to leant all 
he could about classical dance. 
Once, when he was becoming 
bored, 1 whisked him home to 
lunch on wild dude and a bottle 
of Moselle, which seemed to lift 
his spirits. It fed to a commission 
forme to write a series of arti- 
cles for his magazine, entitled 


“Steps of the Dana:”, based on 
foe Russian School 

Williams became ballet crit- 
ic of the Daily Mad and deputy 
critic of the Observer, a post he 
held for many years. Migrating 
to the Crush Bar set at Cavern 
Garden changed his outlook. 
Thcrc he bctsunc enmeshed 
with a coterie of critics who took 
a specific line to praise or to 

damn, and spent ihcir ink in den- 
igrating foreign companies and 

in praising lire rapidly growing 
establishment of English bullet. 

When Williams dismissed 
the worts of the great Leonide 
Massine, it seemed that he had 
transferred his stance front bal- 
letomane and connoisseur to 
the realms of politician. His 
change of heart, however, se- 
cured for him a certain securi- 
ty and a future that journalism 
could not give him. He be- 
come an esteemed committee 
roan whose gentle art of diplo- 
macy earned him new friends. 

From 1965 he served on the 
music panel of the Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Dance 
under the chairmanship of 
Ninette de Valois (1965-72). 

Williams went on to become 
chairman of the drama and 
rianre advisory committee of the 
British Council. Since 1975 he 
had been chairman, of the 
Dancers’ Pensions and Reset- 
tlement Fund. In this capacity 
he did much to improve the 
dancer’s lot, and this was prob- 
ably his greatest contribution to 
what bad previously been a 
very insecure world. 

On Williams’s retirement af- 
ter three decades in harness, the 
editorship of Dance and Danevn 
was taken over by John Pcrci- 
val, ballet critic of the Times. 

Williams’s strongest subject 
was decor and his book Mas- 
terpieces of Ballet Design was 
published in 1980. Williams 
was as a writer inclined to sail 
with the prevailing wind. But in 
spite of his vacillations he did 
maintain a quiet dignity, a mea- 
sure of good taste, an ability to 
write tkfiy. and a consistent love 
of the ballet. 

John Gregory 

Peter Lancelot Williams, writer, 
editocballet designer, bom Bur- 
. ton Joyce, Cornwall 12 June 
1914; editor, Dance & Dancers 
1950-80; OBE 1971: died 
Cornwall 10 August 1995. 
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Professor A. F. L. Beeston 


[L^_ 

It is my privilege to claim that 
myown undergraduate study of 
‘ . Arabic began just a little before 
*' AJvL. Beeston left the Bodleian 
Library and became the Lau- 
dian Professor of Arabic at Ox- 
jToid University, which post he 
occupied from 1955 until his re- 
_tirement in 1979. At the time of 
_ his appointment his teaching ex- 
perience had been limited, but 
il has always been my boast that 
I was one of bis first pupils. 

Freddie Beeston was un- 
doubtedly one of the more 
colourful figures on the Oxford 
. landscape, marked out by his 
: lengthy Uszlian hair, ample 
'girth, booming laugh and stnok- 
:er's cough. Never a mere ec- 
centric, he was a man of 
■ genuine individuality and char- 
acter, and a delightful com- 
il " panion of vast reading and wide 
culture. In addition to his open- 
ness and conviviality, there was 
aprivatc and introspective ride, 
•which was by its nature (ess 
known, and it was there that one 
~would find his deep Christian 
'faith. 

£ His professional linguistic 


accomplishments were formi- 
dable, and his supplementary 
knowledge stretched from 
Welsh via Hungarian to Chi- 
nese. An autobiographical 
memoir, circulated privately, 
recounts his childhood fasci- 
nation with foreign languages 
(“the more exotic the better”) 
and bis precocious attempts at 
deciphering Sabaean inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. 

From Westminster School 
he won a Scholarship to Christ 
Church, where he read Classi- 
cal Moderations and then, af- 
ter being subjected to the 
somewhat unusual teaching 
methods of Professor D.S. Mar- 
go liouth, which he delighted to 
describe, he took a First Class 
Honours degree in Arabic and 
Persian. His DPhA in the area 
of his beloved South Arabian 
Epigraphy followed, and then 
he began his long-planned ca- 
reer as a librarian in the 
Bodleian Library. This was in- 
terrupted by his wax sendee 
from November 1940 to April 
1946, as Lieutenant, and then 
Captain, in the Intelligence 


Corps. At the Bodleian he rose 
to be Sub-Librarian and Keep- 
er of Oriental Books and Man- 
uscripts, and then came his 
election as Laudian Professor, 
which was a surprise to some at 
the time but which was 
triumphantly vindicated. 

His scbolarty productions are 
noteworthy for their dense, yet 
precise, thought, and elegant ex- 
pression. St John PhUby once 
judged that Beeston was too 
self-critical and published too 
little. However, after a life of 
careful scholarship which con- 
tinued in his retirement, he 
leaves a varied output, includ- 
ing his contribution to the Cat- 
alogue of the Persian, Turkish, 
Hindustani and Pushtu Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian, hisADe- 
scriptive Grammar ofEpigaphic 
South Arabian (1962), winch was 
always the centre of his inter- 
ests, his contributions to the 
study of Arabic language, no- 
tably The Arabic Language To- 
day (1970) and Written Arabic: 
an approach to the basic struc- 
tures (1968), and editions and 
translations of classical Arabic 


authors, of which The Singing 
Girls of al-Jahiz is perhaps the 
best known and the roost wide- 
ly used. He was elected a Fel- 
low of the British Academy in 
1965. 

His tenure of the Laudian 
Professorship coincided with 
the creation of new posts and 
with the steady increase in the 
number of students, the build- 
ing of the Oriental Institute, 
where for the first time all 
parts of the faculty were 
brought under one roof, and the 
expansion of the undergraduate 
syllabus into modern Arabic lit- 
erature. Through all this Bee- 
ston presided as an affable and 
approachable princeps inter 
pares . always helpful and foil of 
encouragement for younger 
colleagues. For undergradu- 
ates and graduates also he was 
an infinitely patient and caring 
mentor in tutorials and super- 
visions. His frequent hospital- 
ity was an expres s ion of his love 
of good company and of good 
food and drink. 

Through his Professorial Fel- 
lowship he gained a congenial 


home at St John's College, 
where he continued to the end 
to be “a good college man” of 
a type possibly less commonly 
found these days. For many 
years he served as Dean of De- 
grees and delivered the re- 
quired Latin formulae in his 
deep, resonant voice. The bois- 
terous Schools dinners be host- 
ed were memorable indeed. 
On one occasion, after further 
imbibings at the Perch, a walk 
back along the Isis ended in an 
impromptu swim. Freddie Bee- 
slon was, too, one of the faith- 
ful denizens, of the now defunct 
Parson’s Pleasure, the male 
swimming place on the River 
CherwelL To mark its demise 
Beeston was in the photograph 
(strategically camouflaged) that 
appeared in the press. 

In very many cases the 
teacher-pupil relationship de- 
veloped into mutual friend- 
ship. Beeston remained in 
contact with numerous former 
students, not infrequently ex- 
tending his friendship and in- 
terest to their children. His 
80th birthday, in 1991, was cel- 


ebrated with two festschrift vol- 
umes, one aptly entitled Ambi- 
cusFe&sLummasusBriJannicus 
(AP.LB.). 

Within the last year he had 
faced an illness with candour 
and fortitude, and was making 
a good recovery. We were per- 
haps deluded into imagining 
that his “luminous” presence 
would always be with us. 

• Donald S. Richards 

.Alfred Fehx London Beeston, Ori- 
entalise bom Barnes, London 23 
February 1911: Keeper of Orien- 
tal Booh, Bodleian Library Ox- 
ford 1946-55 ; Laudian Professor 
of Arabic, Oxford University 
1955-78: FeUow, St John's Col- 
lege. Oxford 1955-78 (Emeritus); 
FBA 1965;. books include 
Baklawi’s Commentary on 
Surah 12 1963, Written Arabic 
1968, The Arabic Language 
Today 1970, Selections form 
the Poetry of BassarI977, Sam- 
ples of Arabic Prose 1977, The 
“Epistle of Singing Girls” of 
Janiz 1980, Sabaic Grammar. 
1984; died Oxford 29 September 
1995. 
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, DEATHS 

~LI: Dr Joseph Kwok Wai. of Moseley, 
7 Birmingham, in hospital on 4 Octo- 
ber 1995, in his 47 ih war. Funeral 
* Mass at St Chad's Cathedral, Birm- 
' ingbam, ■/ Thursday 12 October, at 
c 10 jflnln. followed bv cremation at 
. e Lodge HHL Flowers (family only) and 
Jl s if desired donations Tor Stonewall 
- h Housing Association. Body Positive 
. or Venice in Peril may be scdl to 
A.B. Taylor, Funeral Services Ltd. 
49 Wolverhampton Road South, 
Birmingham B32 2AY. telephone 
j OI2H45'434ti. 

lAmMoKonh for Gazette BERTHS, 
(MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births. 
(Adaptions, Marriage*. Deaths, Memo- 
full services Wedding annlTtrsfcncs. In 


; Gazette Editor; The Independent, l 
Canada Square Canary Wharf, London 
£14 SDL, telephoned to 8171-293 2011 
(24-hour answering machine 0171-293 
20121 or fined to 0171-293 2010, aud are 
charged at ttJO a line (VAT extra). 
OTHER Gazette asnonoceaieatt (no- 
tkes, toctioos, Rwtbcoalag marriages, 
[Marriages J mast be submitted in writ- 
ing (or foxed) and are charged at £10 a 
line, V4T extra. Tlh^ should be bccdib- 
ponied by a daytime telephone mmttec- 


KOVAL ENGAGEMENTS 

fm fttKctfVtUtfcfaaiikM.HoFil Agrfoilwni 
CalkgE, iotas suafcn Agees « the Ini degree 
cere mo ny M the college. Grencctfcr. Ounces- 
leotnre. rttaceu Measdru inawnoi* Mlcmb a 
petfaromnee at Bcihar'i /krmfo a At£cce I? the 
Monteverdi Choir and Oidtcdn at the Theatre 
■ Royal, Drury Lane, Looiso WC2 

dunging of the Guard 

TOtttt: TVe-HeUKboU Cars by MonMerf Rep 
totem imams Ibe Own's Lite Guard ar Hume 
Guard*. Hum. 19 BatUItan Girnadasr Ooanb 
mourns ibe Quern's Guard, al Wni timhiiaa 

Mao. 1 i JOam. .band provided by (he Welsh 

Go**. TOMORROW! W HmachaU Czwhy 
Manned Regiment moo no the Oncea's Lite 
Guard at Burar Cuard a. ltbn- 


Birthdays 

TODAYS Miss Jenny Abramsky. con- 
troller, BBC Radio Five Live, 49; 
Miss June ADysoo. actress, 78; Mr 
Christopher Booker, journalist and 
author, 58; Mr Richard Caidicot, ac- 
tor, 87; Sir Colin Chandler, chief ex- 
ecutfvc, Vickers pic, 56; Mr Shura 
Cherkassky, pianist, 84; Mr Joseph 
Cooper, pianist and broadcaster. 
S3; Sir Talmnn Cowen QC. former 
ftorosr of Oriel College, enfant, 76; 
Sir Andrew Derbyshire, architect, 72; 
Professor Harold Dexter, organist, 
and Professor, Guildhall School of 
Mkk and Drama, 75; Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Peter Fletcher, 79; Dr Mark 
Girouard, architectural historian, 
64; Lord Glenarthur, former gov- 
ernment minis ter, 51; Mr Brian 
Hoban, former Head Master of Har- 
row School, 74; Mr Tetence 
Hodgldnson, former director, Wal- 
lace Collection, 82: Mr Clive James, 
critic and television presenter, 56; Mr 
Thomas Keneally, author, 60; Mr 
George Kynoch MP, 49; Lt-Gen Sir 
Derek Lang, soldier and manage- 
ment consultant, 82; Miss Yflltnh 
Menuhin, pianist, 74; Sir John Stock- 
er, a former Lord Justice of Appeal. 
77; Maj-Gen Julian Thompson, 61; 
Miss Jayne Torvill, ice dance cham- 
pion. 38; The Most Rev Desmond 
Tutu, Archbishop of CapeTbwn, 64; 
Sir Colin Wilkcr, chairman, Na- 
tional Blood Authority, 61; Profes- 
sor David Wallace, Vice-Chance Dor, 
Loughborough University of Tech- 
nology, 50; Mr Graham T^Uop,akk- 
eter, 43; Mr Yo Yo Ma, cellist, 40. 

TOMORROW The Marquess of 
Anglesey, framer Lord-Lieutenant of 
Gwynedd, 73; Miss Betty Boothroyd 
MP, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 66; Professor Sir John Cado- 
gan. Visiting Professor of Cbennscy, 
Imperial College, London Universi- 
ty, 65; Viscount Caldecote, former 
chairman. Delta Group, 78; Mr 
David Ganadine, actor, 59; Profes- 
sor Garth Chapman, zoologist, 7& Sir 


Nicolas Chcetham, former ambas- 
sador, 85; Mr Emrys Davies, former 
High Commissioner to Barbados, 61; 
Professor High de Warden er. phyri- 
dan and nqahrolagsl. 80; Sir Eduraid 
EveUgh. former Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal, 7& Mr Edgar Fay QC, former 
circuit Judge, 87; Sir Michael Feet, a 
former Lord Justice of Appeal, 74; 
Mr Brandon Gough, former chair- 
man, Coopers & Lybrand, 58; Mr 
Miner Gray, artist mid designer, 96; 
Mr John Hsodman, former chainnan, 
Asda, 56; Professor Sir Richard Har- 
rison, Professor Emeritus of Anato- 
my, Cambridge University, 75; Mr 
Nefl Harvey, cricketer. 67; Sir Ge- 
offrey Jelliooe, landscape architect, 
95; Mr Bill Maynard, actor, 67; Mr 
Alasdair Milne, former Directox- 
Genenl, BBC 65; Dr Cesar MUstem, 
biologist and biochemist, 68; Sir 
Mark O lip haul, physicist and farmer ' 
Governor of South Australia, 94; 
Dame Merle Part Director, Royal 
Ballet Ballet School, 58; The Way 
Rev John Paterson, former Moder- 
ator of the Church of Scotland, 73; 
The Hon Sir Aster RaoRbotham, for- 
mer ambassador to Wishington. 7& 
Mr Ray Reardon, snooker champi- 
on, 63: Mr Albert Roux, chef, 60, Sir 
Robert Schoiey. former chairman of 
British Sted, 74; Mr Dennis SIDc, for- 
mer Worden of Radley College, 64; 
Mr Nigel Spearing MP, 65; Mr Toru 
Thkemitsu, composer, 65; Mr God- 
frey Talbot, author, broadcaster and 
Conner BBC Court correspondent. 
87; Sir RayTmdle, chairman. Untile 
Newspapers, 69; Mr Peter Wood, 
theatre and television director, 67. 

Anniversaries 

TODAY- Bbihs Maj-Gen Sir Ralph 
Abemoinby, soldier, 1734; Heinrich 
Himml er, head of the Nazi SS, 1900. 
Deaths: Edgar Allan Foe, novelist, 
1849; Oliver Wendell Holmes, physi- 
cian and writer, 1894; Clarence 
Birdseye, inventor of cpnck-freezmg, 
1956; Mario Lanza (Alfredo Arnold ‘ 


Cocozza). singer, 1959. On this day: 
Crete revolted against Turkey and 
proclaimed Us union with Greece, 
1908; the German Democratic Re- 
public was set up in Eastern Ger- 
many, 1949; \hc Independent was firs l 
published, 1986. Ibday is the Feast 
Day of St Artakius or Arthaud, St 
Heianus, St Justua of Padua, St 
Mark, pope and Si Qsyth. 

TOMORROW: Births: Eddie (Ed- 
ward Vernon) Rkkenbadcer (Rick- 
enbacher). First World War fighter 
pilot, 1890; Juan Perrin, president of 
Argentina, 1895. Deaths: Henry 
Fielding, novelist. 1754; dement 
Richard Attlee, first Earl Attlee, 
statesman, 1967. On this day: the fi- 
nal consecration of St Mart’s, 
Venice, took place, 1085; King’s 
College London was opened, 1S31; 
the Office Tower opened in Lon- 
don, 1965. Today is the Feast Day of 
St Demetrius. St Simeon Senex, St 
Keyne, St Maitcllus, St Pelagia (or 
Margaret) the Penitent, St Repain- 
ts of Caesarea, and St Thais. 

Receptions 

HM Government 

Mr Raymond Robertson MR Min- 
ister for Education, Housing and 
Fisheries at the Scottish Office, hos- 
ed a reception held yesterday in the 
Great Hall, Edinburgh Castle, for 
repr esentatives of District Salmon 
Fishery Boards. 

Durham University 

Former students of the Univei^ty of 
r> n r ham (including King's, Arm- 
strong and^ Teacher liaoiing Colleges) 
should have received the Autumn 
Edition of Durham First, the Uni- 
versity of Durham’s magazine. Asry- 
one who has not done so is invited 
to contact the Development Office, 
Old Shire Hall, Durham DH1 3HP, 
for despatch of a copy for tele- 
phone 0191-3744682). 


Give us a devout, scholarly and useful clergy 


I recall the clergy photographed on the 
doorstep of our vicarage as they weal into 
church 61 years ago, on 9 October 1934, 
to induct my father as vicar. Each was an 
incumbent of one village; products of 
Oxbridge, they were confident men, 
guardians of the culture as well as the faxtfc. 
They addressed each other by surname like 
members of a dub. 

Canon Smith was still marking in the 
Cambridge University theological finals. 
He was also as nutty as a fruitcake. The 
day war was declared in 1939 he walked 
round his remote village of Ingoldsby with 
an armband saying “Air Raid Warden”. 
John Josiafa Crathorne, from Grathome 
in Yorkshire, was on the contrary a great- 
help to his parishioners when bombis fell 
i his village by mistake. Canon Vessey 



Never mind how well the 
.Church of England is organised, 
maintains the Bishop of 
Worcester, the Right Rev Philip 
Goodrich, it is no good if its 
- priests have nothing to say. 


on 


was a product of Eton and Oxford mid for 
40 years vicar of a village of less than .a 
hundred souls. One could go on. 

These were “rich men, furnished with 
ability, dwelling peaceably in their habi- 
tations’*. Bui not rich financially- 1 guess 
they never drank wme at meals. Tiicy spent 
their holidays with relations at Aber- 
gavenny or in Yorkshire. But they had 
other wealth. ELM. TVced, of Burtoa-le- 
Coggles, was a top mathematician of 
Christ’s College, . Cambridge. Another 
coached boys for university eatrance, 
another was a regular reviewer of books. 

These men brought real quality to 
their villages; their mmBtryvras human and 
it was incamational. They were among 
their people and they loved them in an un- 
sentimental way. If that isn’t an English 
form of redemption I don’t know what is. 

It was said of the Edwardian dergy-of 
the Church of England that they were “the 
best-educated clergy in Europe but the- 


ologically the most ignorant”. There’s the 
rab. They brought no working theology to 
the Church of England to equip it for its 
mission. They were not agents of change. 
I remember Archbishop William Temple 
being regarded as suspect because he was 
stirring the doveoote about unemployment. 

The cjetgy then lived on the historic en- 
dowznents of their livings. Lay people paid 
not a penny towards their stipends and ex- 
penses of office were unthought of. Qer- 
gy could be their own man and snap their 
fingers at criticism - though criticism was - 
not often made. 

The Second ’Wbild Vfar swept away this 
way of life, four-hundred pounds a year 
and a house may have been adequate in 
1934. It was no longer so in 1945. The der^ 
gy in 1995 are almost wholly paid by the 
laity, who seek value for money. Managers 
on parochial church councils are templ- 
ed to push dergy around. ^ They tend to see 
them as functionaries of the Church who 


should have continuous training and, if 
do not achieve, should be toed, 
is not surprising that morale zs said 


they c 
It L 



to be low amongst today’s clergy. Those 
who have been well trained know that 
flashy success wiU not be granted to 
those who follow a crucified Lord Oth- 
ers, who know how to work for the com- 
munity and with the community, have an 
assured place. It is, however, worth con- 
sidering some of the things with which 
clergy have to contend. 

There is the disappearance of Sunday 
as a different day. There is the universal 
ignorance of Chnstianity. Then there is 
the problem of living in a plutocracy when 
even 40 years in lull-time ministry will not 
take you beyond the salary on which your 
youngest daughter starts. It is a good thing 
to be a guardian of the culture as well as 
the faith, but what is the culture? Some 
say it doesn’t exist except in so Car as like- 
minded people are linked by the Internet 
or communications technology. Then 
there is the realisation that much of the 
caring work is now done by others. 

Yet people’s expectation of the clergy 
does not damp down. A clergyman is to 
be a spiritual mentor, teacher, adminis- 
trator, social worker, orator, liturgical 
adviser, counsellor, confidant and fund- 
raiser. No ore person is sufficient for these 
things. Only a healthy detachment, the 
constitution of an ox and a sense of hu- 
mour- and an unshaken trust in God ex- 
pressed in a daily discipline of prayer - aut 
possibly enable a priest to survive. 

Survive he or she must. In the Coro- 
nation sendee we ask God to grant us “a 
devout, scholarly and useful clergy". 
Without one, the Church of England will 
become like a swimming pool where all 
the noise comes from the shallow end. U 
does not mailer how well organised we are 
if we no longer have anything to say. 
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IN BRIEF 


Third player may join race for Aran 

Aran Energy, Ltae Irish oQ company, said it has received an ap- 
proach from a third parly, which “may lead to an alternative 
offer” being made for the company. Aran is currently the sub- 
ject of a hostile bid from Anco of the US and analysts have spec- 
ulated that rival bidders might include Chevron aria Statofl. Aran 
said the potential offerer has requested information on Aran, 
which will also be made available to Arco. It said shareholders 
wfll be kept informed but meantime should take no action. 

Airbus project wants Asian partners 

Jean Pierson, chairman of the Airbus consortium that includes 
British Aerospace, said the company was keen to have Asian 
partners in a project to bu3d a new aircraft that envisages a pas- 
senger capacity of between 600 and 800 and is for 2003 to 2005- 
Thecomi 



was 

sia, China and South Korea for its project, 

RMC buys builders merchants 

RMC Group has bought a number of builders merchant out- 
lets, including freeholds and leaseholds from Wickes for £93m 
cash. More than 50 per cent of the Builders Mate branches have 
been disposed of, including the 23 branches sold to RMC. The 
23 branches had net assets of £12.1m at 31 December 1994 and 
reported sales of £29 .8m and profits of £l3m in that year. 

Italy orders Westland helicopters 

GKN and its Italian partner Agusta have won an order worth 
about £150m from Italy's defence ministry for 16 EH101 heli- 
copters. They will be assembled by Agusta and the first deliv- 
eries are expected in early 1998. The EH101 helicopter has been 
developed jointly by Agusta and CRN’s Westland under a part- 
nership agreement In July this year GKN won the contract to 
supply attack helicopters to the BritishArmy. 

Laker plans Good Friday take-off 

British cut-price air travel pioneer Sir Freddie Laker says he is 
targeting Good Friday next year, 5 April, as the start-up day for 
his planned new transAtlanlic services. The first route will be 
to Fort Lauderdale in Florida from Gatwjck aiport. To the UK, 
Sir Freddie plans once-daily, non-stop DC-10 flights; four-a-week 
to Gatwick, two to Manchester and one to Glasgow. The move 
follows the formation of Laker Airways in partnership with Tex- 
an oil magnate Oscar Wyatt, who will own 51 per cent of the 
airline, with the 73-year-old Briton holding 49 per cent 

Oyston quits consultancy 

Lancashire Enterprises, an economic development consultan- 
cy, yesterday announced that Owen Oyston, the media tycoon, 
had resigned as a director of the company. Earlier this year Mr 
Oyston was charged with four rape offences, which he denies. 

Global phone network step nearer 


ning a global, satellite-based telephone network, yesterday an- 
nounced a S13bn contract with TRW of the United States to 
build the system. The joint venture company, owned by Tfele- 
globe Canada and TRW, is to seek financing and. international 
partners by early 1996. 


Prospect of agreement with bankers recedes because refinancing needs 100% vote 

Eurotunnel makes plea to Major 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

Sir Alastair Morton, on-chairman 
of Eurotunnel, has demanded 
government compensation and 
other help for the financially 
stricken company in personal 
meetings with John Major, Ken- 
neth Qarke, the chancellor, and 
Sir George Young, the transport 

secretary. 

Announcing losses in the 
first half of the year of £464.5 
m before tax, Sir Alastair con- 
firmed he was r«Tnpaigning for 
several billion pounds from 
three groups - the tunnel con- 
tractors, railways and the gov- 
ernments cm both sides of the 
channel - which would be pul to- 
wards paying off debts to banks. 

Sir Alastair said ““In 1986-87 
a deal was strode and it has not 
been delivered and it isi 
us a lot. It is not a question 
finding someone to blame but 
of insisting on our rights.” 

It also emerged that the 
prospect of an early agreement 
between Eurotunnel and its 
225 bankers has receded dra- 
matically because a refinanc- 
ing plan will require a 100 per 
-cent vote in favour. 

The difficulty of getting every 
bank in a large syndicate to 
agree on complex refinancings 
has led to widespread intro- 
duction of majority voting in 
corporate loan agreements, to 
prevent chaotic and long drawn 
out negotiations. 

But although an 85 per cent 
majority vote has applied in Eu- 
rotunnel’s recent negotiations 
with banks, die new talks revert 
to the old basis of unanimity. 
Bankers fear this will give a 
powerful lever to small mi- 
norities of disaffected lenders. 

Eurotunnel said it hoped to 
agree a financial package with 
its principal bankers by the end 
of January. But Sir Alastair 
made dear that approval by all 
the banks was unlikely before 


“well into mid-year at the ear- 
liest. You will find bankers say- 
ing longer than that." 

Eurotunnel ’s auditors, 
KPMG and Befec Price Wa- 
terhouse, in a statement heav- 
ily qualifying the accounts, said 
that in the absence of a bank re- 
financing, shareholders’ funds 
could be reduced to less than 
half of the equity capital before 
the end of the 18 month inter- 
est standstill period. The ac- 
counts were approved on a 
going concern basis. 

Sir Alastair said total claims 
Eurotunnel was making against 
contractors, railways and the 
governments were “billions 
plural - more than two and then 
some.” But the reaction of the 
Prime Minister, Sir Alastair 
conceded, was to “hope that it 
would go away.” 

Eurotunnel is waiting for the 
results of arbitration proceed- 
ings against the French and 
British railways and has lodged 
a new claim against 'frans- 
Manche Link, the tunnel 
builder, for alleged unreliabil- 
ity and high operating costs - 
which TML is resisting. 

Part of the ^laim flganref the 
governments is for a level play- 
ing field with the ferry opera- 
tors on duty free concessions - 
which he called a disgraceful 
government subsidy for the fer- 
ries - and on safety. 

Sir Alastair said Eurotunnel 
wished to “ensure that the safe- 
ty requirements placed on the 
ferries are as onerous and cost- 
ly as those accepted by us." 

He also believed the two' 
governments had not fulfilled 
commitments to develop in- 
frastrocture on both sides of the 
channel which were made when 
the project was conceived. If no 
help was forthcoming, he said 
the Hahns against the govern- 
ments could end in arbitration. 

Eurotunnel announced the 
creation of two consultative 
shareholder committees, in 



Head-to-head: Sir AJastairMorton (loft) with Eurotunnel treasurer Michael Grant yesterday Photograph; Jane Baker 


France and Britain, and ap- 
pointed Maurice Le Maire, a 
former executive of Tbtal, as 
shareholders’ representative on 
the board. 

Mr Le Maine's family hold- 
ing erf 60,000 Eurotunnel shares 
has lost £140,000 in value from 
this year’s High. 

Sir Alastair said there had 
been no request from bankers 
for a debt for equity swap, 
which he said would only be a 
last resort. However, it is be- 
lieved that the refmanring could 
include bonds or warrants is- 
sued to the banks and convert- 
ible into.eqirity at a later stage 
if Eurotunnel's performance 
does not improve. 

■ He added: “In the longer 
term, the bankers wfll get their 
money back and our share- 
holdeiswill do very wdL But not 
very soon." 


Channel price war looms 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR . 

Transport Correspondent 

Sir Alastair Morton, Euro- 
tunnel's co-chairman, said that 
the company was being un- 
willingly “towed along into a 
price war” by the suitidaT ac- 
tion of the ferries. 

Eurotunnel is to issue its 
brochure for the new season 
“shortly" and while the com- 
pany’s executives refused to be 
drawn on its contents, there 
were hints that frequent trav- 
ellers would be rewarded with 
discounts. 

Given that the ferries are 
adding, rather than as expect- 


ed witixlrawing,capachy, them 
is no scope for any price in- 
creases and reductions on 
most journeys, apart from 
those at peak holiday times, 
seem inevitable. 

Already the tail off in 
leisure traffic from the summer 
was quite marked in Septem- 
ber. The number of cars using 
the tunnel fell from the August 
peak of 145,861 cars to 105,914 
in September. 

Faced with that amount of 
spare capacity, Eurotunnel 
earlier this month announced 
mice cuts of a third on their 
■ duty free shops, making them 
far cheaper than the ferries. 


Sir AJastair sold this would 
put the ferry companies on the 
spot as either they would have 
to respond by cutting prices on 
duty free, their main source of 
profit, or lose market share of 
traffic to Eurotunnel Sir Alas- 
tair claimed that the ferries 1 
profit on duty frees exceeded 
their total profit. 

On freight, Eurotunnel ap- 
pears to have been very suc- 
cessful in attracting traffic 
away from the slower ferries. 
The company claims a 50 per 
cent market share in accom- 
panied lorries on ‘the 
Dover/Folkestone - Calais 
route.. 


Franc crashes 
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to 3-month low 


French franc per DM 


PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

The French franc tumbled on 
the foreign exchanges, losing 1 
per cent of its value against the 
Deutsche Mark and taking the 
franc to a three-month low 
against the German currency. 

Worries about the political 
unpopularity of Jacques Chi- 
rac's government and its failure 
to square up to France’s eco- 
nomic and fiscal problems led 
dealers to drive the franc down 
through the 3.50 level to close 
at 3.5075, its lowest point since 
the end of June. 

The sense of crisis was 
aghtened when the Basque de 
France suspended its 5-10 day 


its 24-hour lending rate at 6.15 
per cent, a step the central 
bank has taken when the franc 
has come under pressure on 
previous occasions. The move 
was caused by a rise in three- 
month money rates from 6375 
to 7 per cent. 

“The markets are testing the 
willingness of the French au- 
thorities to impose another de- 
bilitating increase in interest 
rates on the economy," said Kit 
Juckes, currency strategist at 
Nat West Markets. 


Rumours about a resignation 
of the prime minister, Alain 
Juppl , ruffled the market, as it 
absorbed the latest polling ev- 
idence about the unpopularity 
of the Chirac government A 
Sofres survey for Le Figaro on 
Thursday showed a massive 
decline in the confidence of vot- 
ers in Chirac and Alain Jupp€. 

However, the principal rea- 
son for the renewed test of the 
franc fort was renewed scepti- 
cism about the ability of the 
economy to withstand the in- 
terest rate medicine necessary 
to tether the franc to the 
Deutsche Mark. 

“France is in the same dev- 
il's dilemma as the UK in Sep- 
tember 1992,” said Smart 
Thompson, international econ- 
omist at Nikko Europe. 

“There is a growing crisis in 
France between the govern- 
ment’s objective of meeting the 
Maastricht criteria for monetary 
union and the need to cut un- 
employment.” 

That crisis seems set to build 
on itself next week with a series 
of public sector strikes starting 
on Tuesday against the govern- 
ment’s imposition of a pay 
freeze. 

The measure has been in- . 
traduced to help the govern- 
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ment meet the spending cuts 
needed to meet with the Maas- 
tricht objective of a 3 per cent 
budget deficit by 1997. 

The run on the franc was all 
the more striking in that it was 
not provoked by dollar weak- 
ness against the Deutsche 
Mark, the usual reason for 
pressure on the currency. 

The dollar ended the day at 
100.80 against the yen and 
1.4273 against the Deutsche 
Mark, virtually unchanged 
against the previous London 
close on Thursday. 

Fears that the US Employ- 
ment Report would show weak 
growfeinjt*»s-necessitatiEgan 
eariy cut in intcrea rates and re- 
diicnm the attractions of being 
in dollars- were abated by the 
growth in non-farm payrolls of 
121,000. 

Although this was somewhat 
less than the market had been 
expecting, jobs growth was re- 
vised up by 22,000 for July and 
13,000 for August. 
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pressure 

PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

A bigger than expected bounce- 
back in manufacturing output 
in August quelled some of the 
hopes for an early cut in inter- 
est rates. Although the jump in 
output took manufacturim 


in March 1990, the annual rate 
of growth continued to fall to 
13 per cent 

Manufachiring output rose by 
0.6 per cent in August, double 
the monthly increase the mar- 
kets had been expecting. The 
decline in July was also revised 
down from 0.4- to 03 per cent. 

“On this data it is less likely 
that the economy is moving into 
recession and that rates will 
need to be cut to prevent this,” 
said David Hfllier, UK econo- 
mist at Nat West Markets. 

Movements in the short ster- 
ling contract used by the Gtyto 
bet on future interest rates 
showed feat the markets agreed 
with this assessment, with the 
implied rate of interest in De- 
cember rising from 635 to 6.60 
per cent 

Half the increase in manu- 
facturing in August came from 

cent intite . mcmtfo^ farther 
sixth came from food, drink and 


. tobacco which grew by 0.8 per 
cent in the month. 

Falls in oil and gas extraction 
and the output of the utilities 
meant that the broader but 
more erratic industrial pro- 
duction index was unchanged. 

Despite this short-term pic- 
ture of stagnation, the Central 
Statistical Office raised its es- 
timate of the trend rate of 
growth of industrial production 
to 13 per cent from the 1 per 
cent it had calculated last 
month. 

The latest figure may have 
dispelled some of the worst 
fears about a drop in manufac- 
turing, but the unusually hot 
summer played its part In- 
creased output ofbeer and soft 
drinks accounted for a third of 
the 03 per cent increase in man- 
ufacturing output in the three 
months ending August com- 
pared with the previous three 
, months. 

Concern about the buoyan- 
cy of the economy was cast by 
the latest reading of the longer 
leading indicator of the UK 
economy which declined again 
in August to its lowest level since 
January- 1991. 

The index which tends to lead 
the economy by just over a year 
has now been felling since June 
1994. 



Ailing Trafalgar sells the Ritz 

disposal of Trafalgar': 
el is the first sign that s 


TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy City Editor 

Trafalgar House has sold the 
Ritz hotel in what is expected 
to be a series of disposals to 
shore up its fragile balance 
sheet. The Barclay brothers, 
owners of London’s Howard 
Hotel and the European news- 
paper, are to pay £75m for a ho- 
tel that has defined luxurious 
accommodation. 


The 

last hotel i 
series of flying squads put into 
subsidiary companies by new 

chief executive Nigel Rich is 
; an impact Mr Rich or- 
a complete re-evalua- 
tion of Trafs after it declared a 
than expected loss of 
for the first half of the 
year to March, with teams as- 
signed the task of recommend- 
ing which parts of the Cunard 


to engineering to housebuilding 
group should be retained. 

. A spokesman for Trafalgar 
House said it had achieved a full 
price for the hotel, in excess of 
its book value of £60m, and a 
high multiple of operating prof- 
its in the year to September 
I994of£3.78m. 

The disposal marks a change 
of strategy following Mr Rich’s 
attempt to buy Tlafs out of trou- 
ble by launching a bid for 


Northern Electric last Decem- 
ber. The bid, the first for a Rec, 
was widely criticised as little 
more than financial engineer- 
ing - the deal would have gone 
a long way to solving Trafs' ad- 
vanced conxiratioa tax problem. 

pie reclusive Barclays own a < 
string of expensive hotels 
around the world. They live in 
Monte Carlo, and are budding 
a private hideaway on Breq- 
cfaou, a granite slab of an island 


Purchase fulfils 30-year dream 


DAVID HELLIER 

The Barclay Brothers fulfilled what is be- 
lieved to be a 30-year ambition yesterday 
when they successfully concluded the £75 m 
purchase of the Ritz Hotel inLondon. Hie 
brothers’ prestige hotel interests alreadyt 
include the Howard Hotel in London arid 
the Mhabeau in Monaco, in addition to 
media and shipping interests. 

In recent weeks the brothers, who have 
raed The European newspaper since the 
ginning of 1992, have also been linked 
with the bidding for The Scotsman, which 
is been put up for sale by its owners. 
Frederick ana David Barony, whose busi- 
nesses are all in private hands, are the most 


yearned their 
•st fortune by converting boarding hous- 
es in Bayswater into higher-grade hotels in 
the 1960s. Property dealers at heart, their 
wealth is now estimated at around £500m. 

Before buying Brecqhoo, one of the 
Channel islands, the brothers lived in 
Monaco and liked to lunch together, un- 
accompanied, in the Cafe de Paris, near the 
Monte Carlo casinaTheyarehajxito tell 

apart, except that oae parts his hair on the 
right, the other on the left 
Their other interests mdade a share-, 
bolding in Chime, the holding company for 
Lowe Bell, the public relations company 
run by Baroness Thatcher’s favourite me- 
dia adviser, Sir Tun Bell. They also have a 



shareholding in London Qub, which owns 
the leases to a number of London caqinns 
7he brothers are currently in the throes 
Of bu Dd t ng a Gothic castle which dnminnri^ 
tiie northern coastline of Brecqhou. Lagt 
week they made several ultimately unsuc- 
cessful attempts to prevent the transmis- 
hou of a BBC television programme, the 
Spin, which involved filmin g on Brecqhou. 
and questioned their excessive secrecy. 

One of their friends said yesterday; 
‘Thoreisnothn^smisteralxKUmem.Tliey 
modest men and they wish to remain 
private. All their busmesses are private and 
tiiey do not want or need publicity, glori- 
fication or deification 





in the Eng lish Chann el. 

They own or have owned 
stakes in six of London’s best 
casinos, including the Ritz, a 
yacht, a brewery, and one of 
Britain's biggest car dealership 
c hains . The acquisition is being 
made through Ellerman, the 
Barclays’ investment arm. 

Since ~ Trafalgar House 
launched its bid for Northern, 
focusing the spotlight on its fi- 
nances. its shares have fallen 
like a stone. The sale of the Ritz 
provided some cheer, with the 
ordinaries adding Ip to dose-nt 
31p, less than half their value 
last December. The convertible 
preference shares also bounced 
2.75p to 51p, but at that level 
they still yield almost 15 per 
cent; which suggests the City ' 
doubts whether investors will 
ever receive the payout. 

The whole- group is now 
worth just £334m, less than the 
£400m Hong Kong Land, Trafs’ 
largest shareholder, has inject- 
ed into the company since 1992 
to secure a 26 per cent stake. 

Battling to cope with laugh 
trading conditions in all its core 
markets, Ttafe is expected to 
make a substantial full year loss 
for the 12 months just finished. 




takeover 
will shed 
500 jobs 


Clifford German 

About 500 jobs will go under 
yesterday's agreed £480m bid by 
Greenalls for the Boddingtoii 
Group pub chain. The deal still 
to be approved by shareholders, 
would create a new group worth 
almost £l_5m. 

The merged group intends to 
close four offices in the War- 
rington area and half the 44 
Boddmgton wholesale depots in 
north-west England to create 
savings of £18m a year. 

Green all is offering 17 new 
shares and £20 in cash for every 
25 shares in Boddington. As an 
alternative Boddington share- 
holders can opt for up to 
£7339p in cash and 5.13 shares 
for every 25 Boddingtoss. 

Boddington shares gained 
another 3 lp to 389p yesterday, 
after leaping 86p late on Thurs- 
day when Boddington con- 
firmed the talks. After a late fall 
of 93p on Thursday, Greenall 
shares fell- a further 263p to 
462p yesterday, which values the 
bid at £480m and Boddington 
shares at 394p, 45 per cent 
more than they were ttading 
earlier in the week. The en- 
hanced cash option values them 
at 38&5p. 

The bid will cost Greenall 
£16m, and reorganisation, costs 
a further £23 m, half of which 
will pay for the redundancies. 
Buying out Boddington direc- 
tors' options will cost a further 
£Sm. if shareholders accept 
the standard offer Greenalls mil 
need to raise £ 100m in cosh and 
it will also, assume £124ro of 
Boddington debt, which wfll 
raise group gearing from a lit- 
tle under 50 per cedi to around 
75 per cent, excluding any as- 
sets that might be disposed of. 

Greenalls' chairman and 
chief executive, Andrew 
Thomas, forecasts profits of 
not less than flOfim in the year 
just ended, an improvement of 
33 per cent, and a final dividend 
of 8.44p, which Boddington 
shareholders will also get. An- 
alysts have been forecasting 
profits of £43m for l«95-96 for 
Boddington. 

Both groups disposed of tiwir * 
breweries as the industry re- ' 
structured following the "Mo- 
nopolies Commission report in 
1988 and have made good prof- 
its at the expense of the brew- 
ers thanks to an oversuppjy of 
hrewmg capacity. But the merg- 
er is riecessaiy to maintain the 

S ubs’ purchasing power as the 
rewere rationalise capacity, 
according to Mr Thomas. 
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COMMENT 


“The 64,000 franc 
question is whether 
the Chirac 
government has the 
will to persist with 
these painful 
economic policies” 


. £t± 

business 

Franc will test French commitment to union 


T he battering the franc took on the for- 
eign exchanges will test afresh the 
French government's commitment to mon- 
etary union. If the pressure continues next 
week, official interest rates win be forced to 
nse — something the economy needs like a 
hole in the head. The virtuous cycle of inter- 
est rate cuts against the background of a 
strengthening franc that the Basque de 
France was able to achieve over the summer 
is now a distant memory. 

The problem is that the French govern- 
ment has incompatible objectives at the very 
heart of economic policy. Dining his elec- 
tion campaign, Jacques Chirac pledged to 
make unemployment the “priority of prior- 
ities”. With unemployment figures being 
pitch worse than expected in August, a cut 
in interest rates is called for to stimulate an 
economy that is flagging fast 
However, with his appointment of Alain 
Juppd as prime minister, President Chirac 
also signed up for the austere economic poli- 
cies needed to conform with the Maastricht 
criteria for monetary union. The budget 
deficit of 5 per cent this year is to be cut - 
mainly through tax increases. The govern- 
ment has shown no sign of wanting to use 
the leeway provided by the 15 per cent bands 
within the ERM. 

The 64,000 franc question is whether the ’ 
Chirac government has the will to persist 
with these painful economic policies. Many 
have lost by speculating against the willing- 
ness of the French authorities to defend the 


franc, but that was under a previous admin- 
istration and at a time when the unemploy- 
ment problem seemed less entrenched. 

What is dear is that the very tests inflicted 
by the market on that commitment make, it 
all the more difficult for the French gov- 
ernment to achieve its twin goals. By keep- 
ing interest rates above the level warranted 
by the state of the real economy, growth is 
constrained, so worsening the outlook for 
the deficit and making it more difficult to 
bring down unemployment. 

The French wm no doubt blame the 
nasty Anglo Saxon speculators once more. 
At the Halifax summit in June, President 
Chirac likened currency speculation to Aids. 
The markets’ riposte is to point to the gen- 
uine quandary the authorities find them- 
selves in. There is an uneerie echo of the 
events that unfolded before Britain’s ejec- 
tion from the ERM. But given the French 
elite’s commitment to monetary union, it 
could take social unrest to force the issue. 

Things could hardly be 
worse at Eurotunnel 

I n the old days, the First National Gty 
Bank of Moose Jaw, tiny though it might 
have been, was perfectly capable of sinking 
an entire corporate rescue negotiation by 
witholding approval at the last moment 
When unanimity among bankers was the 
normal requirement, a handful of lenders 


could blackmail the rest with demands for 
special concessions, and refinancings often 
raided up in a long and unseemly squabble 
between bankers. History is about to repeat 
itself with EurotunneL The company's 
bankers must produce a unanimous agree- 
ment before a refinancing can go ahead. 

After the early Nineties’ corporate res- 
cues, the Bank of England lobbied long and 
hard to persuade bankers to include major- 
ity voting in loan agreements so as to escape 
these problems of delay and dissension. 
Eurotunnel, where an 85 per cent majority 
vote has been needed to change the terms 
of the loans, was often held up as an exam- 
ple of how to get round the corrosive argu- 
ments brought by the need for unanimity. 

Unfortunately, as Eurotunnel revealed 
yesterday, that does not apply where new 
money from the junior lenders is concerned 
- and the suspension of £70Qm a year of 
interest payments amounts to lending the 
company more, as the interest rolls up. 

This may not be entirely bad news for 
shareholders, provided they keep their 
nerves. This is a bjg proviso since the shares 
have already fallen £232 this year. Today 
they change hands at less than ±1 each. Pity 
those who bought at £13. Eurotunnel hopes 

to have an agreement with its pr inc ip al banks 
by January. The longer the snbsequentrows 
over getting the rest of the 225-strong syn- 
dicate into hue, the better the chances of suc- 
cess for Sir Alastair Morton’s single track 
corporate strategy of hoping somethingwfll 


I turn up - whether it be an end to the ferry 
price war or compensation payments from 
I all and sundry. 

The half-year accounts yesterday pro- 
duced no comfort on the revenue front, with 
the price war intensifying and another 
£100m of loans agreed by the senior lenders 
-who are still being paid interest - to keep 
the company tickmg over. Tbtal cash receipts 
in the third quarter rose to £103 to from 
£87m in the second and £74m in the first. 
Some £91m is being predicted for the fourth 
quarter. Losses for the full year, including 
unpaid interest, could be about £8QQm. 

Things could hardly look worse. Share- 
holders’ best hope is Sir Alastair’s single 
min ded determination to align himself with 
them against the banks. Even so they are 
going to be lucfy to salvage much from the 
wreckage. 

Trafalgar is not out 
of the woods yet 

(Gelling the Rite is a step m the right direo- 
Otion. but Trafalgar House is hardly any 
closer to finding a way out of the woods. Its 
problems are as far-reaching as ever; the 
Keswicks must begin to believe that the very 
worst the Chinese could haw done to them 
in Hong Kong would not have come any- 
where near the loss they have suffered on 
their ill fated diversification into Britain. 
Rairing £75 m for a hotel in the books at 


£60m is not bad, even if the buoyant state 
of the Loudon tourist trade might have 
argued for a higher price still but it does not 
Change the fart that Trafalgar is a hotch- 
potch of businesses no-one in their right 
mm d would choose at the moment. The 
engineering, construction, cruises and house- 
building arms are still sucking in cash like 
there is no tomorrow, which means only sell- 
ing the famil y silver can tackle the gearing 
problem, and there is no sign of an improve- 
ment in trading. 

Chief executive Nigel Rich has used his 
outrider’s eye advantage welL Sending dis- 
interested teams into all the businesses to 
assess their viability makes sense. It is just 
a shame the bid for Northern distracted 

ofthej^^Bulls of Trafalgar (they do exist) 
reckon that with sales approaching £4bn it 
shouldn’t be beyond the wit of man to gen- 
erate a modest return even from the diffi- 
cult markets the company operates in. 

However, with housebuilding on its k"***, 
construction companies unable to put 
together anything approaching a sensible, 
profitable tender and the QE2 failing to 
attract the right kind of high-spending 
cruiser, Mr Rich is going to have to look at 
alternative ways of nursing Trafs back to 
health. It is perhaps time for less Hong Kong 
and more Macau, a double or quits bid by 
the Keswicks for the whole group would at 
least put the rest of Trafalgar's sharehold- 
ers out of their miseiy. 
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Manweb 
falls into 
arms of 
Scottish 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Scottish Power won the UK’s 
first hostile battle for a region- 
al electricity company yesterday, 
clinching a £l.l3bn takeover bid 
for Manweb. 

The takeover, the largest in 
the sector so far, was confirmed 
two hours after the bid dosed, 
when the Scottish group an- 
nounced it. owned, or had ac- 
ceptances for. more than 60 per 
cem of Maowcb^s shares. . 

The victory came despite the 
decision by the Prudential Cor- 
poration. which owns S per 
cent of Manweb, to throw its 
weight behind the regional 
firm's board. About two-thirds 
of Manweb's small private share 
holders also refused to sell. 

The takeover prompted a re- 
newal warning from the Labour 
Party that it would consider a 
wholesale reference of the elec- 
tricity industry to the Monopo- 


lies and Mergers Commission. 

Jack Cunningham, the trade 
and industry spokesman, said 
the bid should have been re- 
ferred by Ian Lang, President of 
the Board of Trade. “Ian Lang’s 
foolish and stubborn refusal to 
refer the bid to independent 
scrutiny sets an important 
precedent. We cannot proceed 
with the piecemeal restructur- 
ing of the electricity industry . 
without an independent exam- 
ination of whether the public in- 
terest is being served," Dr _ 
Cunningham said. 

Ian R^inson, chief executive 
of Scottish Power, said he 
hoped to meet with John 
Roberts, his counterpart at 
Manweb, on Monday. “We are 
delighted to be where we are. 
We broadly expected to be 
where we are but its always bet- 
ter when you get there. 

The cost to Scottish Power of 
the bid battle has been about 
£36m, including underwriting 



Vital file loss 
harms defence 


Countdown to a takeover: a clerical worker at Bank of Scotland's registrar department in Edinburgh gathers the status 
report showing acceptances for the Scottish Power bid for Manweb 


fees. There is speculation that 
the takeover frenzy in the sec- 
tor has already opened a trea- 
sure chest worth more than 
£200m in fees for brokers, pub- 
lic relations advisers and mer- 
chant banks. 

Mr Robinson declined to 
comment on rumours that Scot- 
tish Power will now turn its at- 
tention to yet another regional 


Sluggish start to new 
era of share dealing 


JOHN E1SENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The new era in share trading in 
the City has got off to a sluggish 
start. Capping a poor fortnight, 
Tradepoint, the new automat- 
ic order-driven exchange, man- 
aged jus! one trade yesterday. 
The London Stock Exchange 
registered 27.893. 

Domestic market makers ap- 
pear largely to be adopting a 
wa il-and-Wa tch approach to the 
newcomer, which anonymous- 
ly matches buv and sell orders. 
’ Most of the firms using the 
exchange, which has broken 
the Stock Exchange’s 200 year 
monopoly by introducing to 
London ihc order-driven feefi- 
tiy common in mosl other big 
financial centres, arc believed 
to be international investors. 

A senior fund manager de- 
scribed Trndepoim's start as a 
‘dripping squib." Of th e 4- 
companies signed up, including 
many of the City's most pow- 
erful market makers and a few 


institutional giants, about 10 are 
believed to be actively trading. 

“The rest are just making sure 
they are not missing out on any- 
thing." said one institution. 

“We intend to use Tradepoint 
reactively, not pro-actively. If it 
does take off, we can always 
think again,’ said one head of 
market making. “We’D let it run 
for six months, watch the vol- 
ume”. 

“Let's see what others are do- 
ing, not what we can do to make 
the system a success.’ said an- 
other. 

The average daily number of 
trades on Tradepoint, which 
began on 21 September, has 
been around 15. Last Monday 
the Stock Exchange changed its 
rules to allow members to quote 
competitive prices on rival ex- 
changes, lifting the main ob- 
stacle to Tradepoint’s aim of 
offering cheaper deali n g. 

Stephen Wasco, Tradepoinfs 
executive director, said the slow 
start was expected. "It will take 
lime for liquidity to build, and 


RPR set to woo institutions 
in new phase of Fisons hid 

(Hr cpft had minds about the American c 


TOM STEVENSON 
Deputy City Editor 

Rhone Poulenc Rorer snapped 
up another 156 per cent or 
Fisons shares yesterday - bring- 
ing its total 18.16 per 

cent of the group- Q 

But having failed to buy 29.9 
per cent of us target, takeover 
panel rules now mean that 
RPR must stop acquiring shares 
and wait for the final closing 
dote of the bid in two weeks 
tune, on 20 October. 

Meanwhile, the takeover 
panel and Stock Exchange bo lb 
refused to comment on a com- 
plaint lodged by Fisons’ advis- 
er SBC wfcrtmrg that Hoare 


firm: “Our focus is on Manweb 
for the forseeable future." 

Mr Roberts said: “We are dis- 
appointed with the result. We 
sought to obtain the best value 
for shareholders and we 
achieved a higher offer against 
an uncertain regulatory and po- 
litical environment.” He con- 
finned that he will meet Scottish 
Power next week to “ensure the 


smoothest transition" for Man- 
web’s customers and employees. 

Scottish Power’s original offer 
in July was £9 J5 cash and £9.45 
in cash and shares, but was lat- 
er increased to £9.90 cash with 
a cash and share alternative 
now worth more than £10. Scot- 
tish Power’s shares rose by 6p 
yesterday to £3.58 and Manweb's 
gained lOp to dose at £10.05. 


The sector is now awaiting a 
possible second renewed offer 
by North West Water in its bid 
for Norweb, in the face of a 
competing bid from Texas En- 
ergy Partners. The Office of Fair 
Trading yesterday requested an 
extension until 3 November to 
deliver its advice to the Gov- 
ernment on whether North 
West’s bid should be referred 


Niccicum 

A document cruda] to Kevin 
Maxwell's defence team may 
have been lost after being bad- 
ly filed in a warehouse on a “wet 
and windy comer of the 
Thames Estuary”, a court heard 
yesterday. The paper was 
among millions seized from 
the headquarters of media ty- 
coon Robert Maxwell 

Kevin Maxwell has claimed 
there was an amended version 
of a £100m sale agreement be- 
tween pension funds and the 
Maxwells concerning 5.4 million 
shares in Israeli computer soft- 
ware company Scitex. 

Alim Jones QC, defending 
Kevin Maxwell, told the jury at 
the Old Bailey fraud trial that 
the missing paper would have 
shown the magnate’s son was 
entitled to believe his father's 
empire owned the shares. 

Other records seen in court 
so far show the stock was loaned 
and ownership remained with 
pensioners. But Mr Jones 
showed jurors pictures of the 
files, which be claimed showed 
the poor state they were stored 
in. 

John Talbot, administrator to 
Maxwells’ private empire after 
his death, said staff at the ware- 
house, in RockaR near Sitting- 
bourne, denied the poor filing 
was their fault. 


The Maxwell Trial 



Day 75 


Mr Talbot told the court that 
his company accountants, 
Arthur Andersen, took posses- 
sion of a “vast amount” of 
Maxwell paperwork. 

Mr Talbot insisted his expe- 
rience was that papers were cor- 
rectly filed after being given 
computer bar codes that could 
lead to their instant recall to 
London when needed. 

“RockaH [staff allege] that the 
problems— were caused by var- 
ious parties given access, who 
have misfiled certain docu- 
mentation, who have put doc- 
uments back in the wrong files 
or disturbed papers.” 

Kevin and Ian Maxwell to- 
gether with a former Maxwell 
aide, Larry Trachtenberg, all 
deny conspiracy to defraud the 
pension funds by misuse of in- 
vestments. 

The trial continues on Mon- 
day, when the prosecution is ex- 
pected to close its case. 


THE INVEST i\l EXT C OH M N 
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we are connecting new partic- 
ipants aD the time,’ he said. 

The pricing structure of 
Tradepoint is geared to institu- 
tions, and it is essential it wins 
their custom if it is to meet the 
target of gaming 2 per cent of 
the UK equity market next 
year. 

“The average trade size has 
been institutional, around 
£100,000, and we have got a lot 
of institutional orders going 
through- They are actively par- 
ticipating,” said Mr WD son. 

But marry market makers see 
Ua depoint as a competitor. “It 
gives clients direct access to one 
another, so it is hardly in our in- 
terest," said one. “We risk los- 
ing relationships, and the 
benefits of being able to sell oth- 
er products. We signed up to 
monitor the competition, not to 
use it," said another. _ 

Institutions complained set- 
tlement procedures are not 
straightforward and involve 
putting to collateral at the 
London Clearing House. 


GreenaUs pays high price to expand 


Govett, acting for RPR, had mmds about the American drug 
SsSed the number of shares group’s offer for Fisons, which 
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GreenaUs paid a high price to win the 
agreement of the Boddington Board, 
dealers and analysts alike agreed yes- 
terday. The terms represent a 45 per 
cent uplift on the Boddington share 
price. 

GreenaUs’ shares dipped 6 per cent 
on the overnight price as the City im- 
mediately cast doubt on bow easy it 
would be for GreenaUs to achieve its 
target of sweating £18 million out of 
the assets in the next 12 months and 
each year thereafter, and making the 
acquisition neutral in year one and 
earnings enhancing after that. 

But the City said the same thing four 
years ago when GreenaUs swallowed 
Devenish and promised to make sav- 
ings of £3 J million in the first year. 
They succeeded then, and now have 
the advantage that they know their near 
neighbour’s business intimately. 

Rid costs amount to around£16mil- 
Eon which is relatively cheap these days, 
although reorganisation will cost an- 
other £23 million, of which roughly half 
will be redundancy money. But 
GreenaUs’ argument that the merger 
was necessary to keep pace with the 
negotiating power of the big brewers 
has a real ring of truth. 

Ever since the MMC partially broke 
up the vast estates of tied houses falling 
consumption has ensured an over- 
supply of beer and given the pub chains 
a competitive advantage. 

GreenaUs' buying contracts run to 
the end of 1998, Boddingtan's deal with 
Whitbread runs for another five years. 
But tiie big five brewers already have 
85 per cent of the market and further 
rationalisation of beer supplies is 
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take group gearing from just over 50 ation, the Alternative Investment Mar- 
per cent to 75 per cent, but Bedding- ket (AIM). In fed, many got diverted 
ton’s healthcare division 1ms a book val- onto Ofex as a more suitable mecha- 
ue of almost £80 million, which could nism for their needs. It now has 53 com- 


Greenaus is already the pant of the 
independent pubco sector but even 
with Boddmgton's high quality estate 
of 450 pubs it^ will have onfy 3^50 pubs, 
roughly equal to any one of the top four 
integrated brewers- 
Likewise GreenaUs is already the 
third largest independent UK drinks 
wholesaler, and Boddington is number 
one»hut even together they will have 
a mere 15 per cenL 
Greenalfe win have to find £100 mU- 
hon in cash as well as absorbing £124 
roiflion of Boddington debt, which ^ will 


be sold off. 

On balance this is an excellent deal 
for Boddington shareholders, and a 
shrewd one for Green alls. 


Companies turn 
to Ofex facility 

In just a matter of days Ofex, the 
matched business facility run by bro- 
ker JP Jenkins, has established itself 
as a serious alternative for unquoted 
companies and those looking to trade 
in them. 

After the termination in late Sep- 
tember of the 4 2 market, the Stock Ex- 
change had expected most of the small 
campaniesto move over to its latest cre- 


panies on it, including substantial 


names like National Car Parking, 
Weetabix and Shepherd Neame, the 
brewer, with another 10 in the appli- 
cation process. 

While AIM markets itself as a cap- 
ital-raising forum for small companies, 
Ofex sees itself more as providing vis- 
ibility for established, often family, busi- 
nesses, and the ability for shareholders 
to trade occasionally. It is also attracting 
Business Enterprise Scheme companies 
whose shareholders are coming to the 
end of their five-year lock-in period and 
need an exit mechanism. 

Ofex sees itself as providing a first 
rung-of-Lhe-Iadder fatality for compa- 
nies ultimately moving to AIM or a full 
listing. For investors rt carries in ital- 
ics the full health warning appropriate 
for any unregulated market, where the 
potential for high rewards is matched 
by the reality of high risk. But JP Jenk- 
ins, a reputed market maker in small 
companies, stressed it is only working 
with Securities and Futures Authori- 
ty-registered firms, and that ail com- 
panies coining to Ofex have a due 
diligence screening by an independent 
panel. Without the need for a compa- 
ny to have a sponsoring broker and ad- 
viser it can be cheaper than AIM. 
charging only £2,000 a year for its ser- 
vice. 

The main attraction for investors are 
the tax breaks. All unlisted shares can 
be registered at half their value for in- 
heritance tax purposes, as long as they 
are held for two years. 
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Shares unsettled by boost in manufacturing output 
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Share prices and gilt-edged 
stocks were unsettled yesterday 
by sharply higher than expect- 
ed UK manufacturing statistics 
that laid to rest hopes of a fur- 
ther interest-rate reduction be- 
fore next month’s Budget 
The 0.6 per cent rise in 
manufacturing output in Au- 

S was just too much for the 
> to blear. Shares remained 
in negative territory for virtu- 
ally the entire session, al- 
though prices, helped by a 
firmer opening on mil Street 
and continued speculation 
about the next wave of 
takeover bids, finished the day 
above their worst levels. 

The FT-SE 100 index 
opened 15 points higher, but 
as the economic data fed 
through was sporting a 29- 
point drop prior to Street 

lacking-in, and eventually 
closed 17.9 lower at 3,526.5. 

A volatile session on the for- 
eign exchanges was an addi- 
tional thorn in the market's 


side. The French franc, in par- 
ticular, came under pressure. 
Some traders believed that a 
devaluation of foe franc would 
happen soon, and also sug- 
gested that French interest 
rates may have to rise. 

European bond markets 
generally had a bad day. Gilt- 
edged prices were sporting 
losses of a foil point at one 
stage, before dosing only an 
eighth of a point lower. 

Fallout from the economic 
figures, and the currency mar- 
kets spread right across the eq- 
uity market in London, 
curtailing the recent record- 
breaking run by second line 
stocks. The FT&E 250 index 
lost 123 points to 3,979.0. 

Despite the sharp mark- 
down of share prices, there 
were no signs of panic by in- 
vestors. Vbhnne trading was 
relatively quiet, with 634.6m 
shares changing hands in 
28332 bargains. 

Only one-in-five of the top 



MARKET REPORT 


JOHN SHEPHERD 


100 companies managed to 
reconi advances, and a further 
10 finished all-square. In- 
evitably, the worst tolls were ex- 
tracted on the high street 
retailers, amid concerns over 
the outlook for interest rates. 
Kingfisher, owner of Wool- 
worth and B&Q and a con- 
stituent of the FT-SE 100 
index, fell 4p to 504p. Argos 
also lost 4p to 496p, and the 
sector’s blue chip, Marks and 
Spencer, eased lp to 4273p. 

Similarly, the builders and 
relaxed stocks were also de- 
pressed. Pfikington shed 5pj to 
203p,FolypipefeI17pto li3p, 
Thrmac eased lip to 9Z5p, 
and B ravis Perkins dosed 6p 
off at 307p. Y J Lovell, which 


recently announced it was 
withdrawing from private 
housebuilding, stamped to an- 
other low with a 3p drop to 
12p. The shares traded as high 
as 170p a year ago. 

Yesterday’s falls had 
chartists redrawing graphical 
forecasts of where the FT-SE 
100 index will be at foe end of 
foe year. Thoughts earlier this 
week that the index would 
soon breach 3,600 and head 
quickly towards 3,700 were cast 
to one side, and several 
broking houses now believe 
prices have risen hi pfr enough. 

This is despite foe widely- 
held belief that merger and ac- 
quisition activity would re- 
main active, a view underlined 


by yesterday’s £480m agreed 
bid by Greenalls, down 26-5p 
to462p, for Boddfngton, foe ri- 
val pub group, which TOse 
31.5p to 3895p- 

Greenalls’ move kindled 
thoughts about the next targets 

in foe brewing and pub sector. 
Greene King, which some an- 
alysts tip to bow out of brew- 
ing but remain involved with 
pubs, rose 4p to G37p. 

Other activity involving bids 
saw Scottish Power, up op to 
358p, win its fight for control 
of Mattweb, ahead lOp to 
£10.05. There is speculation 
that Scottish may move to buy 
another regional electricity 
company before they all dis- 
appear off dealing screens. 

Oils had a mired session. 
The smaller exploration stocks, 
viewed by some as befog ripe 
for a burst of takeover activi- 
ty, showed some solid ad- 
vances, whfle the majore fell on 
worries that foe crude oil price 
win ease over foe next year. 


Amo ng foe gainers were 
Ann, which improved 5.75p to 

7 l 75 p on news that it tray have 

found a “Whitt Knight” to top 
foe 61 p-a-share bid on foe 
table from Atlantic Richfield. 

Eaficrs among the majors in- 
cluded Enterprise Oil, off 6p 
to 341p, Lasmo, down 3p to 
I61p. and British Petroleum, 
6p lower at 479p. 

United News & Media ad- 
vanced a further 7p to 545p as 
Smith New Court followed 
Fnmnme Gordon's lead and is- 
sued a buy recommendation. 

VR Snpcxscape, which has 
only a brief life as a listed 
company, retreated lSp to 
391p after announcing a £8.7m 
tap on shareholders pockets 
via a one-for-two rights issue 
at 330p a share. 

ThuaJgar House for once 
had some good news for foe 
market The sale of its Rite Ho- 
tel m London to the reclusive 
Barclay twins, who also own the 
Howard hotel, lifted foe price. 


taking stock 


□Investors who two years ago 
pjQed into the flotation of 
Azfon. the computer cmnpo- 
wntsdfctribotoi; are being 
handsomely rewarded. The 
shares, issued at 230ft soared 
70p to 420p yesterday on foe 
back of an upbeat trading 
statement The company said 
profits for the half-year to 

September would exceed £4m, 
compared with £Irtm in the 
same period last year. 

□Headache tablets, however. 
nfrfd to be administered to 
Investors in Thomas Joordan* 
foe consumer goods company. 
The price fell 4p to 32p after 
a poor trading statement. The 
company said brokers’ fore- 
casts of £900,000 for the cur- 
rent year were unlikely to be 
met. Its UGB subsidiary has 
been hit by low demand, pro- 
duction of its new Sunflame 
fires has been delayed, and It 
may have to pay £150,000 in 

back rent. 
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sport 


Keegan was an appropriate visitor to the conference, nicely 
fitting into its themes - New Labour, New Britain, Newcastle 


Of Brighton encm ? , “ ’ ■» 30 important mo. 

of their fixiibalHeanJ YeUh? m amdoUS not 

SSsskssk 
sassKzaK? SSgssass 

skUlcffiee^uTOjS.^ltadS ^ b? (12), occurred at another meeting 
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has boasted for months. His theme 
was upbeat - money flooding into 
football; Euro 96 could be a world 
beater' if promoted aggressively; 
such earitement in his area that 4,000 
people tom up to watch Newcastle 
train. 

A different vision of the game, 
and indeed a different turn-out 


Jim White 


slipped in there too, when Blair al- 
luded to his head-to-head meeting 
with the Newcastle boss earlier in the 
week. ■Tor the first time siiw- i be- 
came leader," he said. “I have done 
something which impressed roy chil- 
dren." 


of us was Kevin Keegan. 

Keegan was an appropriate visi- 
tor to the conference, nicely fining 
into its themes — New Labour, New 
Britain, Newcastle. He addressed a 
fringe meeting which drew a larger 
crowd than the Goldstone Ground 


just down the pram from where Kee- 
gan had performed, Glyn Ford 
MEP was hosting a discussion about 
the problems English fans have 
■when they follow their team in Eu- 
rope. Politicians are regularly char- 
acterised as selfish but no one could 
accuse Ford of being motivated by 
self-interest in this issue: he is a Man- 
chester City season ticket bolder. 

However; befog a Enro MP he had 
become aware over the five years 
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since English dubs were re-admit- 
ted into Europe, of the appalling 
treatment regnlaiiy meted out to fans 
who follow their team abroad. The 
fitany is extensive: Manchester Unit- 
ed supporters in Istanbul, Chelsea 
followers in Bruges and particular- 


ly Zaragoza. And the complaint is 
always foe same: the assumption by 
all concerned that, to paraphrase 
Jane Austen, an English person in 
possession of a ticket to follow his 
team abroad must be in pursuit of 
a: 
edi 

sight-see, and rounded up 
though they are not involved in any 
disturbance, and sent home. Veal 
calves have it easy, it seems. 

It isa difficult subject, this. As John 
Williams, professor of football stud- 
ies at Leicester University, pointed 
but to the meeting, the one export 
in which England was a world leader 
during foe 19805 was hooliganism. 
The citize ns of Luxembourg, Stock- 
holm or TUrin would prefer their po- 
lice behaved without regard to avil 
rights rather than allow a re-run of 
the mayhem that was visited on 


them by young Englishmen who 
once amved in their cities s _ 
determined that nothing remain ; 
standing on their departure. And 
though bade home things have 
changed, and ftoqgh we here may be 
aware of foe distinction between foe 
decent folk who follow dubs and the 
riffhifns that attaches jftalf m the En g - 
land team, you would hardly blame 
Dubliners if they were less than 
open-armed the next time English 
fens of any hue visit their city. 

It would help. Professor Williams 
suggested, if some of foe ring lead- 
ers of England violence were ar- 
rested rather than merely being 
watched. It would help, too, if foe 
FA did not arrange friendlies in 
places like Dublin, or indeed Oslo, 
so juicily accessible to the yob. 

Plus it would help if foe chibs 
themselves did not collude in the 


maltreatment business by in-skting, 
occasionally to foe point of threat- 
ening to take away season tickets, 
their fens do not travel indepen- 
dently and go on o fficial tours in- 
stead It is on official trips that fans 
are cattle-herded around, swept in 
and out of -their destination, in 
short not trusted. 

The assumption by the dubs is 
that the only way to deliver trouble- 
free support is to treat fens as if they 
were a consignment of liquid ni- 
trogen, rather than dvQised people. 
But the dubs may be driven in this 
instance by another motive: the 
feet they charge considerably more 
for their appalling service than in- 
dependents offering better packages. 
As Kevin Keegan said, football’s fi- 
nancial health has never been rud- 
er. And, as always, it is foe fen who 
pays the price. 




the skills test 

The first month of rugby union's new 
era has been a poor one for the 
spectator, with barely a game worth 
shouting about. Steve Bale reports 


I t is probably too soon to 
judge, it may even be an il- 
lusion, but on foe evidence 
of the season so far impartial ob- 
servers are in agreement: foe 
standard of dub rugby in Eng- 
land is depressingly low. 

A year ago. with the World 
Cup to look forward to, we were 
celebrating the dub game’s 
new age of ambition. Now we 
seem to be locked into a cycle 
of attritional rugby which, al- 
though it may be good enough 
for the English First Division, 
is never good enough to put 
upon a world stage. 

As it happened, last season 
degenerated so badly from its 
promising beginnings that it 
really was better to travel hope- 
fully than to arrive at foe \rarld 
Cup, from which everyone 
came home saying thc'Courage 
Championship was' totally in- 
adequate as preparation for 
England sides. 

By the common consent of 
coaches, who just possibly have 
a vested interest in saying so, 
players are trying to pay fluid 
rugby but - also by common 
consent - are being prevented 
from doing so by their own in- 
adequacy and intractable ref- 
ereeing. OK, there have been 
some good games - Bristol v 
Harlequins comes to mind -but 
somehow most of us seem to 
have missed them. 

“Arc the dubs trying?” Mark 
Evans, coach of the promoted 
Saracens, asks. "Probably a 
number are. Are they being suc- 
cessful? Only marginally. Why? 
Either a lack of skill or the way 


some officials officiate, or prob- 
ably a mixture of both. Tb be 
fair, the rugby correspondents 
tend on the whole to see the big 
pressure games which tend to 
be the least attractive.” 

True enough, but is that not 
an indictment of the leading 
dubs? If players cannot cope 
with the pressures of games at 
the top of the First Division, this 
afternoon's between Wasps and 
Bath at Sudbury being a time- 
ly exampk, how can they be ex- 
pected to cope playing for 
England againstNew Zealand? 

“My view is that in England 
we somehow have to invent a 
better game between us all," 
Jack Rowell, the England man- 
ager, said. “A lot of the re- 
sponsibility fells on referees: can 
we develop a game of movc- 
metu where we jterpil only for. 
the right reasons?” .. . 

This is a philosophical point " 
whidh draws an unfetitoix^ 
timrirofbetwe^ 

and refereeing to the letter of foe 
laws, as is the accusation of 
many coaches here. 

So on foe one hand Rowell 
was this week chiding Steve 
Griffiths, the Rugby football 
Union’s referees’ officer, that bis 
officials were not doing enough 
to prevent the various forms of 
persistent offside which would 
terminally stifle any game. And 
on foe other he is fed up with 
foe counterproductive pedantry 
which focuses on other, less 
heinous offences. 

This can appear to mean 


and choosing which 
i you fancy, but if it produces 
a better form of rugby -witness 
the recent Blcdisloe Cup match- 
es between Australia and New 
Zealand -so be it Down under, 
they have tiever been hung up 
on the rule of rugby law aim 
their game is foe better for it. 

In its absence, however, there 
is frustration. The Wasps coach, 
Rob Smith, the great apostle of 
iugbyinpapetualmotkjn,saxi: 
“Skill levels are nowhere near 
■ good enough, but at the mo- 
ment we’re not even testing oar 
skill levels because of how of- 
ten foe game is stopped. 

The feet is that people have 
genuinely been trying to use the 
ball more - but that’s not foe : 
same thing as playing an ex- 1 
passive game. It's not just as 
simple as saying lei's use the . 
bpcus. The. games in South m 
A frica and New Zealand are* 
very structured and highly mo- 
bile but do not involve just 
ebuddng the baD around for the 
sake of it By contrast, we have 
an awfully long way to go.” 

In other words; we in this part 
of the world have effectively cut 
ourselves off from forward nig- 
ty thinking. Just as foe RFU in- 
sisted to foe tatter end on 
sticking by every last full-stop 
and comma of amateurism, so 
now many of its referees - fear- 
ful perhaps of foe judgement of 
the assessors who follow them 
everywhere - dare not abandon 
their own party-line. 

“We need to introduce more 
pace into our game, and our ref- 
erees can help in that,” Rowell 



GktcHock at the breakdown: the sterile pile-up has been the bane of rugby this season 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


said. “Qub matches are very in- 
tense but they are not always 
pacy, and going from that on lo 
the international field against 
full-time players who are play- 
ing provincial rugby and Super 
12 really is a giant stride.” 

In other words, England have 
somehow to find a way of em- 
ulating New Zealand methods 
- which, as Brian Hanlon of 
Bristol points out, is easier said 
than done. “AS the dubs are try- 
ing to come to terms with the 
more dynamic rugby foe na- 
tional selectors are requiring, 
but it’s no good trying to play 


like New Zealanders if your 
skills aren’t good enough." 

. Usefully Hanlon, foe dub’s 
coaching co-ordinator, is him- 
self a New Zealander so should 
know what he is talking about. 
But again it is not only foe play- 
ers but the poor old referees 
who get his blame. As Hanlon 
puts it “The referee is the 
dominant player in En glish rug- 
by far too often.” 

And therefore not the players, 
who will simply have to work 
harder than ever before lo get 
themselves and foeir rugby in ad- 
equate shape both to face the 


world and overcome the obses- 
sive attentions of foeir own refs. 

“In New Zealand all foe skill 
work is done in foe summer, 
touch football two or three 
times a week from props 
through to full-backs,” Hanlon 
said. “But in New Zealand it’s 
a culture whereas here it's not. 
You can’t change that, you can't 
expect England to became a rug- 
by culture overnight." 

But you can expect England 
to maximise what it has - which 
appears to mean acquainting 
players with foe wider world of 
refereeing interpretations before 


have to go to New 
id and South Africa, how- 
ever well England may do in 
home one-offs such as next 
month’s against foe Springboks. 

The trouble is pedantry here 
is as far removed as you can get 
from the laissez-faire of the 
southern hemisphere and until 
that changes British, specifically 
English, players will be at a self- 
inflicted disadvantage. “We are 
taking an unrealistic stance 
with the rest of the world,” Rob 
Smith said. “We are training 
people for foe jungle by send- 
ing them to Mothercare." 


Australia 
turns on 
Dwyer 

Bob Dwyer, the coach who 
achieved guru status before, 
during and after guiding the 
Wallabies to the 1991 World 
Cup, yesterday paid foe penal- 
ty for his team’s failure in the 
’95 tournament when he was 
dismissed by foe Australian 
Rugby Football Union, writes 
Steve Bale. 

His dignity would have been 
better served bad he accepted 
foe end of the recent Worid Cop 
as an obvious time to stand 
down, instead of putting his 
name forward a g ain. It had 
been made dear by the New 
South Wales RU last week that 
its five votes would go to Greg 
Smith, foe NSW coach, rather 
than Dwyer and though 
Queensland's three went to its 
own John Connolly, Smith at- 
tracted enough of foe remain- 
ing six votes to wm the election. 

Dwyer’s fete was effectively 
scaled by the Rob Andrew drop 
goal with which England 
knocked out Australia in the 
quarter-final, foe Whllabies hav- 
ing already lost foeir opening 
game to South Africa. These de- 
feats provoked intense critkasm, 
though Dwyer was not there for 
yesterday’sverdict because he is 
.on a temporary assignment in 
Rais with Racing Qub. 

As this is the second time the 
ARFU has turned against him, 
be already knew the feeling 
and will hardly be consoled by 
yesterday's uncomfortable trib- 
ute from Bruce Hayman, the 
ARFU chief executive: “Bob has 
given the union 10 years of un- 
precedented service.” 

Wiles also have a new coach, 
albeit for just the one match 
against Fiji on 11 November. 
The Welsh RU yesterday an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Kevin Bowring, whies A coach 
and former London Welsh cap- 
tain, to take over as caretaker- 
coach from the previous 
caretaker-coach, Alex Evans, 
who is about to have a shoulder 
operation. 


Wasps brace themselves to withstand the Bath backlash 


Bath lost at Wasps last season 
-which according to a tradition 
hallowed by 11 years of ascen- 
dancy is reason enough for the 
vengeful spirit they will apply to 
this afternoon's first return to 
Sudbury 7 , writes Sieve Bale. 

It has tong been the essence 
of the club that each new group 
of plovers swiftly assimila te fo e 
lessons of ibeir most distressing 

experiences. Alreatfy Wisps have 

been given cme btow to foeir pre- 
sumption with the cup-final de- 
feat at the end of last season. 


TODAY 
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Lest we have forgotten - 
and h would be easy to have 
done so since the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union chose that very May 
day to sack Will Carling as 
captain - Bath succeeded hand- 
somely at Twickenham where 
they had been narrowly beaten 
in Brent six weeks earlier. 

Another, perfectly topical 
beauty of Bath is that t here i s 
no such thing as astar syndrome 
at the dub. This was famously 
illustrated when Paul Simpson 
played for England at Lans- 
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downe Road in 1987 and the 
very next weekat Lansdown, a 
suburb of Bath, for his dub’s 
second team. 

Now it is Victor Ubogu’s 
turn and, given that there was 
a similar co n trete m ps involving 
the England prop last season, 
yon have to wonder how much 
longer he will wish tb devote 
himself to Bath, or indeed how 
much longer Bath will wish to 
devote themselves to him. 

Philip de GlanviDe, the cap- 
tain, has publicly called Ubogu’s 


commitment into question, a 
withering stricture. And the feet 
that Ubogu is displaced by a 
loose-head prop playing for Bath 
on the tight head far the first time 
is both pointed and calculated. 

Dave Hilton, a Scottish in- 
ternationalist who Itesrwt played 

league rushy for eight months, 
may not be overjoyed himself 
once he has tangled with the Ire- 
land loose head, Nick Pop- 
plewell. His inclusion, or rather 
Ubogu’s exclusion, is meant as 
a threat to some and incentive 


to others. “If anyone isn't play- 
ing as well as we expect, he’ll be 
dropped,” De Glanville said. 

Wasps share third place with 
Leicester be hind Bath and Har- 
lequins. For the visit to bottom- 
placed West Hartlepool, the 
Tigers make what may be a por- 
tentous change at half-back. On 
grounds of mundane efficiency 
if nothing else, it is not hard to 
imagine the supposedly tempo- 
rary restoration of last season's 
pair, Jez Harris and Aadel Kar- 
dooni, lasting longer than today. 


A calf injury keeps Carling 
out of Quins’ £ame against 
Saracens, an untimely absence 
when ragby-as-foerapy has giv- 
en him an apparently efficacious 
diversion from his personal 
problems. Premature as it may 
seem to say so, Gloucester’s vis- 
it to Orrell will probably have 
critical implications when rele- 
gation comes to be decided 
next April. Bristol and Sale 
would demur at a similar de- 
scription of their game but need 
foe points uo less urgently. 


AD the aforementioned are 
already gearing themselves up 
for professional rugby even 
while the RFLTs consideration 
of what to do next drags on, 
keeping the increasingly irri- 
tated leading dubs on tenter- 
hooks. They may be interested 
to know they are not alone. 

In Scotland Colin Paxton, 
cousin of foe distinguished 
scrum-half Gary Armstrong and 
a former Carlisle rugby league 
professional, wishes to avail him- 
self of foe immediately applica- 


ble free gangway into rugby 
union agreed by the foternational 
Board last weekend by turning 
out for Hawick Harleqains. 

No way, says the Scottish 
Rugby Union, not at any rate 
until “confirmation” of the IB’s 
Tokyo decisions is received. 
Well here it is: as soon as Ver- 
non Pugh, chafrrrmn of foe IB'S 
amateurism committee, arrived 
bad: at Heathrow he said every 
aspect of the sweeping-away of 
amateurism is here and now. 
That was last Sunday. 
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RUGBY LEAGUE CENTENARY WORLD CUP 1995 


Powell prowls 
the danger zone 

England’s stand-off has faced harsh critics 
and the game’s toughest opponents - and 
has overcome both, writes Dave Hadfield 


N ot for the first time in his 
long international 

career, the vultures are 
hovering over Daryl Powell at 
Wembley today. 

The Keighley stand-off faces 
up this afternoon to Australia’s 
key man, Brad Fader. It is 
diffi cult to find many people, 
outside those responsible for 
selecting him, who think that he 
is up to the job. 

“It’s nothing new," Powell 
said. “This has been going on 
ever since 1 first came on to the 
international scene. It doesn't 
worry me. The people who 
know most about the game 
have always picked me and 
that's the thing that matters." 

Plenty of others have very 
different views of his cap- 
abilities, the most vociferous of 
them all, AJex Murphy, losing 
few opportunities in his various 
columns over the past couple of 
weeks to insist that Powell is not 
an international -cl ass player, 
despite his total of more than 
30 appearances for Great 
Britain and England. 

The normally stoical Powell 
has even been moved to hit back 
at the sustained attack from 
what he calls “an out-of-work 
TV commentator", but he 
knows that it is what he does on 
the pitch at Wembley today 
which will win the argument one 
way or the other. 

“There’s no doubt that it’s a 
big challenge, but I've played my 
best rugby league when I’ve 
faced my biggest challenges." 

As he looks for inspiration 
today, Powell can cast his mind 
back five years to another after- 
noon at Wembley, with 
Australia also the opponents. In 
the first lest of the series that 
day, the Aussies fielded a monu- 
mental centre combination of 
Mai Meninga and the even big- 
ger Mark McGaw. Opposing 
them: Powell and another un- 
sung tradesman, Carl Gibson, 
conceding about three stones a 
man. 

lb most observers, it was a 
case of Dial M for Murder and 
Mayhem; a mismatch that could 
only finish up with M standing 
for embarrassment. 


History shows, however, that 
Pbweil and Gibson completely 
bottled up their opposite 
numbers, and Great Britain 
went on to win 19-12. 

“Carl and I copped a lot of 
slick before that match," he 
says. “Bat we went out there and 
did a job." 

The world might just be pre- 
pared to concede that Powell is 
a highly competent defensive 
player, but it is equally sig- 
nificant that he played a crucial 
role that day in setting up the 
winning try. 

“Obviously defence is an im- 
portant part of my game, but I 
think of myself as an attacking 
player, too." 

Anyone who has watched 
his club career closely would 
agree with that As Sheffield 
Eagles’ first agoing 11 years ago, 
he was a dominant influence on 


The people who 
know most about 
my game have 
always picked 
me and that’s 
what matters’ 


the progress of that club for a 
decade. 

His boss there, Gary Heth- 
erington, was certainly never 
guilty of type-casting him as a 
midfield blocker, happily 
handing over responsibility for 
tactics to a captain he regards 
as one of the best readers of the 
game be has seen. 

It came as something of a 
shock, therefore, when Powell 
was sold to Keighley last season. 
The Cougars, before the Super 
League upheaval changed 
everything, were stocking up on 
players of proven First Division 
experience and Powell was the 
man to whom they turned. 

The arrangement has not 
worked out quite right far 
either party. Keighley were 
robbed of their place in the top 


division and Powell has conse- 
quently dropped out of sight as 
far as many critics are con- 
cerned. lb complicate matters 
further, he needed operations 
on both Achilles tendons over 
the summer and has played only 
three matches since making 
his comeback. 

“I'm feeling OK. A few aches 
and pains - but there aren't 
many rugby league players 
who don’t have those. And 
obviously, like any player. I’d 
like to be playing at the top 
level," he says. 

It is, on the face of it, a de- 
manding business to be playing 
against the likes of Batley and 
Dewsbury one week, and Brad 
Fittler and Co the next 

Powell, however, is a player 
who believes in the fundamen- 
tal virtues -getting^ur defence 
right and m akin glifs as Smooth 
and comfortable as possible 
for your team-mates. You win 
few medals and little ex- 
travagant praise for that, but It 
tends to be appreciated by your 
colleagues. 

Some who overestimate the 
clout that journalists have in 
these matters have been 
known to ask if influence could 
be brought to bear to ‘'get 
Daryl into the squad". That is 
the mark of a player with 
more about him than is 
generally realised. 

The other hard fact is that 
there are few real alternatives 
to Powell in the No 6 shirt 
today, especially when his 
opposite number is such an in- 
fluential figure as Fittler. 

They have faced each other 
directly before, in the Second 
Test at Brisbane in 1992. Aus- 
tralia won, but not because 
POwell could not handle Fittler. 

“He is clearly their key 
player," Powell said of his 
opponent. “He has always been 
a good player but, now that a 
lot more responsibility has been 
put on his shoulders, he has 
responded to the challenge." 

For Powell, the challenge is 
to prove his detractors wrong. 
He has done ft before and, in 
his own quietly efficient way, he 
could do it again. 



Six appeal: Daryl Powell hones his aptitude for attack in training yesterday 


Driving ambition to halt the gold and green machine 


Despite all the upheavals in 
rugby league over the past year, 
wc are quite clear in our minds 
that we are facing the favourites 
for the Centenary World Cup at 
Wembley this afternoon. 

As a result of the politics of 
the game, the Australian team 
are supposed to have been weak- 
ened. They have not brought 
household names like Laurie 
Daley, Bradley Clyde and Ricky 
Stuart, who were instrumental in 
winning the Ashes here just 12 
months ago. However, a look at 
the team they hare chosen shows 
only a handful of players who 
have not played here before. 

This is the strength of Aus- 
tralian rugby league. Huey have 


far more players who can per- 
form at international level than 
any other country. My own ex- 
perience in Australia is that do- 
mestic games there are more 
closely contested and played 
with a greater intensity, far 
closer to international matches 
than an average game in Britain. 
This has given the Australian 
team a distinct advantage. 

Even without their Super 
League players, they are able to 
bring over Brad Fittler; probably 
the best player in the world and 
a team-mate of mine at the Syd- 
ney City Roosters next season. 
In Steve Menzies they have a 
lethal attacking weapon and, as 
well as their familiar stars, they 



Phil Clarke, the England second- 
row, believes the hosts have the 
players capable of beating the 
Australians at Wembley today 


have three very dangerous and 
exciting players in John 
Hopoate, Jason Smith and Jim 
Dymock. They are visible 
demonstrations of the depth of 
quality in Australia. 

Bob Fhlton encourages Aus- 
tralia to play an adventurous, 
attractive brand of rugby, in 
which every player is urged to 
off-load the ball in the tackle. 


creating dangerous second- 
phase possession, which is 
difficult to defend against. 

Complementing this is a weQ- 
organised and aggressive de- 
fence which forces teams to 
make mistakes, which they cap- 
italise upon and convert into 
tries. A look back at last year’s 
Ashes series shows that many 
Australian tries came from a 


quick turn-around of British 
mistakes. Their defence has 
been the foundation on which 
so many past victories have 
been bout, and is something to 
winch Australian dubs devote 
more time than in Britain. 

What can England offer to 
counter this revamped green 
and gold machine? There is a 
great deal of continuity from last 


year’s series, and we also have 
the benefit of Denis Betts, 
Chris Joynt, Lee Jackson, Andy 
Platt and myself all playing in 
what is stOl the most intense and 
competitive rugby competition 
in the world- the Winfield Cup. 

We also have a remarkable 
leader in Shaun Edwards, the 
most successful player of the 
modern era, but one whose 
continuing hunger for victory, 
especially over the Australians, 
is unique. 

Although all eyes will be 
focused on England and Aus- 
tralia today, I would not be 
surprised to see an upset from 
the Pacific islanders in this 
tournament. Having played 


with and against them, Fve 
experienced first hand their 
natural power and explosive- 
ness. Their philosophy is all 
about attack and I believe we 
must expect the unexpected. 

I hear that the officials are 
going to to impose a very quick 
play-the-ball, speeding up the 
flow of play. I believe that this 
will make this tournament the 
most exciting and entertaining 
rugby show ever. 

Along with the other players 
I’ve talked to, Tm genuinely ex- 
cited to be taking part in iL All 
that remains is for the world to 
sit back and admire the deter- 
mination, athletic prowess and 

slrill 


Wales 
have 
Quinnell 
on hold 


DAVE HADRELD 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


Wales are holding back Scott 
Quinnell in the wbrid Cup by 
leaving him out of their side tor 
their opening match against 
France m Cardiff an Monday. 

Quinnell has been suffering 
from an ankle injury, but there 
is every prospect that he could 
be fit tor the second, and 
potentially deciding match in 
the group, against Western 
Samoa next Sunday. 

Richie Eyres, of Leeds, who 
has also had an interrupted 
start to the season, is included 
in the side at loose forward. 

Jonathan Davies, whom the 
Wfekh management are anxious 
to shield from speculation 
about a change of code after the 
tournament, is at stand-off, 
with his Warrington team -male, 
Iestyn Harris, beating the chal- 
lenge .of Phil Ford and Paul 
Atefaeson for the full-hack spot. 

Kevin Ellis will play alongside 
Davies at scrum-half, despite 
not having had a match since 
returning from a spell with the 
North Queensland Cowboys. 
That is a lot to ask of Ellis, 
especially as he will be in direct 
opposition to the French cap- 
tain and prime tactician, Patrick 
EntaL 

In tomorrow’s two gomes. Fiji 
are strongly fancied to beat 
South Africa at Kefehlcy, with the 
Canberra Raiders winger Noa 
Nadruku the man who can ex- 
pose the Rhinos’ lackrof top-class 
experience, while New Zealand 
face a Tbogan captain with much 
to prove at Warrington. 

Duane Mann has lost his 
place as both Kiwi and Auck- 
land Whrriors hooker to the 
.youngster, Syd Eru. 
is joined in the New 
Zealand side by another of 
the country’s new breed, the 
scrum-half, Stacey Jones, also 
of Auckland. 

The Kiwis’ most-capped 
player, Gary Freeman, an- 
nounced when the side arrived 
that he would bring his in- 
ternational career to a dose af- 
ter this tournament The loss of 
his .place to Jones, plus the 
coach Frank Endacotfs de- 
clared 

policy of playing his strongest 
13 in every match, means that 
one of the great international 
careers could already be over. 

Tonga would have been cap- 
tained by Jim Dymock, had he 
not opted to play for Australia 
instead. There wul be a Dymock 
in their side, however, with 
younger brother Angelo playing 
stand-off at Wilderspool to- 
morrow. There is another fam- 
ily link in the forwards, where 
Duane Mann’s cousin, George, 
the Leeds second row, will be 
out to demonstrate that he too 
was discarded from the Kiwi 
side too soon. 

WAI£S(y Banes, World Ci* Grot* Time. 
GanOlt, Monday*: Hants (WarrtngtW): Da- 
varan (Widnes). GMs (St Helens), B*to- 
rm (OranutM, Sustain (St Hetoafc Darias, 
{WmrtngtDn. capt), EH* (North Queensland 
Cortnys); Sterna (Wigan). Km (Wigan). 
' (Salfcxd), Mortarty (HafifanJ. “ “ 


i). Eyres {Leeds). Substitutes: Cowte 
Warn). Cntem (St Halers), PfcflQpa 
(WoriringtonJ, Hadtey (Whines). 

WESrent SAMOA (v Franca, World Cup 
Broup IIima, CanK( Thiraday): 9 Mamma 
Btam)tetwwhteteW t si5rt aa ).Wgaa^ 
(Wigan), Sdmnar (HsHax. capo. imnwMi 
(CnvMta&Ropte(AucttandWHnomi,8M«nn 
HucMand (terms); Sofomona (Auckland 
ttentara), PteMactAucMendWteteN, MM 
.awuth), MatauCo &t Helens). TWupu (Auck- 
land Waters), T Ittranaw. Substitutes: 
PMam fSaSQRD. E8a (Sr Helens). Vagram 
(AueMand Wanton), Iterate) (S* Helens). 


Memeth’s mammoth 
task to lift England 


BasfcetbaH 


DUNCAN HOOPER 

The England coach, Laszlo 
Memeth, will have to abandon 
his nonchalant style this week- 
end to raise the players for to- 
morrow’s international in Riga, 
Latvia, the first of 10 dates in 
the semi-final round of the 
European Championship. 

Memeth has lost the leading 
player from last May’s qualifi- 
cation round and is likely to lose 
the next-best player as welL 
Spencer Dunkley, the 6ft 10m 
centre who has spent the past 
three seasons playing on the 
continent, has remained in 
Spain for treatment to a serious 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

12 


he number of jelly babies that 
aeft member of foe South 
frican cricket team will be 
ating per hour during foe Test 
ertes with England - in order 
3 maintain carbohydrate tev- 
Is and replace nutrients lost 
/ft/te in the field. 


knee injury from his dub, Bada- 
lona. 

Steve BudmalL, despite scor- 
ing 50 points this week for 
London Towers in domestic 
and European dub competition, 
has succumbed to a hand injury 
and will not travel today. 

Add to this pair the four oth- 
er players who had arduous and 
unrewarding trips to Europe 
this week and it is hard to see 
England gaining much from 
their travels. Budenall's London 
team-mates, Andy Gardiner and 
Neville Austin, endured the 
97-70 defeat in Turkey which 
dumped London out of the 
Kora: Cup, while Roger Huggins 
and Jason Crump, who is aiy> 
out of the England trip, came 
dose to an astonishing victory 
with Sheffield before their 78-75 
defeat at Real Madrid. 

Memeth, a Hungarian who 
has travelled most of Euro- 
pean basketballs backwaters, is 
also wary of his players’ nubility 
to adjust quickly to life on the 
road. “Every time we leave the 
country the first game we play 
is terrible. Then comes the 
wake-up call andwe sart to play 
decent basketball” 

Last week in Istanbul Eng- 
land beat TUrfcey in overtime 
after losing by 29 points against 
the same opponents the pre- 
vious evening. 
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Quotes of 
the week 

^rmmtt^busfn^tb^ecqre 
my heeds. I want cny farallylo 
flvefike royalty. Prince Naaean 
named, foe nevy World Boxing 
Organisation featherweight 
champion: • - - : 

■ I havens spoteri to Tony Jack- 
'lin for two years. We'll never 
as dose again. Bernard Gat- 
lacber, Europe's Ryder Cup. 
captai/iwbohas been -Wirt by 
his predecessor’s crititirsha. :- . 

■ Eric [CarrtonaJ is 29 and his 
tod late for him to change. David 
Glnota. fo&NeMriastttpisye&bn 
his Fteneft compatriot • 

■ If^awxipteofdkJsatEric 
and he didn't react one little bit.’ 


falls to wind up Cantona In the 
CocarCola Cup match. "■ 

■ I can’t even imarfire, now be- 
luga foatbafler. It’s ndBcutous. ft's 
as far removed as me betrq£ a 
concert pianist Jmmy Graavosw 

■ Football isHtei cat-Ybu tew?- 
kx five gears arxtfoeirouMewttT 
English teams is'ftatfoey drto 
an foe time, in fourfo and. fifth. 

Ruud Gullit. 

■ The' referee had three 
dedsonsto mak&on pena 
and got them an wrong. Roy 
Evans, Uvei 

Manchester 


It doesn't bok Btel tiy.vay had 

to gstfoe ban back. Matthew Le 
Tlssjer speculates on why he is 
not an £n0and regttfat ; ■* ' 
■-ft's no acEfigeradon te^y ive 
often feared forTdWrt/s Rfe;foat 
he vroufcf end up dead in some 
.bar. Tom vtrgote, trainer- to 
boxer Tommy Morrison..- v - , ■ 
‘ 1 Rob McLean 


RACING RESULTS 


ASCOT 

2JXk i. CHEF BEE (Mr J Ductcan] 7-1: 
2. Dtamab VMnf 5-1 fair, 3L tatter Dan 
11-2. 12 no. 7, Vj. 0 Dirtop, AiwdeQ. Us 
£6.70; £2-80, £160, £Z10. Duel forecast: 
£20.50. Computer Strafe* forecast: £37 JS. 
-Mease £186.79. Mo: £19.90. 

2JSO: X. MDMBHT BLUE U Reid) 16-1; 
2. Muteamml 7-l;3. tactteW S-Z 11 nn. 
11-10 CortsU Snow 3. 4. W tews, 

Newmarket). Mk £27.50: £3.60. £LflO. 
£1.70. DR £3 12.1.0. CSR £114.02. Mo: 
£145.60. 

SjOS: 1. A LA CARTE (T Qtim) 5-1: 2. At- 
tain MMr 12-1; 3. DQaaa VW* 12-1. ID 
im 5-2 terGoairffllt 1. 2W. 0 Dtrtop. Awn- 
del). Votes £6.10; £1.70, £2J80.£2X0. DF: 
£23,10. CSR £5431. MtK £72.70. 

3-40: l_ PRENDS CA (RJt£ddary) i3-U 

2. rm g ata ra S-2; 3- Htamta Doioer S-a. 
7 ran. 7-2 ftw Bold Enough l&U). Va. Ms. 
(R Harmon, East Ewrtddi). Mk £15.00; 
£4.10. £250. Dft £4940. CSR £5&32- Af- 
Br a stewards 1 Inquiry, the mstrit etood. 

4JU5: JL MEANT TO BE u nako 10-1; 2. 
O tiyc o n Bo » 7-1; 3. Franco hy 5-1. 12 
ran. B-3 ter Benflaet (5tt>). aft-hd. 1W. (Lady 
Hailes, Uttehempton).1Mee £13.70; £t90, 
£240, (160. Dft £8330. CSP. £7226. M- 
casc £35195. Ma £30730. ' 

4g*&3UHNBOFlUNE6(PPMu?rvl33- 

1 ; 2. Boandianap Jaw 4-7 tW; 3- SnMan- 
do 204. S ran. 7. lVr. U Stoehan, FtodorO. 
Mk £42.80; £4^0. £L20. £230. Oft 
£3720. CSP- £3235 Trta £1S9>W. Non 
ftimar Bnparara wood 

5J& 1. HMO TUBE (T Qtlnn} 10-1; 2. 
tneagranSuMaa 100-30 tec 3. MM 
14-1; a. snap FWeen 14-1. IB ran. 3. iv*. 
(P Ct*r, vmsacomtaJ.-IWe; £1030: £3.50. 
B2J3D. Sharp Falcon £2.60. Ralmal f3k90. 
DR £4a80. CSft£43£3L MeasC Mp> time, 
LinqenSunflt«ShaipMe»i£223L8ain- 
dfep Una, Lusfffi SwidM; RBma X223S8L 
Jad^oe nar won (pool of £6.786.07 carried 
MnnidtoMpkiDday). 

Ptacnpoc £238.60. Quadpet £263.00. 
Ptecn ft £39737. Ptaea fls £20335. 

CARLISLE 

USO: 1. ELAV10N (A DobbW 4-6 taw; 2. 
Eden Drawer 11-4; 3, Bradrahr 14- L 12 
ran. 11, 3 Vl (6 RUiaRUs). ItatK £130; 
£1W, £1.10. £2.60. DF: £U20. CSR 
£2^S.D1o: £7.10. Pattam Ams (33-1) and 
( 12 - 1 ) w|tt*Jra*ri not under onlars. RJa 

4 appOw to aB bats deduction 5p si pound. 

220s 1. MCGREGOR 1HE1MRD 09 Hart- 
m® 9-2: 2. Ptembeb 13-8 teir, 3. Nam 
Ch a m p 7-4. 5 ran- 0te.2Yi.tG Richards). 
Dite: £5^0; £1.40. £L30. DF:£4JX).CSF: 
£13-07. Non Runncrc Moomchrac h Glen A 
Spanish Light 


2JSB: i. CHADWICK’S 6MGER (D Park- 
er) 4-1; 2. DanctaB Draw 4-7 tar, 3. Aratraa 
eteo 4-1. 4- ran. ¥*, 2 Vj- (WUnrang). Mas 
£050. DP. £1-90. CSR £6-34. 

830: 1.MISWAIOQ ffi awn* ter, 
2. CDUMHBK 7-4.300. 14. (CfetarJ/ftAa: 
£370. DR £1-30. CSR £2.70. 

430: 1. COUlBUHiaaEr IVM 9-2; 
Z GM* Ahead 11-20 fev; 3- Aral Bten 10- 

1. 7 ran. 4, OsL (E AWxO. lata: £5.70. 
£2JQ0. £1.40. OR £X0a CSR £932. 

439: 1. HR WOODCOCK O.W}ed 11-4 
Jt tec 2. PtaeMtea Rta SI; 3. Da JaRlaan 
11^ Jttec B ran. 5, 7. Mra M RMtet-Kta 
£2.70; £230. £130. OR £3^0. CSR 
£14.04. 

5.0S:l.D«BtrrBOin5(MrCBQmo02- 
1; 2. Jocks Cram Si; 3. Fmntek’s Bm»- 
•r7-4fm.eran.3iA.2S.tlH JohnwtJ. 
Tblm £2^0; £140, £230. Dft £Sj 60. CSR 
£1S£EL Non Runner GoodWarum. 
Pfacepot £14200. QnMpot: £3840 (pan 
won, pool of &XLM canted toramd tn Mak 
today). 

Fteoa & £43.00. Mno* Si £29.74. 

CHELTENHAM 

aJJtfc X. SAME DWEBBKE (P MorrtsJ 
S2;2.CaMBy2-lJtMv;9-i%mKtes7- 

2. S ran. 2-1 Jt fav Oonmater 14th). 3Vr, 6. 
(AJanW.WK £730; £3.10; £120. Dual 
Forecast £1010. CoriiMn'SOTS^FbracaK 
mm 

2A& i. ie meiiie (N vwtaraon) 14-1; 
2. Prtemn 1-4 tec 3. SaMarai SL 4 ran. 
2A. Id (A Javts). TOCe: ££.90. DR £3.00. 
CSR Mftfl A 

3J&l.B£nia»SI<yU Osborne) 10-11 
tar, 2. Soak: Star 9-2; a.Ttana 20-1. 4 m. 
4,d6t.{09wwDC)C().Thte:£L9a DF.GL60. 
CSR£4^6- 

3J50: i. EASJHORPE (J Osbome} 7A Jt 
ter. 3m Wh aft In Ortrtt 4-1; 3. Egypt MR 
Waco 7-4 Jttet Sian. 1, IB. OhteH KiM4. 
Wta: £Z30; £1.70, £LS0. DF: £4u40. CSR 
£74*3. 

43& 2.S0U1HAMPTDN (A P McCoy) 7- 
2: 2. femaeanl Gaoria 3-1; 3. Sqaln \brit 
13-8 Ok 4 ran. 2A, 4. (G Battng. TMk 
£ 3410. DP, £3.40. CSP. £12.33. «Rtt my 
Mac, Roysl Oreus. 

4JSSt 9L JAMK HOS (D Bdda*m S« 
tec 2. Ohm Braha 1S& 3 ran. 12. (M 
Pipe). Me £L7tt. DR £120. CSR £2^40. 
Only two (tabbed. 

&30:i-MAMmSAUMIM0(LAspeei2- 
1; 2. Naa«Pate9-l;3.1btel 10-1. IS ran. 
11-10 fw Ashwafl B a/. 1Y5. V3- (J QOatO. 
Wk £26.80; EAJBO, £230. £2.60. Ou« 
Fdracase £225.40. CSR £014122. Ino: 
£37340- 

naeepac £Zj545M, Qnadpafc £56.00. 
PteM e £1,050 J4. Ptesa 6: £49&24. 


HYPERION 

2m20 Strong Measure 2J50 Peggy Gordon 3.20 
Trumpet 3-50 Scorched Air 4J20 Plvele^i 
Builds 4J50 Master Bavard 


GOING: Good to Ptat^ .... 

■ LdUnnd, unrtnlaflng course. Hon-hi of 360yd. 

■ BnwcburacVon ndnar toad 2m souUi oTBrsbam. Sgnpnat- 

ed firun mm. Hexham railway station b 2m smjc ADMBSSKHft 
OubSS; Paddock Sfi (OAftl CAE E&BX: Free. 


WXNNRB STN L AST SEVEN WK All Claar (206) mm at UOu*- 

LONG-inSEANCE BUNNES8: Norma’s Ddgkt (520) has beat 
set* IflJ uBm tyS Dow Gram ^som. 


IO Oft) CARR & HUTTON NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
l J,,w r E) £4,000 added 3m If 

131341 TBUNFCTBCT JO-Shea 6 120 BtaataaR 

BH1-4 MSS BMM (14) (q m Mra bate V Rusal 9 11 2 

Mr XMteson 

00565- Ml£SBURYLADOE9)DLata6UO Mr A tana (7) 

43538- OimamiRCaOtVVan^UlLO K Auras 

804BW CHOF1DN LAKE (K) J Dtjon 7 11 0 Btan* 

QM- MI9BCNCA)f)ffiEtll)Ma(t)*nVnne7 UO-MrNVtaon 

0003^23 taSSHWiet (7) Men Mistake 110 HdtedteeS 

04B4W. IWm BEE (ISO) WG (toed G 11 Q ATtaoten 

000005 AUCWHBBI (17) Us D Tharaon E 10 U.—JI MeGHB (7) 

OOP- MGHBOADUSO>JHJolmai51DU taCSasm(3) 

— 20 dsdml- 

VEI^^T ton T B ,4^Mtataikp.GattailtaraiAiiara « .lieil>Baa. 
8-1 ftear Baa, 10-1 Charter Mr; 14-1 attars 


330 


2.20 


federation brewery novice hand- 
icap CHASE (CLASS F) £3,500 added 
2m UDyds 


1 0414- OWOWB BQF DAB M® L Manfra 9 11 10 . 


2 2U2FS- BBKTDIEpsi) VOwpaanG 11 7 . 


JMrNWtaon 


FEDERAnON BREWERY BUCHANAN CON 
OfTIONAL JOCKEYS SEUiNG HANDICAP 
HURDLE (CLASS G) £2,400 added 2m 
MOB EtfiOnccOMMOTEE{lB)(D)PMQntalh5120JBtanlaa 

353222 B0NQAD (2Q (D| i Mm 11 11 9 PMDA^l 

4jA SGOpCHE) AIR (H) (CD) J OShH 5 11 5 Bltatea 

BPQT SHAH* AT SR DPT Dyer 5 10 13 BCaMP) 

OWW35 BOnn CUJWSknye 1010 Ita 


24G054 RB8.M9(17] M tame 5 113 

2-74223 BORINNnm n (CD) J Beater 911 £. 

3/OSIto QWCRAX GAMBLE (17) TE^er 7 IQ 10. 

6506-46 HUWWftMs£9i*fi01O9 

imw- SR»MI»SURE{142)POieeitm«l7102. 


JtoHPnnpsm 
-B Storey 


B2G305- SOW© PSOHT 073] WVbun 7100- 
4S4W 9OWW(M)PBaBUim7l00. 


JSa 


-Xtente 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 04S434 DaOWDHUr(U)WUctWMnlllOO ^JLSMdM 

U . 8 W BUSmaM( 17 ) 2 BseWB 100 _ 47 temtai 

12 400005- qUMnZHU.Dfi4)0Uni)6100 n 

- 12 dadarte - 

MWnunntejeiOstiuBiiBndfcapue^ta'DndartWfiHfliLBuaMrSen 

Mn.QuerQfilSstra 

BOIMB: U tabal Itefc 74 Gytaaak Gaotela, 84 State imraa, B 4 
CMtaumi Okaaeaar BraC 1IW Starqm im adHa 


531432 GBHBfS SPBO R ) (Oj ) A te M» 7 10 1 


4^20 


FEDERATION BREWERY HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4,000 2m ttllOyds 
y^^^t^JHJehratoBlaO^JBrCBBBaarO) 


(SMI (0) M 3m#> 9 lTtZ.^.0 
P5451-1 FMQBOH BUtDS (17) Us luondl V Russdl 8 11 6. 

TWSITO (Ug J'Rmg, HVyB) 


WWW WflHONT EQ1 (8) [C) T Can 9 10 g” 


.Mr A 


A Seamy 

P> 


230 


EBF ’'NATIONAL HUNT NOVICE HURDLE 
(QUAUnBQ (CLASS E) £2^00 added 2m 


0HM2D- uun&o tUH8 (CD) D Isrti U IDO 
-Cdaetmd- 
*e*iwn aifl(3fCJ05(. BmJwafcapae^fcLjtrir^fetsto 


00OO- MUUTWtlSBJHJalrsanSllO JVC 

0-26 WXPBttUrairWtaitSllO. 


ma/SS- OTOBMlB(7(399)TOjer8llO 
Atmoai B MKSBBtel 4 10 13 


JPftm 


4.50 


56-1 Pe OOYO O n DO H (M)te*BTM»raw4lfll3 
OD PBtSUASMLIMBIT (286) 0 Lamb 4 ID 13 


-MarHaita 
— Qteep) 


LOftam 


ODD SUK>(M1) Mf M8tK4 10 13- 
005M5 JNBEB MOUTH JOtqn6J09. 


MrAMranraefl) 
Mrs Satan 

J Stony 


ra»35 HUSGIESMPG1JVMBS109 ‘“frlindMli [fi 

-Udactead- 

8Bnift34:MeBrBcntaH.74tGaE8aS l M SMMMtiagn, SdGte 
ate Ste; ortf taHn; U Da ta, UU tater ffr^; 33-1 altae 


reDERAIlON BREWERY SPECU 
HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS R i 
added 3m 
102442 MASlBt BWMO (7) (p) P uonoAh 7 u Q l| Hi 

tewcuv) oii p^nby i : ' ,Pkeh 

teOOM 9000 PROFTB Wttung 610 0_, n 

WW 6 SMQCKMIRCtf) jAHaasSlOO 






8 0* 
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Magic one to conjure 
with, minus the hype 


Racing 

GREG WOOD 

Twelve months ago, a sio, 
of Damisler called Celtic L™™ 
offered the first hint of the bi„- 
lianee which would captivate 
Flat racing and keep it warm 
through the winter. He won the 
Hyperion Stakes at Ascot, beat- 
ing Singspiel by eight lengths, 
but U one of the runners in to- 
day's renewal does something 
similar, it may pass the bulk of 
the nation’s punters by. 

Both the Hyperion Stakes 
and, even more surprisingly, the 
Group Three Cornwallis 
Stakes, arc deemed unworthy of 
live transmission by the BBC, 
which only a week ago seemed 
finally to be taking racing seri- 
ously with its extensive cover- 
age of Arc weekend. The fields 
for hoth events may appear to 
be a little below their normal 
standard, but an easing of the 


ground and the advantage of eac- 
perjence can improve juveniles 
dramatically. If the winner of 
die Hyperion enters the betting 
for the 2,000 Guineas, we will 
all deserve a rebate on the li- 
cence fee. 

The most likely candidate for 
elevation is Brandon Magic 
(4.25), whose last two appear- 
ances have propelled him 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Persian Bite 
(fork £45) 

NB: Sagebrush Roller 
(fork 4.45) 

towards the higher divisions of 
his generation. Kuan tan, his 
principal rival, won on his de- 
but at the Royal meeting, but 
has an antipathy to stalls whicfi 
may lose him the race before the 
starter presses his button. 

Mnbhjj (3.20) is an obvious 
choice for the Cornwallis, whHe 
the card’s other Group Three 


event,, the princess Royal 
Stakes, provides an interesting 
test of the reliability of the 
form book. Five of the six run- 
ners met over the identical 
coarse, distance and ground 

conditions, and at almost iden- 
tical weights, in the Harvest 
Stakes just 13 days ago. If form 
means anything, you have to 
feel, the finishing order then - 
Spout (2.15), Saxon Maid, 
Showtown, Royal Circle, Hag- 
wah - will be repeated tins af- 
ternoon. 

A winner would not gp amiss 
for Henry Cedi just now, and 
Storm Trooper, one of his bet- 
ter juveniles, goes to post with 
a good chance in the Autumn 
Slakes. Sadly for those who en- 
joy a good spat. Sheikh Mo- 
hammed’s Pnmmtttal did DOt 
make it past the ov er night stage, 
but Cecal mayimdyet another 
disappointment at the end of a 
disastrous week. RAMOOZ 
(nap 1.45) treated a good nurs- 


ery field with thorough con- 
tempt last time, and is a horse 
to follow until he is beaten. It 
may be some time. 

Smart Generation (150) fin- 
ished down the field in the 
Cambridgeshire seven daysago, 
but ran well none the less, and 
is returned to a more suitable 
trip today. At York, only two of 
the four televised events make 
any appeal for betting purpos- 
es. The genuine and admirable 
GaesstimatkMi (next best 3.15) 
is in the best form of his long 
career and can follow up a re- 
cent win at Newmarket, while 
Resounder (3.45), last in the 
Middle Park Stakes, has now 
found a more realistic opening. 

The second half of the Chan- 
nel 4 transmission will fllustrate 
a useful rule of punting. If 
there is one thing more 
dangerous than a handicap 
sponsored by a bookie, it is 
a handicap sponsored by a 
casino. 


ASCOT 

145: RAMOOZ may prove stronger 
than impressive winners Bean- 
champ King and Stona Trooper. 
The selection showed be has start- 
ed to fulfil the potential of bis de- 
but second to Mom when naming 
away with a nursery in a fast time. 

□□□ 

i!5: SPOUT wra.weU horn Sax- 
on Maid and all but one of today's 

rivals in an identical test here last 

tune and should prcvaO » gnm 

'em- 

With the stands rail general- 
ly favoured on soft going, the in- 
form Twice Ai Sharp and Coastal 
Bluff may be stranded. BOWDEN 
ROSFs Brighton win shows she is 

i mil iiiwiTiig itie. handicapper 

YORK 

3J5: NOBLE SPRINTER has ar- 
rived'on the scene too late on his 
last two outings, but with an extra 
fttriong today on good ground he 
will appreciate, Richard Hannon’s 
three -year -old can get home. 
Guesstimatioa is rarely out of the 
money and was rewarded with a wm 
at Newmarket last Thesday. 



3j 4£ The Mil Reef Slakes form has 
crumbled, but it win be disap* 
pointing if the third, WARNING 
TIME ("ftcsimnder held ), is not up 
to this weaker rest. 

exa 

4.15: Those drawn high appeared 
to hold the key in sprints at York 
on Wednesday. DOUBLE 
BOUNCE has run well cm bis last 
two outings in huge fields without 
making the frame. Others well 
drawn mdude Cotway Rake, second 
in the Ayr Silver Cup and Statius. 
QUO 

44& The more rivals the better for 
Samali, wbo has won three well- 
contested handicaps this season. 
Last Saturday, he rallied well t o win 
dose home from BROUGHTON’S 
TURMOIL. But the selection is5Ib 
better off this week for just a neck. 


Murphy plans his comeback 


Dedan Murphy ism# sure when 
he w31 make his long-awaited, 
comeback after being given the 
aQ-cfcar to resume race-riding by 
the Jockey Club yesterday. 

The Irish jockey has not rid- 
den in public since he suffered 


serious head injuries after a fall 
on Arcot at Haydock on 2 May 
last year. “Pm fully fit physically 
and mentally, but I have no idea 
when my firat ride will be - I’ve 
got to sit down and think about 
it," Murphy said. 




245 Persian Elite 

2.45 Committal 
3.15 Noble Sprinter 

3.45 Warning Time 


HYPERION 

445 Double Bounce (nb) 
4.45 Broughton's Tuiroofl 
545 Trta Kamata 


GOING: i fond. 

STALLS: V. Gt Tf - sumrfa side; round const - fmbfe. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: 

■ Left-hand, I Moped course. Fbi and idee! Tor the powerful goUopes 

■ thicMinuNc b. Im south of city an A 1 036. Kirk railway station (main line from Lon- 
don. Kirk's Crowil b* lm away. ADMISSION: Comdy Stand £16 (J6-26 year-olds S10}; 
TutcnaUrt Sil; Sihrr Ring £4 (OAFS 52* Course 52.50 (OAFS 5J). Under-lb free all eo- 
ri<Hun». CAR PARK: 52. remainder free. 


SIS 


All race* 


■ LEAD ING TRAINERS WITH BONNERS: J Gooden -34 winners from 128 r unn aag v tB 
a sanevi ruin iiT.fJN* and a profit to«5I level stake of 521 .19; HCecO- 28 winners, 100 
nmnrro. iS.7% +50.01; M Sumte - 24 wi nn ers, Ml nomas, 17.7%, +50.55; S Haaaou 
- 20 nlimera. 1 Ntr runners. IU.6% -407.75. 

■ LEADING JOCKBTS: firt Eddery - 46 wtain. 235 rides. 19.0%, 4533: L Dettori - 40 
wn*. JUK inks. 1 9.2% -S20.:M; 14 Roberts- 38 wins, 2 II rides, 17.1%, +535.88; W Car- 
son - -Mi win*. 2-14 nrics. MJWb, -£60.71. 

BUNKERED FIRST TOIB: QnMre (rtaomi) (3.15). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAIS.- Samali (4.45) won at Newmarket on Sunrdqt 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Napoleon Scar (4.45) has been tent 363 into hr M Sun- 
den: (mm llqydon. Snneract- 


3 2-40505 

4 moo 

5 221600 

6 314-023 

7 0-30331 

8 006320 

9 taraa 

10 002133 
U 413241 
32 231065 

13 yrnen 

14 006610 

15 530660 

16 032463 

17 110000 

18 

19 444130 

20 013500 

21 102140 

22 000630 

23 532002 
34 323634 

25 060056 

26 045BU)- 


«RU(n} m {UsiCKO UBJ Ctal 4912 J 

QUMM (24) (Maifca My) T Ctaim 4 9 llBl__ 

mE0FrBU£(7)(CII)tWiUidtMa^0lfcMb69i 
NOBlESnBBBI (U) Qtamtiw) R Hamm 3 98-BaM 
ACCESS MWBnim (48| MB saw DMtomffl RBw497 

emn nc onsR n <w i p JMhmi m an s 9 s 

DOROtNEA BROOME (9S) mOte PWKaaK) P Hans 39 4l 

corns m p> m Wwt team j bom b 9 

H9MM (USA) (U) (D) fQrina PBflnenMft J Fto»690 
IRMQUmiY (66) am Qnmxi) UM ftmgton 3 8 13^H 
I* BOUGH (24) m OWmNBftusO D Morris 4 8 13^ 
PHZEHBHlBt (SO) ptanerd Raa«Ui)JL^ni48iS 
HMUD ra n (Mm PU0O P D Bom 5 8 Ute 
UKxrcq ffl H carman* a»JDnas3810^ 


15 201204 SA1B0UM (42) 01) (C tenxncnf) P taring 7 8 4 

18 150000 DNRM L4D (6) (D) (Uplands Bkxxtott C Brooks 3 84 , 
17 600000 4M0NOTOTnyl*at!itt)JBany8 84. 


J fete 17 


cmra BRBMIIE (7) n (Bannd KiteHwt Ita J RBOBtei 3 8 8 
Ewans (U| 0< Oainn) Q Iten 5 8 3 
THROB (xq (J C Gatuo R Bar 5 83 
OWMMMMmCQrfBoiihwQoaMRIMnarSBO 


i m (K HoogBrt m waotr 3 7 idl 
t (14) <C) a H Pfetart) J UUM0K 4 7 9 
AMMOTOBM (UM) (W) Bffl t* 8 htaj 8 ttfeqd 5 7 1 
TWOS BWB (»m (Dm £ tan) Don Etas 6 7 7. 
IBP BOTIMB ( 12 ) (J GoUe) J Gate 577. 

USD LAWSON (G23) (fan HriQJfeaca 6 7 7 



_L Dettori 25 18 023450 PKLO BUNCO (15) U Q BmmJTDBanr 483 

.WR)hb20 is 206202 COUMrRAiE(21)M0ICobnrtJ WMHts482. 


JPFteMyRlS 

LCbmsckS 

Ji Comorin 22 

RlfltoS 

I Um 10 


-Stephen Dates 8 
AHectevl4 


20 364343 URHm(9)Mnlnv^Juq)RJDlmii Hn«m382. 

21 310450 0»(G)(D)C9Mteltefn8Lld)Pltein4712 

22 343314 IUSIHIUUmD(4)(DHCJH|)RHo«s3 712 

23 000040 BKXM1E KINDT (37) (CO) (F toei F Lee 4 7 12 

-23deeteed- 

BEJme: 8-1 DoeUe BOSOM, 84 CnMOMym, 3-lCota^Rtea, lAlMastarHUaid, BtacnBR 

Lad, Benrne, U4 — wlr, 14-1 others 

1984: terac 3 8 3 S Sanders 14-1 (R MetusQ 21 on 

FORM CUBE 

there were son* heavy shawere here yesterday momkig and CHAMPAGNE GRAND* is a 
decent harnSeapper whan tire enmnm some pve mdeffoot. She won tor the fra tone 
In 15 months at Chester in Jisw and she Mowed up under the penalty at Safcsbuy. She 
isn't quite so wbI treated howl haring atoo won at Nenteey laamonm, but Rchaid POmtert 
5«> afleannoe neips end the mare ptobaMy (bund a mOe too tor at Haydock last time. Palo 
Btaoco Is a must for the nhoit-tar ater nrnng a moa eye-catc/vng race at tocester last 
time, even if that was a far leu oompodttre hondteap than the numbers would sug^st as 
so mary of runners were nconvereenced by the soflaned pound. 

: (XAMMGNE GRAM3V 


545 


BRAMHAM MOOR HANDICAP (CLASS D) £10^)00 added 
lmSf 


431514 PGBSUNBilECU] (Bis RaciECU))P Cols 4100 
215250 IRDWIBUK(ZU(C0MKBHiHMna)iEiatoce59B. 

210444 S»RIU8EM4IDBKNMl)MMnMS99 

103208 lUDMBUW>(aa)(D)IPSH>)CBnlton896.-». 

211223 SOW UP(17) (MaUMtiTEnwonaoi 5S6 

031234 WWIA(U39tandHiN WbuN J0uniop395. 


UWWJD Mtgf 7p m Tw rupap iMpC Mm# OH t2R 
BarnitfcM'toBtoMted,MTtoelto|(UBwM.ltoii^teteI»,>^atog^te. 
10 -lBoodHmd,l>latoMS 
1994: FBI Bid 7 B 4 * OAiaim 14-1 (R WhaM MS «n 


JDm01to*p)3 

RCoctoemU 

rl 


Wton waigt: Ttt TBi Bue/iendfcap ntfits: NobtrBanm Ta 3Bt, Keep SMIRK TstUh UxdLnb- 
sat 7S. 

BBINk 8-1 Nelde Sprtte^ Secret «k Ptoh Of tends, DereRwa tooete, Accan MnwriHa* 
184 SevertcwCT tsdqt Mr Boufli. mendnuHon. 12-lottew 
19M Usstsr Bentod 4 8 12 J Suck 10-1 S> D Bare) 22 m 
FORM GUIDE 

COWGUR had the Cambridgeshire as Nb mem otgective after wnran* « Bewrtey in June 
but he had a setback and me held beck lor this lesMadng rwa. C&ureu; a asnune sort. 
Is fairly handemped and util find the tip ktoai, tori this ta an eonemefy taxwy hareficap ei 
which MtonllaliHi I mionriibeUimhaninoM despite missing the tone on two stars shoe 
r lUrinfron llfth of 19 to Mo-Addab owr the ton mBe. Corflto Briparia has looked an 
eatable type * tones but is cepaUe or ping weL SetocaomCOtMUI 


A Njrl NAPOLEONS CASINO HANDICAP (CLASS D) FaT 
**'‘** 3 \ £12,000 added Tf r-.V* 1 


301000 BmjONM(( 9 O 9 (CBnmin)CBnianS 10 D 

006420 SMBBB5H R0UBI (7) £D) (AKCoIre) J WWsb 7 9 1L 
465000 FlBt»GRR(14(CNkhteVIRson)MDod53911. 


RMto23 

JlConoortoolA 
WVtoMds20 


4 016120 80MHaMBQV{lQ(niMaJimltocFhenod)PC»ier5910 HBbcb 2 

5 512100 MniKrnimndDsnsUTaiwi«m4 99 Tlwnlfi 

6 100001 SUMH(7)(CD)l5Mcn)0NkSioto598 Ataitomves21 

7 DEU3 OOMIU«ECOMWaON(ia)(D)(AiaEaibjTJNau^nn59S ID Sadi (^10 

8 106100 ZA*0(tlSA) (13) (C) (Sr ftj0iGQbW lady Henis 5 9 S RCoctoaae5 

9 123300 MUI90irSHQE(21}(C0) Rtsr Jones) TDBanon 797 JtomlkltoomU 


(7) (D) (May Andnsd u awnm 5 9 7_ 


J Motor (5)13 


024522 COW HAND (USN) Cte ^teHMHsnpdJ toWni 995- 
164521 R06nN8UNE(DtD) (Glam) E Mao 7 8 
114200 SHMnR(R8(raiLARnDBilnMRHDarehea04S5 — 
1U236 IWG6RM(3QM(BtoltengCU)NI)oMsr6B4 , 


>6 

JHHS2 


3.45 


EAST COAST ROCKINGHAM STAKES (CLASS A) 
(Listed) £15,000 added 2YD 6f 


JIC— owtoalD 
— — ICtonlE 


111124 nsnnw row piri) ra) m fan d nuaniDinitonninT nintotot 

551334 E*d0tC0tXA9g(23)(Gto(tosi8CPOPtln38 7 », 0tenUNWtol4 

ouom AMM«(7)94q|DlW»ittMBiaanS77 

.. -Mdiotowd- 



1. 01245 IHOIMnpnommnailiMMBalJGoadnSll. 

2 563253 nDeOCZ^(JRGoo4MJohnsn811 

3 018 mMcrnmiOieelwnakSUDUSilBU 

4. . 1813 WMH—1—(H)WfCTWKBMiraB811— 
5*- ' 43290S-88WRN.a4U4D(te (KN 6 ad BHW 88 . 

... -8l 


J. Dettori 4 


-J 

-MFWm 3 
— IFEtonl 
—JUKI 


■JTMB. RaTtowadsr, H4toentegTtee,3ATtoteB. T0 1 
^1^5u«oqtei2811J:rt#mll-2(toanaofa6n 


— XE\ COLDSTREAM GUARDS ASSOCIA110N CUP MAVBISniKES 
(CLASS D) £8,000 added 2TO lm 


mteiya-nwny 


Detari 1 «vawimtoht* | 4nt The Issue mtowxa of RE80IWDBI who ptoiw u e c - 
end flddto to the umM Mo DuMa at Nmbuy in Jure and has smee nm cretfitab^ wttutx 
trrte^tteluttointtraMB n B eTSt toMtaritllhahBddtoRBrit.W tetong 'nreamadeaWin- 
ning debut mar mb, was beuen over seven and then seemed to find six furtongs the per- 
toct inetoum when the inqmeshe winner of a miner eemMans ownt at Sateiuy m juy. 
R eto rt io n: RESOUNOER 


10 411240 

11 610610 J0UD (32) (D) Ml G M fioodatan) K Cum8arv6nian 6 9 5 IWsewlS 

12 165138 riwiiiR—iir frr ( 1*0 imi it n rnnwinn) n ramneTi t *r *> swam 

13 003332 B(KSMBUIE{te0fehMltafBtaMidiUOtoJltonHdBn492 IFEjpnS 

14 015130 Hmw CW lO R fT) FOItteJcanSwli CJncalnD Mg J RansoenS 82 — DHwrtai? 

15 050440 CUffiHUN 1WD2S (6) (C) (Cuntian todiSOiab) M H Eadeitiy ID 9 2 LNaatm (G) 8 

16 006000 S1EMENS0NS ROCKET pi) (WnStophsnsonASon&lKQJBsny 491 I Caret 3 

17 250*00 IHRABM SWt (12) (NapOboo's Rsone CkiU M StijndBis 4 B 13 S Drawn (3) 11 

18 13043S FB19UN (32) m (M Be^d R Bon 3 8 11 Wlljm4 

19 150142 BHOUOHHMS1iaHOL(7)m(ao«BmAltestoOOd)WUuSKli6810..J.(Mtolll8 

20 305000 BUBH.aFH0PEtiqn(n(VlMtoan)iL^ie389 SDWnl 

21 000605 OCHOS IBDS (IQ (D) (Ma H A Bun) B Mnel 4 8 5 LChnockl 2 

22 100000 JUST OKSHWTPDOteCAHoaansIRWbteier 38 5 AManlE 


23 064011 DB08Bltl8)(C)nBJ 


tu PM 0BHB Sreto 11 7 13_ 
-23«todMd- 


3 MKBOR VBfTUC P5) (DrHaokSBCIwcJS*toOdl90 

BUaCMD(LHl)MlVn)JQifldn90 

32 uMaWTTM.[U)Pf)(a»4*ilWnwietoIQBedin90 

4 MIBSMA(23) OVfcRBprtDHRI SBIIl 90 ^ 
PRMBE MJOeiCC (USA) « McUhN H CM 9 0 
BUSK (Ms JWn P Conneto J ftaw 9 0 



4.15 


7 0 toWREffl»R« 8 «P»)(tts Canto SjtaJiLEpe 90 

8 54 SUratoM(USN(14)(a»etemSK4MMBB 

-Sdsdarad- 

BEnMG 2-1 OoavnAH, 5-2 Private tetote 7-3 Btoteawd, 64 8 *rar Rteg, 84 Kadrara, 
124 Rash, 2S4 oIRM 

1994: Pud, s caste 2 8 8 M Fam 11-2 (M Bel} 10 «n 


[3715 


CROWTHER HOMES HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£12,000 added lm If 


001000 SECRET Wf (000(7) ffl HltoeMCBnean 5 100 
O0S5W WZA«.(USA)(U8)C5AAn)DMcheto4l00-. 



J Can! 14 


1 t myyi 

2 004135 

3 000602 

4 042000 

5 416006 

6 201540 

7 101360 

8 100010 

9 302000 

10 206240 

11 505003 

12 124156 

13 303131 

14 261240 


CORAL SPRINT TROPHY HANDICAP (CLASS Q) 

£20,000 added 8f 

RtUBTOff pR)tte(te)(AJifcteRMKQ)DBin0m4baa3913 IteraverlS 

CmeS04CMD|B99))m9teFUWRl5ans)RAMust497 SSmd»7 

SHMMMC(31)8nfflDbmtonril)RHacaan39 7 DernOrNtiimiS 

LDRD0UWR (21)(D)0AstVRJaiteWJM596- 1 Stock P) 23 

ZBBTSIMNCER(BSN(7)|Dt[MaiRtedcBaB]f)ElkBn495 J Carol 2 

HRSimaFl«ssnNPfflmo*AMaMcMiNi«e)JEunBe693 M totem 1 

FSVKIQNMBVpi)(B}OtetonBltacRnodPtecr392 HBfcchfl 

GHMRMMRRMnrpfflmiewiiyteHU Cham 590 IMtofll 

H>WR)tenia(7) miteVitonHto^CteBe) RHtti«s98 12 RCodbnneia 

«!0E(21)(COtCtayFtoweBllteJtanHtoa58U IFERnU 

HGHBaRNCraMObtoriaaRacmgQdiOKieBtaiilPFelptoflBll totem 20 

DOUBLE BOUNCE (7) p) (Ms P Scad-Dun^ P kten 588 L Dettori 19 

HBDMBM. UU) (BQ m (ihm Horn Shoes Batneo) ten S W 3 8 a— to abode 12 
5nnoS(2Dn0U»GanttiTDBaaui3B5 DemHcKssaaSa 


BETIMG: S4 Swab, 7-1 C a aiwwh e CBe yc d ua, 61 toiatol Blue, Ifc o g J i to m tonaeS, 1642e- 
Jka, 124 &ttoa,OMHbm, 14-1 nttere 
1994: Hrineneirar 4 8 8 i FeaWig 14-1 (Mrs J Romden) 27 an 
FORM OWE 

There is wflue B be had vatti SAGEBRUSH ROUER who ran a creckar on his tost run back 
tom a toy-oil when short -headed by Mary’s Casa caw the ter seven last month and Then 
had his run checked In Smnati's Newmarket handcap last Seturday. I think (Ns come. 
Wim ra bond, wfl Bun han bena. Semoh mifflit wail a> off a toa price here wkh Alex Greeve 3 
rfcing him from an outside drew Zap® n dWhcutt to wetgi up. He travaUed smoothly for 
much of the any In Mo-Addab's Ascot handicap (tost race since June) lest time outthe re- 
sponse was SmflBd at the business end. If It was amply a case of The race befog needed, 
ho Should go wed. S ele ctio n: SAGEBRUSH ROLLER 


ETS 5IAMFDRD BRDGE CONDflKMS STAKES (CLASS Q £8,000 
added 2Y0 7f 


3821 TRHBMEI{lffl(D)0«armSSlu8JDmapBO. 
34210 5UU2MH OfflOfoal SmemMRHobEhead 8 12 _ 
1545 BOSS ME (19) (Bnse Ntomg R Ham 8 9. 


J> C p dir mi 2 
L Dettori 4 


IB BUU/RCH (19) (D| (Roden Cooped PVtMyi 8 9 . 

-4l 


JJaooOTNe«[5)3 
DHmtoonl 


BBIWte 54 tola K— to, 2-1 BeBeva Mi, 3-1 MHntt, 10-1 Smttodi 
19B4: Masga 2 8 11 R Hte 7-2 (P Mtitayn) 3 ran 


WORCESTER 

HYPERION 

2J5 FWry PWk 2SS The Bud Ckd> 3v2S Mr Prime- 
time 4.00 Partfament Hafi 4J30 Time Enough 
5.00 Good insight SjOTHppjgio 


GOING: Gi.hI ui Finn (Good hr places). . 

■ Uii-haml cuiraO, VirR NUsighta. teiff M W and 2 20^ r m^ 

■ RaiTLinir^n « hi the A44H her Mw Severn- WwcjW' 

" MU, ]m away: ADMISSION: Member* 5 TtaersalhSB; 

iSS CAB PAIUL- Fte: pknle area Si 


I AO csrw 

NEBS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Seal Sfayt fc- Wjwonti . Dock- 

m Stiimta. PtonplOo (MB) wtm it ftontaefl on Mondy 

^DISTANCE WNKOSs lUater OfTno- (S JO) has been sent 
mriis |y r ftrrfaff &mc Kmlchohn. Throfriw A 


11 293000 M.SKEnC208)(CD}RPnce9100 

12 50500- MMimDM«{127}(D)KWtene510a 

— IB- 

13 RJU-35 BOIBRMQIBMaffljSpBanngSlOD — 

14 UR45 CKX0rC(9)WG turner 4 100 

15 064024 NO BOMS (3D (D)R BtiW 11 100 
IB 0P99 WEB DEE (798) J M Baxter 8 100 
17 QPmi IUBn8M(514AWfam910O. 
***wmwetottl 0 tttow/ioriiJfcapteW«: 4 IS»e«flKiaeil»toir 0 te»' 
er » 12fo Bbtonton Queen SniOh Qdone Ssrflfo, Ifo BBns 9sf 7»i Odb 
D ae A Kotjnjn 9x 5b. 

BErnMS44.ftkytedt.Slljii«aMoodJtBtaA84Btelatete«a7nllfo»t 
Mart, 8-1 Rdwrite Qaeere Atom* Mac. 124 Dttecra, IB-1 otbara 

BROADVKAS NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 
(DIV I) £4,000 added 2m 7f 



0- WSKTHETMBC087) H HsasnOto 5 110 DteB^wr 

HMEGO HSF K BudC 5 11 0 AI 

55P- !■ PRREINE (22S) C Boxte 5 11 0 01 


6 - HOBN A FUSE (IM) JRUpscr 4 10 13 
0653-2 UIODIHFCIfflUsLMqhy41013. 

4 um£ coon CM) E Beer 4 10 13 HrRlutea n nW 

1350- DGWN(B8SICBnd5109 GHvaffl 

05-OP VRKWOFIW(2fflHOtosr51D9 tacqal Cftor 



9 002044- TUROLDUSpAS] P Oaten 10 10 7 i 

10 423132- MMG01S 0EBI P4Q (D) J M Bndfcy 8 10 6 N 

11 323U33 S1ABUP(4)(CO)RBudtorllU)6 


BETTVKS: 3-1 Dev Do, 7-2 Cnrtf (fEstnnai, 5-1 Itoie EncaCB, 6-1 Hag- 
wod, Sltortaasadar RoyHe, Hanyqp, 14-1 atian 


5.00 


BETIMto ftA&tacfar tafltoi, 4-1 U RhoateL M. Ur PriawtiiM, ML Bom 
S atteQ 20-1 Hktm A Maa, 344 Mck Tbt took; Dating 20-1 otter* 


4.00 


DIDBERTON HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
O £6^00 added 2m 4f 110 yds 


BROADWAS NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 
(DIV II) £4,000 added 2m Tf 

4F23-21 SBU.MNB(7)(D9 JMBadeyl0117 MrRJokaion(5) 

064102- BUCkEUBW tl82) T Foma 7 111 H 

10PPWJ COURT MEUXBr (7) P Mchds 7 11 1. 

QWP0 DAHA FORT p 8 ) RBudder 911 J_ 

90600 FBBMM (15) K BBhop 6 11 1. 


-A P McCoy 

—B' 


2.55 


ocl CLEVELODE AMATEUR RIDERS SELLING 
^*>1 HANDICAP HURDIE £2,400 added 2m 

311)2 rrr*L w ”? 

icso-i. DB9DS7 P®®) B (CQ 8 lee 12 11 10 MrHBhwAg 

^10 WBLOOM (7){D) MultAipbf 7 110 JUMP Jam (B) 

ISa n 

40,«»i VBWO(BON(lfi)M»MRtotoM510S2™ 


ss sBRisar^g 

t££ ESaiSe nan wgbbbnb 7103 


1 W3U-12 CAMW 8 S RWKX (14) (CD) Ms J PBsnsn 8 11 7 W I 

2 005844 DGHTTBGHrCW) MlHDwoor 10 111 D leaky 

3 4648U- HOCrSnN6{2tQ)Nh*dnr>0BMs611 3 CUnraBm 

4 60P2S5 KHAZtet Pffl R fttotorsin 7 11 1 

5 V MUOR MNBi (S32J 9 Baking 7 11 1 Atory 

B 5(0005- 0UHMZZBP4fflJMiaM6111_ 

7 HPB5WJ SAWCHTSaarpaiM Churches 711 

8 133Q20- 1HE BUD CUB (21fflK Beley 7111- 

9 BPISAf aSHMfRMCESS(7)MaMJones7101O ~ 8 McCQat 

10 41/5W L0RNAe«.(5B6) RNnerBlOlO tePHeriteP) 

BETTMfc M Caatotfc TMm; 3-1 IMy Stefca-llbeBal Cte», *-llw - 
■w4tte, 100 . flMha PriNroa. 16-1 Mfflar Rtoarc ftoeari. 20-1 cOhx 

OF NOVICE HURDIE (QUAmEH) (CLASS 

E) £2^00 added 2m 2f 

1 64435-1 9IWESEnap2O)SItoflBr51110- — -CtoteTItoteB 

2 11- ECBdOR PRUflBS C147) N 5 11 0 ■ 

C Iterate* 

3 OQW00- KHMlWArapte*tofcni5110 ****(7) 


6U42F-4 PHOlMB<rHML(15)(D5R0Biey9ni0 _H1 
MFU4- DUMUXIWUOGE(22qCBmra8113 

32154-F SAURJHI (7) 68 P Dteun 8 10 S Wl 

V423P0 SOOIONI CHS) (BIJ R O’Steen 9 10 7 . 


3^25 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 11P404- ASK1HEB0TIBWDR 047)6 Baking 9 100 A P McCoy 

Mtaoi Kht tow tends* Ktft Mk Die Gowmor Sri fib 

BEnWB:»4Dteterotflril«.33H4A*TtoQnw»w31ParttaBiartltaH, 

saflorJra,3S0Scefe»I 


BAST0N FORD HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
F) £3^00 added 2m 

F31222 HUMriUPpfflRDrtai83110 RDromady 

UPCS23- C0NHDrBBIRU«L(iafflGBMlng8117 — APMeOoy 
500833- AMBtSSADOR 90T2L£(127) MesABojd 7U6QHcCoaT 
112-124 IMGS 00 D (ffl ) Mulns 10 11 5 Sn*taa(7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 6P420O- TMSWitniMiBaitB(M()]Clitann6111_. 

BHTWfc 9-4 Coert MetodK 3-1 Seel Rkg, 4-1 Bead tatijfflL 64 Rocco, 
8-1 VtoaMagM Belffla*, 10-1 BretoilgM, 2S-1 others 


3P9230- 8000 NSBHT (MU) C tonate 7 11 1 . 

2F2P3- ROCCO (20ffl S Shemooe 8 111 

0Q540P- StDRHDB lUi (Ute P Dafev 7 11 L. 


5.30 


PEACHLEY HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
O £4,750 added 2m 4f 

13P41P- flOBMU5nC{2O6)mJO , Ste61110 MAHtagocald 

475306 COUIURE SFOCKMOS (7) (C) (0) J Matoe 11 11 6 

Wl 

5615-21 PHMNtiJD (ffl G Baking 7 11 5 6a) 


-A P McCoy 


221221- DEM DO (ZOO (D|N HMtawi 8 111 HAHbgwtei 

BSFffl- JHWttBflfCP«)CBriad9m .WMawton 

56MSU- T« smwtpoffl OTC ante 611 JL 


22-P42F SPBteatPBE (30) WROSufaen ID ID B -JO D ctero 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
B 
7 

a 

9 

10 

Mitrum aetftt IOsl Due Handcap HDpimo 9a 13a 
BEn«0:3-l Ptetote. 7-fl Gn Daeatoi. IM Cortuw Stecjdnga. 5-lTMp- 
ytono. 6-1 ktoMar of tin* 8-1 Clever Roast, 1*0 Men, 204 otter* 


4AP B£VERREWRR(S«6)NtoBBn0aHK6113 jCUamtea 

3P6441- HASIBI0F-nior(lS8)(D)Cltoter7ll3 DPnhar( 3 ) 

rzaa snsrKD(BlfflRFiannaanHn«am7111_BMcCnrt 
35 Q 10 O LEAD VOCALIST (UK) ID) R Row 6 10 10. 
lfiRlM RAF1&B(7)MJMaatey6l0a N 

PF5FP0- T3C1BUMEY (283) C Band 7 10 0 HDnaraody 

2401-4 UBFHANO (72) ffJ) MisJ Cad 5 10 0 Ttert 


Osborne’s day 

Jamie Oshome recovered from 
s nasfv schoolmg ac ” c ^ t °" 
Thursday to land a double at 
Cheltenham on fothcr Sky and 

East home, who niay go for next 

month's Mackcson Gold Cup. 


iNQE Pg^ENT 

Horse Racing 


Commentary W» - HI ITS 


.mu n.iii Mian' ****** 

wEdapeaJSPfwtaeratteBrt- 

ton ** 1111 



ASCOT 

YORK 

BANGORl 

WCESTIK 

HEXHAM 

CURRAGW 




20 ! 

202 

203 

all 


... r . ■- rt -| NUMARK HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS Q £4,000 

• •• >. *>• - V-v3 l 3 - 05 ! added 2m if 

.-wJwrSF??.. 5 --. ■"* i an. nacEtoEeaooMtafflRieeSiiiA 


^ COCK BANK NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS D) 3YO 


HYPERION 

2JJ5 All Clear 2L35 James The First 3.05 Dtibura 
3.40 Tus Of Peace 4JL5 Adtfir^ton Boy MS CWco- 
dari 5^0 Supreme Lady 


Pl2DSS!MSta^eore»enm.ta32fiydfc&irosel6fownflBj«^ 

^ trf Wrexham nwjuiwtlro of A525 an d 

dDek Sft Comm £4 (under-16a free «9 metawre*). CAB MMX. Free. 


JHtafr 


RD4000- H*BIABAD{14CIJRHotoKhaad61110 

124- KAIDK{MQJCair4119 

036110- DUmJRApWj A JBW3 71013 

011324- ItAWB (USA) fKO)MJMacME4 10 13 IE 

220=38- QUCXSnmBCNH 20 DBteKlSlDS IBraEJJbM 

1263- UXCH3KC154)[DI CA1bi4106_ 

420030- BNriBfflBI(262)WBnrinjma610O 
-Sdsdared- 



£3,500 added 2m If 

SHffTMG IIOON (3ffl p) FMan 11 B. 

CMCODNBDMdiaisinllD 

COURT NAP 5 Metor 11 0 


.A MW** 
Jllbn 


SIS 


ah 


nil nm 

wmiNEM W TBE SP«N X»I6i AB Ow (2XC) wro ta 

jSoaSSv LDNG4WSWNCS 

to been sent 191 mflKby Sp Pa tom te»a»m. Sores’ 


ldteim**(8*30B.to*tor*Sora BIB N l,t: fi i,D 3*fin8ri®- 

BOtm 7-< Nafcri, 7-2 Drtnn*, 9-2 T«faiTlie Gfito^ 6-1 KWtak, 7-1 Qofck SB- 

to Bdr J2-1 Lew Rtec, 14-1 «*« 

A 7I1 WILLIS CORROON HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 

|o.4U| D j £6 ( 5oo added 3m UOyds 


4 

awmorai t rtMuVM 1 0 


5 

0 HRMW (TO) n Mneh tt (1 


6 



7 

8 

5 W(E BARflDW DOUN (IS) Ms5 U Rowland U 0 — 
OCEAN HflNR N VentnOnan 11 0..». — 

fiery 1 pm 

9 



10 

0 THE CAPE DOCTOR (21) A 6 foffar 110 

JFTHtay 


TDSHBAWXBBniUO- 
6 ARLAWE EWR P tfen 10 fL 


PTTtEI ovrevoll NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
2-05 n £3*00 added 2m 4f 

— _L U — mhhi Mitmi pHtntom 


JtDotek 


50- UCW FW •** H IW0S 5 11 fi 

422-421 AiiagB(7)MPw4111 ; 


JlSSaBh 


JFTHtr 


6 M 050 - oamat crar ok) w »w e u □— 

umaSHe«CI3fflWBMfiM*530O- 

(Vfffap. CEOira IA* (427) F Jon»n ? ^0— 
OTOV MADAM WP&a*7 6100. 


AStetet 


1 ap m* BSH0PS BUIC P4) (CO) Mss 9 11 11. 

2 0Q2U-1U WB0FPBraMeBriing8114 

3 3GF140- SMBH7DOCI4J){CD)MisJRtuan7105. 

4 32131-4 SRX> DC WUiBt (2D U Bvara 6100. 

5 ISm 1BBI MEU3W(38fflWBsl6a 12300- 

-SdKtorad- 

AeiHinn inter* IfbiT Tbrhnnrihew^n-TnnTTwHkfiffWMl TffwrMiHliIjrnrr 

an. 

BB ( w e 7-4 8 lgofPrace,M HT ra m a Weill , 3-lSBkll tea, 7-1 Sop ttetotim 
32-1 Ttoer Mttaly 


11 

32 

13 

14 

15 

• 15dacfaratl- 

BETm&UlteroteL 7-2 OtWMHH^USUfflteMonUStote, 124 Oort 
Nev »»« Norac Dari^w; U^-Utoeml LmJ» 20-1 eOm 


lAHNSWOOOLAWRHainaietrilDQ- 

MIS DEUCHT S Dxriie 10 £L. 

sawn GM tens 30 9 


-Eltorirodiiffl 
J4 Wtertn (7) 
jink Broun (7) 


_TB«y 


6ft ll«^.te»taaaril» 

tto OA USB Srateft 2U Ban 

pg- ff El SIADCP HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS E) £5^00 
added 2m Ifllflyds 

1 S2U15- JAMBTWnWWPWlOBTlin — 

2 S3342-T mooaigmRDIiteilPlUS^------- *_fi Pc—* 

3 PPUnF- WBTllPRtCSSS (1M| (CD) 0 6 ID 12 — « 

l MQJUnONp^WDHtfiwigiOO- »***« 

-4d*ete*d- 

in a. rte tlr* 


Q5| 

1 115021 

2 06U4-2 

3 FTP362 

A 003- 

5 23DD23 

6 32010 

7 PP- 

8 offpsa 

9 pew 

10 32331P- 

u lroafF- 


THELWALL MEMORIAL NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
D) £5,000 added 2m 4f UOyds 
WDriMW H90rp3)efttiroti7117^-. 

BENSON (XT) MF) N McovODMa 6 31 0. 

BAmEMtoOfflaHro7U0 

nwausi {ttfflKBMtySU 0. 


JtDebbta 
— TJnte 


EuruotisiMmmiitnM 6uo. 
uraammu(7)DBmq7U(L 


MASIB 08C»im (2B3) UroH Mec 6 110- 

MB 2 BtiomiABrai»aiia 

ONIHEIBHrttGte FUmriSUO 

IMUWtUfflWBite861S12. 


-JJMwptefS) 

MDoyra 

LW)<r 

JFTUcy 


Fn] BANGOR MARES OPEN NH FLAT (CLASS H) 
_J £2,000 added 2m If 

14- QDSfOFSPAira{26fflN1ira&»0aHB5UU SJome*[ 7 ) 

BOBBCSGMLi O’Shea 5 114 BQteyP] 

(V B0IDBBWFT(472)GB6ltag5114_— ______ aCBBaid 

42- WSSBRECWBl(192)MBlPlinimGU4 — MrHJIfcSerti] (7) 

lyirmMDID ROE) Paries 5 114 RHcCz%(7) 

RACTAH3 DAMN J L E^e 5 tt 4 0P« 

00 RUOUB' (14D) B 11 4 RDnb 

BUCKEU 0 MU M RMtand 4 113 Owy lyOM 

CLASSIC EUD0N P Bmen 4 11 3 

5- FtoMAM8EBD8ffl0 Blanch Dare 4 U3 5 


_D Bride* 


BGTMftM. 
top, Mewrao, 


1 JU» U73) G Chxte-Jae 6 10 9 

-Hriaete a al - 

MtemaBKlMBaaiMa, 74Itaurelaa,M 

04 


— Assam 
-WMcfMM 


10-1 


1 
3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
31 
12 
33 

14 
35 

15 

17 

-itdedared- 

BETTB^ 11-A Srere ws LodK 7-2 Qeera at Spades, 84 Tfe3fe(*le, Mu 6 reck- 

ueB, Ite HtiriM Rte 124 eaMuaain, 14-1 Rechran Itairo 204 athea 


KNOCnnrLAOrAC(«t£r4U3. 

LAWIDIS BPikct 4 U 3 

0 NORMANS DBBKT(20ffl SOM 4 U3— . 

IWSIWEU«toBSWW4113^™™ 

2- StPRBC LAO' (178) U&sH 1^4113. 


THE NUAUIE RUM ) M Jritasm 4 H 3_ 

T0UUKUEUSGHKngX4113. 


— SWyaoB 

ADfetiH 

JMMaDoyfT) 
IFTMbt 

MItofar 


sport 


ASCOT 


1.45 Ramoca: 

2JL5 SPOUT (nap) 

2.50 Smart Genwatkm 
3J20 Oh WTiataknight 


HYPERION 

3- 50 Bowden Rose 

4- 25 Brandon Magic 
5.00 Conspicuous 


GOING: Sort. STALLS: Straight courac - stands tide; round counw - treadc. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ Rlght-tHuul raurac with bating uphdl finish. 

P Come w Jem of A329 and A330. Access (mm M3 (Jan 3) and M4 (Jem 0J. RoU 
nation (eervkre from London tUtferioo) acfiouv coutw. ADMISSION: Ucmbew 1IC 
(Junkica 1 0-26 years, half price); Grandstand 510; SBver Bing 55. CAB PARK free. 


SIS 


Afli 


P LKADtNG THAINEHS WITH BUNNKBS: J Dwnlop - il winners, frwn 124 r .j» 
gives a saccess ratio o f lSJHb and a profit to a SI lewd wake of 549.41; M Stotuv - 23 
wnpco, 1 79 iuMhs, i 18%, -£2&34; 1 Cfosden 2 ^ I wmnert, 137 nnawra. I51HU 4:CL98; 
KHanDOa- 19 w ttataa , 244 nmnere, 73K, -579.79. 

P LEADING JOCKEYS: W Byan - 28 wtns. 162 rates, 16.4%. +51.13; J CmroQ -22 
wins, 205 rides, 10.7% -S46JM; L Dettori - 21 wins, 131 nden, 1 5.9% -547.64; hi E4- 
deiy- IB wbt5, 75 Tides. 2511% +514.33. 

BUNKERED PIKSr TIME; laflo Pi Varan o (vwoit Ji (3 JO); Gadjge Ivawted) A Bed 
Light (visored) £6.00), WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Inherent Mage (3D0) won 
at Riffctock on Swarriny; Bowden Bww (350) won ai BngiLm on Suidoj; 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Prince AaOa. (4 236) to been acre 2U miles byMJrtin- 
Hon from MkWeham, Nonh Tftrkrtilie; Emmcn (3JX)) & Coastal BtafT I3ii0l mU. 238 
wiiw fry T D Barren from Mannby; Nnth Yortato 


1.45 


AH6LD AFRICAN HOLDINGS AUTUMN STAKES 


(CLASS A) (Listed) £20,000 added 2YD lm 

311 BEAUCHW 1 HNG (3ffl (D| IE Pmed J Difop 8 12 

22 BnSIff TCHtME CZ3) IfchnEGUBSJ D Lou B 11 . 


BBC1 


RAMOOZ PKS) (32) pjfrfcl Satan) B tofiuy 814. 


J Arid 4 

>Q Carter 3 


5a STORM TOOOPBl (26) (D) HH Pwa* Fand Saknan) M Ced B 11 . 

5 344116 UMOOSIEmmiMsGflantNSDwSB 

-5dadnd- 

BEIIHG: 64 Ba anriuanp Khg 7-4 Rbdhhb, 4-1 Stona Itoqw 6-1 Hratega, 12-1 La 


1894: Presenur«2 8 11 L Dettar 7-4 U GosObi) 4 ran 

FORM GUDE 

Hamooz is not just a nissaiy hone - ha finished second to subsequent Royal Lodge wiry 
nor More « Newmathet - and a Ine thiDLtoi Briflam Red ^<as hni rie beanTB ol Beancht 
Kktg. Despite an 81b rise m the weights for the Halt ran, Ramooz came tore last to first 
to cnise home In the rotter pound at Newtaayand Min the ngn sett of pregesroafomi 
to go close m the stronger race. But Pat Eddery on STORM TROOPER is likely to make 
d a real test from the tore after the con's denwlttion job on modest mats at Norangnam. 
He was prewouMy second to a decent sort m Ooidatream a NewasOe and, *Mh he abK- 
Uy to gariop tfnoufJi the soft, he bs taken to ourn off Ramooz. Beaurttarep King Is kn- 
pravir^ with each race, thougi £ ironed m the soft. He won easfyfoni Madya (staUemate 
of Romoazj at Haydock last ume wnh Paul Ode’s Bntiant Red beaten lour lengths In third. 
He (fed win uath plenty In hand, but Bflllam Red was beaten even further by Ramooz at 
Newbury aftenwrda. Bright Haritago is another on the soft far the fits time and has to 
Improve after faring to see off Jam Goscen’s Danesman at Y&rmouih, iWe La Mwatte 
e a filly wtth a strif task agenst the colts. Se l ection: STORM TROOPER. 


2.15 


PRINCESS R0VALS1AKES (CLASS A) (Group 3) 
RHies £50,000 added 3m 4f 


BBCll 


116032 SAR3N MAID (13) (D) (Stoh litahammecflL Cumn 4 9 0 WRSaUonl 

222116 HAflHRH(USA){lffl(P)|A0dUbhAfflBH8(4uy386 JU toots 2 


141112 LABBBI (USA) (49) |D) (BF) fftanlan AI Mafooum) J Dunkip 3 S 6 — 

2164 BOWL CMCLE (13) Cfentai Sud) R Cherttn 3 6 6 

634053 SNQWIOWN (13) IR E Sapaa) P Oiappte-Hyan 3 86 

12 -Q 131 sifoiff(ra(a))a84noHtecnRChniin386- 

- 6 ( 


-WCwsnS 
_J KDwfcyS 


JIM 4 
-»Ertta(y6 


BEmNCfc 7-4 Spout, 5-2 Sam MakL 3-1 Snowtown, 8-1 HoOto, HnyW Cbds, 12 -lLMribeb 
1994c DanCM Bfoom 4 9 0 W R Swattun 10080 (M Stota) 7 ran 
FORM GUDE 

The surprising aspect of the Hanea States here a fortnight B0) was Sa»a Mtild being 
so outpaced in the early stages. She had her favoured cut *i the eound yet the fast ear 
ly pace set by Snowtnwn had her In trouble, fa Saxon Mart’s credit she finely reded in 
Snowiown oriy for SPOUT to pounce on the ouiade to beat her almost two lenfflhs. Spout 
meets Saxon Maid on the same terms and this promising fl)K who Is over her store prab- 
lems, shnM, W theory, improve more than Saron Mart being a year younger. The chances 
of Saxon Maid reversing the form depend terjply on the amount of rain that teas here. 
hiynnw she has proven at* fey in the heavy Snowtawn was having her first rui for three 
months so she may have more fa ova. Bui she b now 3tbvwiBe with the other pair. thoi^Ji 
the resuft last ome showed to a degee how unlucky she was in the May hU Stakes 13 
months ag> when live lengths behind Spout (second to Mambteh). Royal Chcte and 
Hagwah were a long way behnl Spout last time, whle wmnmg handcapper LabRioh 
was mBes behind ^out when she made a winning debut at Newmarket Selection SPOUT. 


2.50 


MURE HANDICAP (CLASS B) £20,000 added to stakes 

lm 2f 

201600 ALMZZAF(7)iCD|(VMYnxtnartRB RAkriuti597 MMilS 

034130 HOHBO’RESSpjtDFAfoon) IBaktag390 WREMUanll 

101300 srmALIMIM^nMfadloto Oveseffi. HoU^l JDurtop5811 PtoriErfcteiy9 

138400 BUBMNG (USAHUJ W (Wetia Dasmafi G HancoO 3611 NF«rttl4 

124220 RDMEByB0WL(13)iniFWMeaai)IBMtng3810 D&mfflS 

3-3IB10 BRStolUa3)<niSkPMpO|tertcnHlRChattxi4 89 TQteU 

064104 KDRARH (S5) (B H Vtxrid C Rdian 3 8 8 MRobsrtsB 


0-20210 QUAIfflAlff (USA) (24) IK AbttaN H Oecd 4 B 7_ 


JteEifeteyS 
IRridlO 


0-65000 GRHNCRUSAIfflt(21)(0)tO»eleyfW l Stljfl)MS«iJB487 

10 34P-100 SMART GBEMOON (7) (D| fGea^ Wart) Ltxd Humstxi 4 B 7 MHrayffll 

U 3CW322 BAU.B0WN (7)(W(CVLiws) D7Txjm58 7 A1MMro(5)2 

12 006002 sa»10U8(lffl9ltaDBtoHByne5tLB(»Heng587 KDpfoy7 

13 231664 CASPWLiy (195) (Harretai N Makmxn] D Itatey 385.. 

14 S30245 HA8DT DANCER (43) gterL (toon) GLMoora382. 

15 00-3010 R0HOS<87)CD)(C Shiacates) P 0*3 81 CRrtlir4 


-ISdedmd- 

Mninun Mfflfic ^o «» ottr 6B 7ft 3ro Ba lft Due Imfcap wejtfas: &ten Dreader 3sr 6ft 
Sneri ftnaratton 8S 4ft BS1 Gown A Senas Sst 30. 

■ETIWBE 5-1 Qarorirax 7-1 Hok Exproro, 8-1 Agnail tofl Bown, 9-1 tentlcflM, 10-1 SpadM 
Damn, 12-1 6raM Cresadft M-l oflms 
3994: Aljarof 4 9 1 i Vfeever 7-2 (R Ahitent) 11 ran 


3.20 


WHUMOTT DDQON CORNWALLJS STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 
3) £35,000 added 2YD 5f 

100220 EASIBWPR0nEISP3)<D>MEJMPuite9)GlMGB12 Friday 7 

T 3323 2 MUBffo (26) (D) Martian AJMaMoinJ ahfc8I2 iCnoal 

11020 SACRAMBIID Pffl |D) ffltri A loyse Ftaevel B fowk [BaO 8 12 RWrtew«ri5 

032133 Hffl MAN (10) [Me 4 V Robjhw M C hsnnon 8 12 MEAteyS 

111121 WESTCOUm MACK g3) (P) (K Hodjptn M WEasraPyB 12 )lfoM2 

244142 MMUCU(23]{D|(PDSaffl)TDBaion8 7 KDedayS 

441 OH WMDWmHT p2) Offl IDaek D Ctoel R Wtoa 1 8 7 MMb4 

-7 


BETTWQ: 2-1 MobtaQ, 114 Westawrt ktaffle, 4-lKaoecu. 8-1 Earirn Ptoptaris, Oh MlhMMBfflK 

lD-lSrrmwrtn. the Mm 

19B4c Msffiam 2 8 11 J Hfewer 114 (M Jotinsun) 7 ran 


3.50 


WILLMOTT DIXON HANDICAP (CLASS B) 
£20,000 added 5f 


BBCJJ 


403100 HBU) MB1HI (7) (D) (Bnan Ma*n) J ODonogiuB 4 9 12 . 
651420 NO EXTRAS (14) (D) fiv Hgnnl 6 L ttxxe 5 9 10 . 


200002 Hffi DOSE (7) fCD) (Mahmood M-Shuatal R Hannon 3 B 5. 
336400 JWUMPS(UHD)UTtoxa1IBaUng4 94. 


00-6001 NHfflBffMA«f7)(DI0teDanol«rSta(yJWI4irB91- 
235004 LAGOIfe WRAHO (12) (D) (NnmaWadocnj J Bmy 391 


PHcCab«(3)6 

.S Whfcrortto 10 

JRBU7 

M HMt 18 

PMEddnyl2 

G Carter 9 


301106 LORD HKH ADIBML (OUfl {Zffl (D) O b R aong QD) C EBsnri 790 TQnbB23 

4063S-R SSGMEUMAL (126) (D) (the PBT Gnxip) G Hanaod 38 13— — — JVCtariilS 

310100 NAME THE Till* (21) (CD) (C H3nximD P HtowfoE 4 8 13 Fto Eddery 19 

060513 WMD0U(7)m(F3sktefey)Misl5roal4 812 WR S w totoi 20 

606044 CALL HE 7M SUE (M) (CD) OKash (TppngOrnrci) N TnMBf 5 8 12 — Jff Naaoee IS 


-Earn (TBonnea 5 
1 24 


006054 SASEEDO (USA) (ffl (0)(S fusUi WffGorman 58 11. 

015050 fat JOEY (USA) (21) (D) (Mb A G Smsi P Mwply 6 8 8 . 

126631 B0HDB4 ROSE (ffl (D) (Lnw Bouden Sinfeae) M Bbnrirad 368 MBfeM(S)8 

015423 CCHSnL BUFF (30) (D) (Mft D E Sftarct T D Baoon 3 8 7 K Dwlay 22 

213001 TWCE AS SHARP (ID) (D) (ftmia Taeftr) P Hams 38 7 PMteraa21 

400000 ASHTim(VQ(CD)iUs5Aioyna)BPe8lcelDS6 — J VBtinaa (7) 18 

441252 WUD0mS»(7)(TWNrtitls)RCi«ns385 PPHnqtiy(5)4 

122524 LAW SHERW (13) I0HE J Man®n| M W EflMerty 4 8 3 W Cattail* 

■yrtvA CHEWIT (134} (BaAaid (1034) Lxnted) A Moore 383 — 

000600 ANNS PEARL (14) (D) (Mrs Pad LfivnWJ His 4 81. 


JtofyUarii U 

.ilHaniy(ffl2 


303010 NMX9Uttl«E(3)P)lPi«lJx«m<kx*iyl URat»sawv<k^ 

255230 SIOLEN MSS (10) (D) (HOW Hacng) M WEastrty 3 7 9 Manta Dwyer (7) 17 

320600 AONA{28) (1A Eftkeil ROSUfcan 6 79—— NVMey(3)l 
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-24 decimal - 

BEJUKL 7-1 Coastal Bine, 8-1 Uasera Mafflc, 32-1 Cafl Me Ha Bfae, Price As Shay, Uedtar- 
Iroe, 14-1 Bowden Roae, 16-1 No Extras. Hre Dean, lakadon. Stolen Has, tbmtaaTsa); 
20-1 taysenpee. Mane That Bine. Ssseeda 2S-1 others 
1994i Cape Memo 3 9 3 B Thomson 12-1 (D ChacpeS) 23 an 
FORM GUIDE 

Fin Dome is an interesting one hare despite hewngn to do on die book. He isasted to 
reverse Haydock running with inherent Mage or Gft worse terms, but has John Reid, 
who won on him here last backend when the coit was with Terry MBs, back on board. In- 
herent Magic is an tn-form mere wtm an Dbatous trance wire the ground id her Unrig. 
lhou&i she will find Uradoa a toiler meJ tnts ume after Haydock trikadou meets her 
BA) better and surpassed himself earlier at Newcastle when beating Lucky Parties on ens- 
advareaguus arms. But the one they ta have ta contain is TWICE AS SHARP, back wnh 
tvre runs after a rest and a wwier ftom Coastal BUT at Newcaatle 10 days ago. Coastal 
Huff ms returning from a tayoff then and wdl go dose here on his fourth to Ftaiyston 
Wew m the seftteh Bound at Newmarket in June. But Twice As Sharp can also improve 
further and connections are sweet on his trance now he has plenty of cut m the {pound. 

mua be in with ewry chance with compete** damner Tony Whelan taking 
off 5Tb. Body drawn in Royal Dome's race at fork on Wednesday, he had earirer returned 
to form at Chester on he favoured sottish ground and meets Takadou (fifth) on 31b bet- 
ter terms. CaB Me rot Blue, a winner here two years agi. has 0 ven signs of retumrg 
to form. Heenc Saaaado both hare daims on tftar prararsiy to Spaniards Qose hare a 
tntrtght agp. Logo 01 Varaao has the chance to do better now the rains haw armed, 
whae Tbodo tro ay and Lady Sheriff look beg of the others wwh their low wtagm. 
Selection: TWICE AS SHARP 


4.25 


HYPERION CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS B) £12,000 
added 2Y0 7f 

1620 NUANWKUSA) 18) (C)(HRHSiJBiNiinBdShriiJPCoie91 JQttauB 

110220 PRNCEASUA(28llinRJDaneiSlMJdRton91 
310 WIATBM(U9) INOdfesnKfg) Rtemxi91. 


-MRdbtttsl 


IHddS 

-WRMobni3 

.RDartayA 


-Pat Eddary 2 


3211 B(UNDONMAGB(U)(PPBMdiadsodlBaUng813 - 

402 MBtiffTMERFlII ODiAJRcneidaCBrctana 11 

203831 OBERONS BW (13) (D) (Edwart P Wnfatt B Meehan 8 1L. 

-Brisdorari- 

BEntNQ: 7-4 Brauckw N*0e, M Prince Attto, 5-1 Kuantafl. 7-1 Obttttta 8 *y, 8-1 Mte tea, 
Hurylfea fifth 

1904: Critic Suing 2 8 U K Dartay U -8 (lady Hama) 6 ran 

DUKE OP EDINBURGH HANDICAP (CLASS d £15,000 
added lm 

NttafqrP)« 

— A Htiaton (5) 14 
Pad Edday 10 

-M (toner 2 
-VStatoyl 
— TQriiaiB 
-XDtttayll 


5.00 


010464 TOUIOUtS RWffiRA 03) (CO) Ltrns J Pans 5 IQ D„ 

013021 MOW DANCE (14) (QtGVItagqfi Lwb 3100- 


150400 FR0GMARCH(U5A)(21J(D}llcn]Cnetsea WRtem59 13. 
412200 AMMKABB(7)(AMSca)BHbnlxiy399. 


112-550 FLASFEN (USA)(41) (LTOjamMRBCiigCU^ MarfinMsa0a4 98-„ 

010400 STAR UANAGBt (USA) (21) 0)) EM Artriil P 0* 596 

222153 SHARP REBUFF (2fo (D) (DM Ann) PMskn 4 9 4. 


01 TARAm^n(toJQuerariiNCm0ian394 M Dates (7) 21 

000120 MBIBt BM (Ml (RU MtivKCUal ConsuiQnCiJ H Guest 39 3 .W Canon 12 

10 244063 EVER SO DWCAL (89) (D) Oh? PadEy PUTteSJ P Hans 5 9 K Srtebren fi 

822121 C0NSFK2J0US(2ffl(UsieniiyMtaaaiLGQADeS592 M Roberts 4 

612004 EUR0IBffnHERS8,(I6){B)(B»talrGiixp|RAlielliiSt391 MEddoy23 

010410 SHARPTI SMART (U)lKH BuM B9AW3 91 WNwwU 


13 

14 164350 OUNnSDSCWUS CM BWynePWBrtKllflRl Hurtr®tai390 M Hte 22 

15 335050 mOS(3ffl(MisQn5(rePanng)NMbltar7B12 ecwtarld 

16 550600 6409E (7) (D) [I B R Ledure Lull 0 Mona 4 S ID __R Price 18 

17 041066 RED UOKT (DF) A van OeUet) Lad Hunvotan 3 6 9 )RBkll5 

IS 600504 jU$fHARWp«WlMJftoilMRto487 ACtakO 

19 0620CO WNGOSP BCH (13)1D) (Ku la* Radr® Pr.f!,DSEnp) M Ryan 686. 

20 166000 GREENCnY(77)ntaMOariailAWu3384. 

21 000420 CRESTED KNKHT (80) 0*5 B anreafi C Hogan 383 — 

22 540312 DUB1D (30) W (H C PwrwOBra LB) M BtaHrao 4 8 3 — Rtini © B 

23 603003 SPECnXEJM(53)t)JHanm4JODeK0UB67 7 NtoUel9 

-23<tad#rtd- 


MWmum oe(ghc 7a to. Due hardrap Mtf* SpeoatlB Jn 7sf 3ft 

BETIBn 76 CaMptaMM. 8-1 wgw Once, M Tbq|a» Briaa, lD-i tamo, 12-1 E«(U 

Tha Babti, Erar So IfrieM, Sterji RabA M-l ottea 

3994: T 0190 U& Riuera 4 a 4 S Lan^n 14-1 U Pearce) 21 ran 









York contemplate business as usual after United 


The nature of fame was delivered 
to York Gty’s players late on 
Tuesday nighL “fm "sure you’ll all 
want to congratulate them," a 
disc jockey in a local nightclub 
said, “after a fantastic win over,” 
a pause, “Manchester City,” 
They had a bigger Coca-Cola 
Cup prize, of course, Man- 
chester United, but in a city not 
known for its football passion 
facts do not always remain mtacL 


Glamour, neither, as York hit 
earth today with a match against 
the team immediately above 
them in the lower reaches of the 
Second Division, Wrexham. The 
crowd will reflect the change, 
dropping to nearer the 3,600 av- 

r The attendance wi^be 
smaller but standards will have 
to be higher according to their 
manager, Alan Little. *A11 right 


it was Manchester United,” he 
said, “but if we’d made some of 
the mistakes against a Second 
Division side Fd have been 
furious.” 

The Coca-Cola Cup wiQ also 
be in the mind of Barnsley’s 
manager. Danny Wilson, whose 
side could be on top of the First 
Division tonight if they beat the 
leadas, Leicester, at Oakwefl. In 
his case die future will act as the 


Guy Hodgson on 

the weekend in the 
Endsleigh League 

spur rather than the imme diate 
past. Referring to their pairing 

with Arsenal in the third round, 
he said: “We did well against 
Newcastle last season in the 
cup and that gave us all a lift Fm 


hoping the Arsenal game will 
have a similar kind of effect,” 
MiHwall, two points behind, 
also have a chance of going top 
which would complete a 
momentous week after their 4-2 
victory over Everton at Goo<£- 
sononWfedDesday.Tbdosolheir 
record at Watford will have to do 
a U-tum- they have lost their last 
three games at Vicarage Road. 
Conversely their away form this 


season -three wins, two draws 
- is better than their home. 

Graham Thylor, of Wolves, 
and Sheffield United’s Dave 
Bassett are two high-profile 
managers anxious to improve 
home and away. Wolves, with 
two wins from 10 League games, 
travel to Ipswich, who will rive 
a debut to their £300,000 sign- 
ing from Celtic; Tbny Mow- 
bray. United, eliminated from 


the Coca-Cola Cup by Third 
Division Buiy, face Derby 
. County, a game matching two 
dubs with high ambition and 
lesser achievement this season. 

Stoke City are also struggling 
but hoping that the Dr Jekyll 
characters that beat Chelsea \riD 


than die less wholesome lot that 

have managed only three goals 
in five home League games. 


No one who was there could deny there 
weirdly divine about the Minstermen’s 


was something 
performance 


It was nothing new. the Man- 
chester United thing. Realty, it 
wasn't Been there, done that- 

Here in York, rheumy tap- 
room eyes still moisten over the 
ale as the names of the 1955 
side: ‘ftjigan. Phillips, Howe - 
Bottom. Wilkinson...' are re- 
canted with Bamstoneworth- 
like rhapsody. That year, of 
course, City became the first 
Third Division side. North or 
South, to reach the semi-final 
of the FA Cup, dumping the 
Blackpool of Matthews and 
Mortensen, the Spurs side of 
Btonchflowerand Ramsey (The 
Daily Express: NO FLUKE. IT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN SIX!) 
and Notts County, only to lose 
to Newcastle after a replay 
(Arthur Bottom’s disallowed 
goal in the first game is still 
growiingty disputed.) 

It is the sort of thing we do, 
providing hope and manna for 
the little dub, the little man the 
world over. And there are still 


a few arthritic memories that 
become sprightly at the thought 
of 1938 when it all began. 
Then, the Second Division 
leaders, Coventry, and the First 
Division sides. West Bromand 
Middlesbrough, were routine- 
ly disposed of on a pleasantly 
audacious jaunt to the sixth 
round, only to lose to Hud- 
dersfield. again in a replay. 

The latter-day triumphs in- 
clude, naturally, that famous 
1985 scuttling of Arsenal with 
a late Keith Houchen penalty. 
The following season, in the 
League Cup, we beat Chelsea 
1-0 at Bootham Crescent, 
though the 3-0 reversal in the 
second leg rather taints the 
memory of that particular feaL 

As with the heinous Bottom 
incident, there have been oth- 
er cases of bad luck. In con- 
secutive seasons, home draws 
against Liverpool in the FA Cup 
resulted in replays. In the first, 
m 1985. the Aufield side shad- 


ed it 7-0. However, the fol- 
lowing year a Keith Wahvyn 
“goal, which would have put 
us 2-1 up with 20 -odd minutes 
left, was annulled for no visi- 
ble reason and the game was 
lose 2-1 after extra tune. 

StSL it has all been grand stuff 
However, until a few weeks 
ago, the dub’s recent ineptitude 
in cup ties brought no optunsm 
fora return to those days when, 
in the 'Coca-Cola Cup, we were 
drawn against, of all teams, 
Manchester United. We like 
them trig, but not colossal 

On the morning of the first 
leg I instructed my bookmak- 
er to add two noughts to the 
12/1 on offer about City win- 
ning the tie. Afew mildly insane 
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on to a one-goal deficiL The 
more seriously deranged spoke 
of nicking a draw. But, among 
the realists, there was no han- 
kering for the taste of sar- 
dines. We were going to lose. 


Worse, it might be a humilia- 
tion. Best send the dog to the 
relatives for awhile. And move 
those ornaments. 

But, sweetness and light, 
how wrong we were. 

Eleven years ago the dear 
Lord above, in a perverse 
mood, sent a K gfttnmg bolt on 
to the city’s Minster. And per- 
haps it was in a mood Of belated 
contrition that, two and a half 
weeks back; he dedded that the 
team whose rockname beats the 
name of his house should bring 
the town some recompense. In-. 

deed, 20 minutes after the 
IdckroBLnoane who was there 


coukl deny there was something 
weirdly divine about the Min- 
stermen’s performance. Oft- 
leaden feet sprouted wings, 
the usually pragmatic passes 
from the back were sprayed 
around with laser precision. As 
for United, were they Scar- 
borough in disguise? Paul 
Barnes scored, scored again, 
and Ibny Barcas added the 
third. Hikory was made. Sub- 
lime, quintessential history. 
The greatest York City game 
evert Arguably. Probably. 


with Cole, Keane, Schmeichel 
and That .Gallic Chap return- 
ing to spoil the party. 

Come the maich, .come hor- 
ror when Dean Kiety, our bril- 


Orwere the lads ji 
You can see the funny sideof it 
now, of course. But it wasn't un- 


happily home in taxis all over 
town. Glassware was retrieved 
from holes in the garden And 


nightwear with the 
newly erotic logo “PortakabuT. 

Tbose^f us who were there te- 


sessions had to be held in the 
pub.~yfet there was aill that nag . 
png harness of the second leg 


a bashed-m face in the 3-0 de- 
molition of Hull City the week- 
end before. In the tap rooms, 
upper lips stiffened. These 
things are sent to try us. But to 
lose Deano, of aO people... 
Since United had poached our 
youth team keeper a week be- 
fore {only the most paranoid 
could smell a rat here) there was 
onty the 19-year-old AntfyWhr- 
rington left - 61 times on die. 
subs’ bench and never a first- 
team game. He would have to 
be a hero, a saint such as the city 
breeds. Hopefully. 

- At kick-off time, hopes were 
still afloat Thirteen minutes 
later, when the United we feared 
had lacerated the Qty defence 
and strolled to a two-goal lead, 
they were completety grounded. 


— - — y began to get a grip. And 
in the 3Sth minute they scored. 

In the second half it was all 
guts and sweat. Le Philo- 
sopher, a rare creature on 
Bootham Crescent curt strode 
a scything shot across goaL 
Cole threatened, but could not 
deliver. Then, with 10 minutes 
left, Scholesgave them a third. 
Now it was ratty 4-3 on aggre- 
gate. Tfcn minutes to go, and 
how the second hand of one’s 
watch snags at times like this. 
But we dug in. We had more to 
prove than this millionaire-lit- 
tered lot. And we survived. 

The smiles are unstoppable 
at the moment We arc trying 
not to be smug. As I said, h was 
nothing new. Realty. 

Oh, but thank you, God. 
Thank you! 


Team news 

Bar na l ay v L ai — t ar 

MoHj* Barnsley's on-ban Liverpool 
player, could replace striker Liddell 
(ankle). Leicester's Northern Ireland 
defender HHl can play. On-tom de- 
fender Rolling is doubtful. 

Chariton v flrimaby 
Charlton defender Rufus and striker 
Nelson return and Wffltams. back on 
a one-month contract, Is in the 
squad. Bc-Tbrino midfielder Banetri 
makes Ms league debut for Grimsby. 
Crystal Palaco v Suatfariaad 
Palace are expected to restore Reed- 
man and T&ytorJn attack. Sunderland 

had Phfl Gray. KefyardMeMBe 

released from inte rna tional duty. 

Huddersfield v Fart IMa 
On-loan Brawn returns at right- 
back. after being cup tied in mid- 
week, In place Dyson, v&le hope 
striker Mots (knee) wtrr be fit to play. 

vethaMptM 


Defender Mowbray mates his Ipswich 
debut after a £300.000 move from 
Celtic. StockweS (groin) and Marshall 
(hamstring) return. Wolves are ex- 
pected to be unchanged. 

om— v Portsmouth 
Oldham are expected to be un- 
changad. Rartsmouth include Durrtn. 
Wood and Dobson in place of 
Pethfck, Hall anti Russell. 

$tok* v Norwich 


udssonamdoUMlbLOBuidBrMiMeii, 
Orlypson and Devttn stand by. Nor- 
wich teenaesr O’Neill may make Ns 
oebut In place of suspended 
Sadie. Gum may return m goal. 

Watfowi v wnwtf 
Patme r mak^ his home debut tor 
m nWfieML MMrs ton- a 

backThstoherlsdotibifoLV^iaeik *■’ 

r^i^^6ommk«teW,wtthon- 
toan Black on stand by 

Weot Bron v ftoodlitg 

tehcroft may replace Hunt in 
«btons attack. CoMfeott again 
dejx^ftri Hamilton (toot). Rrati 
fataeperM&to^onir^ 

Any so Sheppard deputises. Jomt- 
maneger Quinn has been cleared 
to play by Northern Ireland. 
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McGhee marks out 


The writing is on 
the wall for Filbert 
Street’s ambitious 
young manager, 
writes Phil Shaw 

I n the reception area beneath 
Filbert Street’s imposing 
double-decker stand hangs a 
dayglo banner declaring: “The 
Future’s Marked Out". Mark 
McGhee came up with the word- 
play. and the early signs are that 
Leicester City wflfnol be marking 
time in the Fust Division. 

The writing is also on the wall 
in the Leicester manager’s office. 
A graph has three targets picked 
out: 51 points. Relegation; 74, 
Play-offs; 90, Champions. The 
curve plotting their progress to 
date shows a team on course to ful- 
fil McGhee's loftiest aim. 

Today, five months after the end 
of their latest brief sojourn in the 
Premiership, they take a two- 
point lead to third-placed Barnsley. 
Many Leicester supporters, 
accustomed to their side flitting 
between the divisions, might be 
satisfied to see OakweU 
temporarily replaced by Old Traf- 
ford in next year’s fixtures. 

‘Leicester have 
never been a Wolves 
ora Newcastle 
whoYe fallen from 
grace -the potential 
has been unfulfilled’ 

The 38-year-old McGhee, who 
was Alex Ferguson's first signing 
at Aberdeen and has plainly 
absorbed some of his restless 
perfectionism, is committed to 
changing that mentality. 

This one-time goal-poacher has 
undergone a transformation him- 
self since joining the gamekeeper's 
ranks four years ago. “When 
you're young you don’t see your- 
self as management material, al- 
though on reflection I always had 
something to say. Probably too 
much at times. 

“After 1 eventually took over at 
Reading, I remember ringing Jim 
Smith, who was then at Ports- 
mouth, and saying: Td just like to 
apologise for all the shit I gave you 
in the two years you had me at New- 
castle. I realise now what a pain in 
the arse it must have been’.” 

The last Scot to manage Leices- 
ter, Jock Wallace, was also 
renowned for his plain speaking. 
“This city needed something to be- 
lieve in," he once announced, “so 
I gave it tne." McGhee’s legacy at 
Leicester will, he promises, be the 
sort of improvement he left at 
Reading. “That was a thousand 
times better than I found it. They 
could have no complaints." 

The former Scotland striker is 
convinced that, increasingly, the Pre- 
raiership is “the onty place to be”, 
but has no plans to leave just yeL 
What is happening at Leicester, on 
and off the park, persuades him that 
they can break the mould which has 
them cast as too big for the First but 
not big enough for the Premiership. 

“Leicester have never been a 
Newcastle or a Wolves who’ve 


Vision on: Alex Ferguson's first signing at Aberdeen has plainly absorbed some of his mentor's restless perfectionism 


fallen from grace," he says. “The 
potential has been unfulfilled, but 
that’s what attracted and excited 
me. There’s enough support to get 
30,000 in consistently once the rest 
of the stadium is developed. The 
revenue generated by bums on 
seats will go back into the playing 
side." 

The team is already much 
changed since McGhee succeeded 
Brian Little last December, in per- 
sonnel and in style. The new regime 
discovered, in the manager’swords, 
“a squad short of Premier League 


quality”. Survival might have been 
possible had he bought four 
players of the requisite class, he 
maintains, but that was not 
feasible. 

In the event, McGhee had to sell 
Mark Draper for £3 J25m to Aston 
Villa before buying. Scott Taylor, 
a midfield powerhouse, followed 
him from Reading; Steve Corica, 
an Australian striker, made a strong 
impression before breaking a leg; 
and they will be soon be joined by 
Zdjko Kalac, a 6ft 7in goalkeeper 
from Sydney, and Pontus K&mark, 


IFK Gothenburg’s Swedish in- 
ternational defender. 

The long-ball game winch led 
Leicester into the land of milk and 
money 18 months ago is no more. 
“Fm certainty not knocking h, but 
my education has been with dobs 
who passed the bafl,” McGhee ex- 
plains. “That’s all T know." Sig- 
nificantly, one of his first buys was 
Gariy Parker, aplaymaker surplus 
to little’s reqimemenls at Villa. 
However, a surprising number of 
his predecessor’s players remain. 

“In this country we tend to 


underestimate what players are 
capable of. Wfc don't ask enough 
of them. There are peoplerhere 
passing a ball better than we ever 
thought posable, simply because 
we’ve encouraged them to do it 
It was funny when we played 
Reading. Both teams looked the 
same and were trying to do the 
same things.” - . 

Leicester have long had a repu- 
tatian as a selling dub: from Banks, 
McLintock and Shilton through 
Allan Oarin p! and N ish to T.rrielrer . 

Alan Smite and McAiIister.“ItTI be 


the same for some time yet,” 
McGhee coooedes. “The important 
dringis teat we don’t sefl to pay tee 
bills. If we can sell a Draper and 
bring in several quality players, 
that’s good business." 

Gary McAllister remarked 
recently that it did not hurt Leices- 
ter enough when they went down. 
McGhee detected a similar 
■fatalism during tee summer. 
“There was this sense of ‘At least 
well win more games next season’. 
That’s what we’ve got to fight 

“Fve told my lads not to look 


back on last Sunday's Deaby-MiU- 
wall game Oh TV and say: ’Well, ‘ 
at least we’re better than those 
two’, but to consider tee Man Utd- 
Uveipool match and think: ‘We’ll 
never beat teem unless wc 
improve’." ' 

Mention of United is a re- 
minder of McGhee's link with 
Ferguson when Aberdeen won 
the European Ore-Winners’, pip 
more than a decade ago. The pair 
are often pbrtrared as di^^ 
mentor, which brings a wry smile 
to tee face of tee former. The 
relationship was, he admits, 
volatile at times. 

“Fm more complimented by 
comparisons than Alex, because I 
don’t have tosay how good a man- 
ager be is. But 1 think they're, 
ridiculous. We're bote Scottish 
and that’s about it. I don’t m i mic 
what he did, though of course It’s 
had an influence on me.” 

Did it extend to flinging crock- 
ery and pies around during the 
half-time team talk? “It’s been 
known,” he grins. Yet his own 
favourite Fergie stoiy features 
flying underwear. 

“Aftera reserve game at Forfar 
he was shouting and wagging a fin- 
ger at one of tee boys. In anger be 
kicked the laundry basket, and 
these pants flew through tee air 
and landed cm anoteer guy’s head 

‘There are people 
here passing the 
ball better, simply 
because we have 
encouraged them 
to do it’ 

like a hat. He didn’t move, just sat - 
there rigid. 

“Fergie didn’t even notice un-_ 
til he teiished raging. Then he 
looked at the boy ana said: And 
you can take those £ — pants off 
your head. What the hell do yon 
think you’re playing at?* " 

There was more to Ferguson’s 
man-management than control 
by fear. According to McGhee, he 
not onty appreciated teat every 
player was different but knew 
who craved reassurance and who 
responded to a rollicking. 

“He also did what he’s still 
doing at United He gave lis a per- 
secution complex about Celtic 
and Rangers, tne Scottish KA and , . 

oned they were all against Aber- 
deen, and it worked a treat.” 

Bat the most valuable lesson 
McGhee learned, cemented dur- 
ing a spell with Hamburg, was tee 
importance of possession and 
patience. “When we got into 
advanced areas in Scottish games, 
all we wanted to do was pump the 
ball into tee box. In Europe, it was 
crucial not to crass unless it was to 
someone. You came out again 
and just kept the balL I like to think 
I bring more of that into our 
matches." 

Leicester, he insists, are “tagger 
than Aberdeen", whose achieve- 
ments in tee Ferguson era fuelled 
his faith in the capacity of middle- 
ranking clubs to muscle in on the 
£lite. The future is marked out, and 
tee cups coveted by McGhee are 
not the kind which mess up the 
dressing-room walls. 
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sport 


Venables 

plays the 
guessing 
game 

Football 


GLENN MOORE 


England held a most unusual 
training session at Bisham 
Ahhcy yesterday. No, the tra- 
ditional end -of session shooting 
practice had not improved -the 
finishing was still unworthy of 
a hungover Sunday league de- 
fender. What was different was 
the lack of apprehensive, track- 
suited players on the log that 
passes for a pitch-side bench. 

For the first tune in memo- 
ry. Tferry \fenables had been able 
to conduct a training session 
with a full squad and ft put him 
in a positive frame of mind for 
next week’s friendly in Norway. 
Venables did, of course, lose 
Paul Gascoigne and Steve 
Howey to injuries before the 
squad met up, but, he said, he 
bad already decided on Gas- 
coigne's stand-in, the team and 
the system. 

Not that he was going to re- 
veal all yet, much to the relief of 
a press corps that needs a bit of 
speculation to fill the allotted 
acres of newsprint Instead the 
England manager underlined 
that no one player was indis- 
pensable. Indeed, the England 
coach said he was getting clos- 
er (o achieving his aim of a squad 
in which “no one was an auto- 
matic choice” more quickly than 
he had thought posable. 

This assessment came as he 
was pressed on how well Eng- 
land could cope with Gas- 
coigne's absence, \fenahles says 
England will play “similarly" as 
they did against Colombia last 
month, a match which pro- 
duced an encouraging perfor- 
mance but no goals. 

At its heart was Gascoigne 
and it is hard, in the absence of 
both John Barnes and Matthew 
Le Ussier, lo see who can repli- 
cate him. Perhaps Jamie Red- 
knapp, though that is asking a 
lot of a 22-year-old with one cap, 
or Robert Lee; though he is 
more of a power player than a 
touch one. Step forward Den- 
nis Wise? At least he shares 
Gazza's temperament and is a 
perceptive natter. , 

Ofapialmttitx^iswboWfflbe 
the target - Alan Shearer is no 
longer on automatic choice. A 
mischievous FAfiuTaiiiged&i^jifft, 
taneous press conferences for 
Shearer and Les Ferdinand. 
Shearer began with the greater 
audience, 16 hacks to Ferdi- 
nand’s 14, but ended 17-13 down. 
This was as much due to his abil- 
ity to avokl cant entkaisc^^ 
as anything, hut it also indicated 
their respective moods. 

While Shearer, after eight 
goalless international, was on 
the defensive, Ferdinand, re- 
called to the squad after an eight- 
month absence, was brimming 
with positive thought- Shearer in- 
sisted that there was more to his 
game than scoring goals, that 
criticism never bothered him ami 
his sclf-confidence was un- 
dimmed. Such is Shearer’s self- 
assurance that may be true. 

Ferdinand's confidence has 
long been more fragile. How- 
ever, the move lo Newcastle and 
the 11 goals this season have 
concentrated his mind and crys- 
tallised his ambition. “I used to 
be just pleased to be in the Eng- 
land squad. Now 1 want to play, 

1 want to do well for England 
and myself,” he said. 

If Ferdinand does sot start 
for Venables this lime, he may 
never do so. But will the Eng- 
land coach leave out. Shearer, 
his leading forward, just when 
he needs to be backed? All will 
be revealed on Tbesdaiy. - 

Republic hit 
by withdrawals 

Tony Cascarino and Eddie Mc- 
Goldrick have withdrawn from 
the Republic of Ireland squad 
for Wednesday's European. 
Championship Group Six qual- 
ifier against Latvia. Jade Chari- 
ton has already lost the 
Manchester Urn led pair, Roy 
Keane and Denis Irwin, for the 
game at Lansdowne Road, 
which the Republic must win to 
maintain their challenge. 

Ca scaripo is ruled out bya calf 
injury while McGoldrick is suf- 
fering from a hamstring problem. 
Their replacements are Black- 
bum's Jen Kama and Aston Vil- 
la's Sieve Staunton. 

Whies have been hit with 
three of their most experienced 
players withdrawing from then 
Group Seven game with Ger- 
many in Cardiff. Ian Rush, 
Mark Hughes and Dave Phillips 
are ruled out by injuiy. 

Bobby Gould has called up 
Gareth Tavlor, who moved to 
Crystal Palace in a £1.6m deal 
last week. Leicester’s Iwan 
Roberts, Birmingham’s Jason 
Bowen and Kurt Nbgan. the un- 
capped Bundcj’ striker. 

The Bolton centre-back. 


M — 

Gerry Taggart, has been called 
in as a replace! 
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Boxing 


KEN JONES 

reports from Atlantic City 

It is not unusual today when a 
heavyweight goes to his comer 
heavier by more than 201b than 
Muhammad All and George 
Fbreman were for their epic en- 
counter in Zaire 21 years ago. 
“Considering how large some 
of these guys are and that the 
weight of boxing gloves hasn’t 
changed, it’s no wonder that we 
see so many knockouts," 
Tommy Morrison’s trainer, 
Tom Virgets, said this week 
when prepar- 


ing his Tnw*i to 
meet Lennox 
Lewis, who 
wfil come in at 
more than 17st 
for tonight’s 
contest in 
Atlantic City. 

As both men 
will be bring- 
ing consider- 
able power to 
the ring and 
lost versions of 
the heavy- 
weight cham- 
pionship as a 
result of being unable to wi th- 
is not alone in thiniring ^at 
their coDisian at the Convention 
Centre is unlikely to last more 
than a few rounds. “"We haven't 
paid much attention to the 
idea of a long fight,” 
Virgets added, “because it’s 
pretty obvious that this one isn’t 
going to the scorecards,” 

The extent to which Lewis’s 
career is being put at risk is em- 
phasised by his diminutive man- 
ager, Frank Maloney. “The 
loser will have nowhere left to 
go in boxing," be said. “He 
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might as well walk out of the 
arena and into the ocean.” 
What you have to say about 
Lewis is that unlike other con- 
tenders in the division, be has 
never ducked anybody. In com- 
mon with all fighters he knows 
the fear of being embarrassed 
in the ring as he was when 
stopped by Oliver McCall in de- 
fence of the World Boxing 
Council title, bat it does not ap- 
pear to effect his confidence. 
Tvlorrisctn still has that big left 
hook, he’s an improved fighter 
and much more mature in and 
out of the ring, but he’s never 
met anyone with my talent,” he 
said. 

This coin- 
cides with what 
Lewis's trainer, 
Emanuel Stew- 
ard, who is 
never slow in 
for- 
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coming tor- 
ward, likes to 
go around say- 
ing. Astonish- 
ingly, you may 
tfmik, Steward 
puts Lewis 
ahead of the 
many world 
champions, in- 
cluding such 
notable figures as Julio Cesar 
Chavez and Thomas Hearns, he 
has worked with. *Tve never seen 
a more naturally gifted fighter,” 
he dedares enthusiastically. 

Probably, on the understand- 
ing that SteWd saw pleitfy of Ah, 
Sugar Ray Leonard, Marvin 
Hagler and other famed warriors, 
when Maloney bears him going 
on and on about Lewis he looks 
a trifle embarrassed- It may also 
be that he Bstffl wailing for Lewis 
to prove the improvements Stew- 
ard efanm to hawe effected. 

Unless good habits axe hn- 
planted eariy in a fighter's career 



Lennox Lewis completes his training for tonight’s fight against Tommy Morrison 


Photograph: Simon Bruty/Allsport 


all that he shows in the gymna- 
sium does not necessarily survive 
journeys to the ring. For exam- 
ple, before Donovan “Razor” 
Ruddock faced Lewis three 

years, a gn in a final riRirrinatnr for 

the WBC title, his trainer, the 
former heavyweight champion 
Floyd Patterson, was sure of 
tedmical advancement. “By get- 
ting Donovan’s feet in the right 
place we\e improved his balance 
and he no longer hinges in and 
leaves hims elf open,” Patterson 
said. When Rnddode felt a blow 
from Lewis he reverted imme- 
diately to type and was knocked 
silty in the second round. 

m sparring for tonigh t's con- 
test Morrison has concentrated 
on ways of dealing with the big 
advantages Lewis has in height 
and reach. “Because Tbanmy is so 
much shorter there is no future 


in trying to fight Lewis from the 
outride,” Virgets said. “He’d just 
be soaking up the jab. He’s got 
to stay low and fight from a 
crouch, come in under Lewis's 
arms and throw combinations. 

‘According to the level of 
Tommy’s hips he goes from be- 
ing an exceptional fighter to less 
than mediocre. From a crouch 
he does terrible damage to the 
body and is in position to deliver 
big head punches especially 
with his left. If he forgets to stay 
low then Fm afraid Lewis will 
murder him.” 

One of the tenets old-timers 
held sacrosanct is that you box 
a fighter and fight a boxer. In 
Lewis’s case. Steward considers 
it incidental. “Lennox doesn’t 
have to worry about the other 
guy’s style,” he said. “He’s got 
all the power and speed to 


take fights away from his op- 
ponents. There isn’t a problem 
he can’t handle. Tbmmy’s dan- 
gerous but Lennox will get rid 
Of him quickly, no more than 
three rounds.” 

In the two contests Lewis has 
undertaken since the loss of his 
title there has not been much 
evidence of technical progress. 
Probably, it was the shock of be- 
ing bowled over by McCall that 
caused him to be apprehensive 
against a bloated bruiser, Lionel 
Butler, but little could be read 
into a fifth-round stoppage. 

Much the same was felt gen- 
erally when Lewis took four 
rounds in getting rid of the pug- 
nacious but hugely limited Justm 
Fortune three months ago. “We 
were still working on a few 
things and I was completely 
satisfied,” Steward said. “Lennox 


fought according to the plan I 
laid out for him. Now he can let 
himse lf gp. It’s all there.” 

However, the sight of Lewis 
being caught by right bands this 
week when sparring with lighter 
men preserved the thought that 
he mil always be vulnerable 
against fast-handed punchers. 

As Morrison gets his hooks 
off quickly he is bound to be a 
threat in the eariy rounds, which 
hold his best chance of upset- 
ting the odds. “Tommy's going 
in against a very large man,” 
Virgets added, “and I’m not 
about to start kidding myself. 
He's got to get on the inside 

otherwise it’s cur tains for him. ” 

Lewis has questions to an- 
swer but physical advantages 
should ensure that he is not the 
one who will become history on 
the Jersey shore. 


iured AJan McDonald for 
Northern Ireland's Group Six 
match in Liechtenstein. 



ring the changes 


The new National League sea- 
son starts this afternoon when 
Old Loughtonians entertain 
BoumviHe at Ougwefl. Witb 
both teams featuring a number 


under tbeirnew coach, BiEtyhfo- 
Pherson, Scotland’s European 
Cup C flfl dij the game is ce rtain 
to attract attention. The re- 
mainder of the league pro- 
gramme is played tomorrow. 

Nicky Thompson, Loughto- 
nians’ new captain, stud: u B3ty 
has produced a fitter squad 
and a well disciplined one.” 


and Scotland’s David Ralpt 
who, following his perfor- 
mances in the European Cup, 
is certain to feature in Britain's 
Olympic training squad. Two 
Australian Under-21 imports, 
Steve Carter and Brian Feltham 
from Canberra Lakers, may 
find ft difficult to make the start- 
ing line-up, although Julian 
Halls is a doubtful starter. 
Bounmlle will probably field 
Chris Dunn and Manpreet 
Kochar from Hull. 

Two players hoping to rqu- 


venate their international pros- 
Don WBKams and Rowan 
have both returned to 
previous dubs. Williams is 
back with Guildford from Ha- 
vant, who are at home to Tro- 
jans. Davis returns from Polo 
Baxcetona to newty promoted St 
Albans who play the second 
promoted side, Baribrd Tigers. 

Cannock are another side 
who have been active in the 
marfceL They will include the 
English internationals Bobby 
Crutchky, from Hounslow, and 
Andy Humphrey from Hull, as 
well as the Welsh goalkeeper 
Chris Ashcroft, away to Havant, 
whom they have yet to beat in 
a league or cup match. 


The Hampshire ride have 
lost several experienced players 
but add the French international 
Olivier Camus and two England 
juniors, Robert Tbdd and Will 
Glover, to their squad - but the 
three-times champions will rely 
heavily on England's specialist 
at penalty corners, C^han Giles. 

Reading have been busy with 
the recruitment of two English 
internationals: goalkeeper Si- 
mon Mason and the promising 
striker Mark Feara. Wfeh Mark 
Ho&kin and Charlie Oscroft 
returning after a year's absence 
abroad, they look strong chal- 
lengers for the First Division ti- 
tle and should win their opening 
game at Indian Gymkhana. 


Slough look to get back into the fast lane 


When you lose your opening 
two games for the first time ever 
you might expect panic but 
not if you are the defending 
Premier champions, Slough, 
writes BUI Colwill. 

Lesley Hobley, their captain, 
knows that today's game away 
to Balsam Leicester is one they 
must win. “We know we are a 
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Cricket 

the South Aftlcan Steve Bworttiy will 
stand In for Ufesim Afoam as ten- 
cashke-s owaseas ptayer nett yam The 
30-yeaKild seamtawlerandhard-Nt- 
ting batsman, who has pbved |dubcricfc- 
M m Lancashire, gets » dance 

because Wasimwffl be tnurfng England 
with PaMsran. Wasim is on ttw wge 
of signing a new contact whWvjffl Wng 
him back to OH Ttaffori m 1997. 
Wendell Labrooft the Sri Lankan fast- 
medtum bcrwter and youugsr brother of 
the tamer list pacemen, Graeme 
Labrotw, is to make Ns tour debut af- 
ter bang named yesteniay m the 
squad tor the Shad* oneday tourna- 
ment. which starts on Monday. 
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good side and we will him it 
round. There is no panic. The 
League is a marathon - not a 
sprint” 

Slough have been handi- 
capped this season with in- 
juries to the strikers Mandy 
NkfaoHs and Anna Bennett and 
w£D be hoping that both, along 
with Karen Brown, will have 


WiSBams, of Sheffield Wednesday (an- 
kle Injury). Trewr Sinclair; of Queen's 
PwK Rangere. te also ruled out for do- 
mestic reasons. Sexton has called up 
Jufflen Joachim (Leicester), Chris Hol- 
land (Newcastle). Andy Booth (Hud- 
dersfiekO, Paul Scholes (Manchester 
United) and Lee Bowyer (Charter). 
Blackburn Held Kevin Galiacher in a re- 
serve ^me against LNerpool at South- 
port today as he begns hb third 
comeback In six months. He has not 
appeared since the opening-day match 
with Queen's Park Rangers. 

Matthias Sammes of Boussta Oormund, 


survived this week’s Great 
Britain training without fur- 
ther trouble. Leicester’s Lucy 
Cope is unfikety to play today. 

England’s Tina Cullen and 
Wales’s Yana Williams will hope 
to continue thear goalscoring of 
the first two games when High- 
town play Clifton. Both dubs 
are on maximum points. 


Clifton, after their splendid 
form and 2-1 win at Slough last 
week, will be looking for their 
first league victory against the 
northern chib. 

In the First Division, Trojans, 
with nine goals in their first two 
games, should beat Bradford 
Swithenbank, who make the 
long trip to Southampton. 


Claydon enters 
the record books 


Golf 




Russell Oaydon set two records 
and equalled two others when 
he shot an impressive 11-under- 
par 61 in the second round of 
the German Masters at the 
Motzener See dub in Berlin yes- 
terday. 

The 29-year-old from Cam- 
bridge broke the course record 
of 63 set by the South African, 
Ernie Els, in this event last year. 
Hb 6L giving him a total of 127, 
also equalled the lowest round 
on the European Tbur this year 
- Germany’s Alexander Cejka 
shot 61 in the Austrian Open in 
August - and his 36 holes fig- 
ure was the best of the year. He 
equalled the feat of the Amer- 
ican, Freddie Couples, in the 
Scandinavian Masters four 
years ago and of Els in the 
Dubai Classic last year of hav- 
ing 12 birdies in his round 

It might have been even bet- 
ter. “When 1 hit my approach 
at the sixth to 20 feet I was 
thinking ‘If I knock this one in 


I could break 60* because the 
eighth and ninth are birdie 
holes,” he said “Then I putted 
up six feet short and missed the 
next putt.” Qaydon, currently 
65 th m the European Order of 
Merit, said he had suffered a 
disappointing year but has 
played better since seeing his 
long-time coach, Eddie Birch- 
enough, two weeks ago. 

One shot ahead of Gaydon 
is Sweden's Anders Forsbrand 
whose second successive 64 
took him to 12$. 

In the race to be Europe's 
No 1, Bernhard Lange r, who al- 
ways appeals to play well in bis 
native Germany, is making up 
ground. Langer is nearly 
£128,000 behind Sam Torrance 
witb only this tomnamenl and 
the Volvo Masters in Valderra- 
ma left to play but he has not 
given up hope of finishing top 
for the third time in his career. 

He shot 66 for 133, still in 
contention for the first prize of 
£108,330 with two rounds to go. 
Torrance could manage only a 
two-under-par 70 for 141. 
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; vesradnr named Gennan Fbotbater 
of the 'fcae The 2fryea«)ld International 
sweeper gained 424 oftte 1,069 votes 
do&eJy followed by JOigan Wlnsmann, 
of Bay&m Munich, who polted393- 
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Qyi—fli lics 

A confident Chinese men’s team yesr 
terday won the tide far the second suc- 
cessive time ot the WbrM Championships 
in Sabae, Japan. ^ The Chinese team, who 

. started their optional a mere 0.012 
pofots behtnri the leadeis. Japan, sebed 
a comfortable 3_S62pt lead after their 
first apparatus, the pommel horse. 
They ended 141 with a huge 3J.73pt ad- 
vantage wer Japan following thefr last 
floor eerriac. Japan, bached by a par- 
tisan 30,000 crowd, took the sfter for 
the ftrettlma since 19&L Romania, sixth 
twice in previous championships, took 
the bronze with 56JL947pts. 
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Darts 
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China (Fan an. Huang Haudong, 3hMg Jv^kifc 
StenJtan.UXaosfune, Huang Uphft ten Hong- 
OH SeOtoSUi eoimacxkaaS204B. auta 

H Mantda. T Sate, D Ntohfawa, H tdraka. M 
Maadi) 563.558 (282.060. 283-296]; 3 Ro- 
mne (N Sandn, N Sewa, N Bsienaru, M Un- 
KB, A tencutwoj, C Lane. D Bukica) 56L947 
(271574. 281.973); 4 Russia 560.971 
Q76J&T. 284434 h 5 Ukraine 560434 
C279JJ74. TBUBBOl: 6 Brians 660.158 
1278.061, 282097); 7 Germany 558346 
C7&622. 280J24; • Souh tens 668B21 
(277^61, 281.1601; 9 Untari States 556.784 
C280J36. 278.448); 10 Bufesna 557285 
(278.174, 279.1U]i U Italy 556J61 
(270.249. 280.112); 12 France 53.524 
Q77J225, 270299b IS Hungary 560462 
(276.150, 274-312J; 14 Canada 540899 
(274.762. 272.137); 15 SriOBtend 544112 
(274012, 270.100); IS Awnfla 542036 
C270u687, 271049); 17 Ueat Brian S3&537 
(370.600. 267037): 18 Kessforisn 528450 
(260.825, 367.625); IB Czach RapuBte 
538450 (262.700. 263.750); 20 Arowrina 
522-775 (26? TO. 260425): 21 OteCa 
520^5 (259^75. ML2501; 22 Puenn Ricn 
510.625 (254.125. 250500); 23 tamm 
454^75 (199.700, 255J753; 24 Mart 
387200 0904 25. 206. 775)- tea ring maWa 
Mrideal a taadfc Mi X U XaKhuvte pi) 
114.788PD feomoufems 56867. opnonris 
57.799): 2 Hlanste (Japan) 113.737 (56800. 
56.337): 8 V Scherbo (B da) 113.648 
(56.674^0374 h 4 V Oncri (B) 113249 
(50237. 572121; 5 V Brian Vi (Bad 113.149 
(56249, 50900): 6 Y Hatateda (Japan) 
U2286 (56.512. 50374); 7 J JDMClwr (BU) 
U2249 <56.412. 56437): 8 J T 
(US) 112612 (50500 . 56212): BD7 


Uapen) 112.761 (56.661. 56.1001: 30 2tau* 
Jinyng (04 112.749 (56JZ37. 56.512): 11 A 
Wsctef CGoi) 112B85 (56461. 56J24K 12 R 
Qurtpov (Ute 112374 156312. 5S.032); 13 
ZSLf nta (HuigJ 112262 06275. 50987); 14 
K Douw (Bril 112249 (50087. 56262); IS 
N Sandto 0ton4 112237 (56237, E5J900); IS 
D Kadjonarto (Ru») 112236 (55.862, 56274); 
17 Hm Vbo-soo IS ter) 112.173 ©5487, 
ES.66SK UBPMOO 112.182 (55.787. 
56275): 39 June Arvsoo (S ter) 113-175 
(55475. 58.150K 30 C Lenc (Rom) 111287 
(55J.75. 50812); 21 A Imcriaou (Rom) 
111.975 (50850. 50125): 22 N Soria (Rom) 
111.786 (55.637. 561401: 28 J CarOaSo (Sp) 
111.449 (56250. 56.199); 24 V Chamneniio 

(Uh) 11L425 {5&JB3S, ffi^OO): 26 V RudrUt- 
da (Beta) 11U49 (65.162. 50187); 26- A 
Kan {Betel 111-312 (55.125. 56.1871. P 

Cadmir (R) 13i312 (50875. S0437h 28 Lae 
JwTVWBter) 111137(56287. 54^50); 29 
E Ctebaau (Rm) IUX987 (54825. 50062); 30 
BWfcon (US) 110.937 155425. 55J512):31 
J Lynch (US) 110.787 (55£00. 54367); S2A 
Vtoropa»(RLB) 110.724 (54J25, 56499); 33 
I kartw (Rue) 110634 (53.6BO, 50974); 34b 
T Said (Japan) 110.450 (56125. 54.325), U 
Dongbua (SM) 110450 (50925. 54535): 2B 
□ Lunchav (But) 11A025 155J.75. 54^50); 37 
A Kratm (Ana) 109974 (55 l 31Z 54.662): 38 
8 FddDRtariio (Kazah) 109.625 (54-350. 
554751; 39 A Nermr (Rub) 100637 (5L800, 
57,837); 40 S Csrilnny (Hung) 309.500 
(50335, 54275); 41 A SwtHrimyi (Uto) 
109.462 (50250, 56233); 42 U Fridte {G6(] 
109275 (54.775, 54.500); 43 A Laptoi (Bate) 
109250 <54200. 54250); 44 K HrimBW ©UQ 
109J75 (543S. 54 .850; 45 J Rrr (C2 Rap) 
109075 (54 J825. 54250); 49 B Drindt (Ai&) 
100062 154.050. 54,8121; 47 6 Ityac (Frt 
106.750 (54450, 540OOh48- Cho Seon£- 
nwi B ter) 108. 712 (B3J382, 55250). SDer- 
r«9da m 108-712 (53.700. 56.012); 60 A 
Betemrid (8eb) 108475 (63275, 55000). 


nlG Usutin (Uhr) 

2 V SctatDo testa) 19.087: 3 UJQaacriar« .. 
19,025; 4 JJowtav (Bril 1&S87; B I hentev 
(Bate lB05ftaitanw(Bub 18860; 7 A tenw 
■teril&9re8EP«fo)mi{Ruril8012.Pom- 
awl horse: IMltace (Rom) 19225; 2 Fan Bin 
(Ch) 19232:8 b Dandiua (CM 19J.75; 4 K 
Tanaka (Japan) 19.075: E E Fteujade (R) 
19.075: 8 U BB 0 u (US) 19.062; 7 HUM 
Huadong (CM 19.050; 8 Y Hatateda (Japan) 
19.037. Mugs: 1 Y ChadM Qt) 19.400: 2 J 
Jovirfiev (BuO 19J.75: 3 U &criwn« (CM 
19-126; 4 M toba (Ser) 19212; 5 D BuWa 
(Rem) 19JJ87; 6 H ftnrta (Japan) 1H.92& 7 
J RuaMaber^r OB) 1&92S; B A Wtedw (Sar) 
1SJS24. Varit 1 Ll Xtaoshuane, (Ch) 19200; 2 
0 Lane (Rom) 19250; 3 Q MBsudn (Ukr) 


19230; *1teH0rtvdii(S ta) 19212:5 V 
- - l| 19275; 6 A Nernov (ft js) 


3SL090; 7 A teriftedv (Rut) 19.037; 8 A ton- 
aSaaeu(Ronv 10-000 PanMbaw 1 Huang 
(Ch) 19299; 2 VSdwitn (Bata) 19.374; 
3 U fcssftiar® (CM 19200; 4 R Charvov (llo) 
10200; 5 Y Hatateda (Japan) 19.125; 0 Jun 
Jn -500 (S Ha) 19050; 7 1 Korcbdmsid (Ukr) 
aa037; 8 1 Juankm (Bala) 18075- Horbootri 
bar: i v seriate (Bate) 19363; 2. a Wacter 
(Gh) 19274(3 B Pm W 19262; 4 ZrianBAn- 
jri pi) 19249; E YHstatete Utpan) 1924ft 
6 K Dounev (BuO ,18012; 7 N Sandra (Rom) 
19212; 8 D Kartxmnte (Rub) 19200. 


Motorcycfing 

BOOCC ELHOPEAN ORAMO PMX {McobaBto dp- 
mft. Brieak ma ) tearing first praettea tbaac 
1 A Cnrib <Sp) Honda lmln 47.646 sec (ave 
teead 158.085kph|: 2 M Ooriwn (Aus) Honda 
1:47.646: 3 L Cadaiora (ft) ttmatta 1:47.824: 
4LCapuosa (It) Honda 147098: BA Barms 
(Bril Honda 1:48.173: BS IBh (tetan) Honda 
148288. 

Motor Racing 

Michael Schumacher; the World For- 
mida One champion, yesterday spun off 
the Imob circuit In flay but escapad un- 
hurt and Jacques Villeneuve, who is 
teaming up with Damon HUI next sea- 
son, blew an engine, thus causing an 
eaty end to tests of the Benetton and 
Williams teams in their preparations for 
naxt Championship race, the Pacific 
Grand Prix at Aida, on 22 October. 

Snooker 

John Parrott yesterday recorded a dra- 
matic 5-4 victory over Stephen Hendry 
to reach the final of the Thailand Ctas* 
sc In Ban^fok. Parrott, who was 4-2 
down, hit breaks of 57, 55 and 47 In 
the last three tames to put out the 
favourite who had newr lost o the Liv- 
erpudlian in five previous ranking event 
semi-finals. 

THAiJBOCUSStoPBriBailOSamHltHtJPar- 
RfQ (EngJ tT G Hp-W:';'. (Scot 5-4. Frime SCriC* 


7042 71-4041 988-101 
71-33 78-39 80-29. 


TOULOUSE HOTS WOOR TOURMAHEHT 
Bappndi mm* A Boetsch (ft) fat S teacosod- 
d6(lt)6-7 7-5 6-1; J Cooler (US) M R G8»t 
(Ft) 64 64. quritar-anric C Pxttw (R) tfl D 
Vterii IQ Rap) 64 6-3; M Roaeri (S*W) DU 
mrnarnJS)7-6&3. 

MAUREEN CONNOUy TROPHY teeat Brtriin 
•t Under-21 (Scri- 
_ . _ raSnanris first): K 

Wamo-Hotend KTQter 7-5 5-7 6-4; KCmas 
tori to S Sureophong 6-1 6-1; A IMuMrftt bt 
F Ta»ter 63 7-5. Greet Brisk) ate wrmr6-l 
teatL 6B ote miming 61 MM h best* iThj*- 
Denmmai 

EUROPEJM IWSIHTS INDOORTCHKOlAJiaiT 
(ataWO witeri k u te I iCyol puriKJMMX- 

ra (t ftt*D) 7-6 3-6 &-3; M De Swardt (SA) IX 


UAAimJMI SATELUIE (MotHoriwa) Mturt 
oiartBHtaate: R teene ISA) K S Hanrri (Ntei) 
63 7-6; P Kuril ISA) bt E Heussner (Ft) 64 
64: G Mams (Aut) to P (tend (68) 61 7-6: C 
Beechw (SB) KJ CW^ado (G8) 7-6&Z Womert 
vnrtaMknlK ATrirtaff (QB) U S Otan (Den) 
7-8 7-5: K Ptnask (Deni « K temer (Geri 62 
7-5; 0 BaabanscMoMa (Bria) bt C Taytor (IS) 
3^ 63 62: S SnWi |GB| « 5 Finer (Smi 
66606-4. 



British 
women 
surge to 
victory 

Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Glasgow 


It is aE very well advising British 

officials not to get carried away 
by the odd minor success, but 
they have seen too many of their 
players leave the courts feet first 
to resist discreet smiles of sat- 
isfaction on occasions like the 
one here yesterday. 

The nation's 21-and-under 
women’s team defeated the 
United States lo win the Mau- 
reen Connolly Trophy three 
years consecutively for the first 
time since the transatlantic 
competition was inaugurated in 
1973. Though it must be em- 
phasised that the Americans, 
who lead the scries, 17-6, gen- 
erally select collegiate and high 
school players for the event, the 
British team can be encouraged 
by their spirited performances 
over the past two days. 

Appropriately, Mandy Wun- 
wright ensured that victory was 
achieved a day ahead of sched- 
ule by securing the sixth win. the 
power of her shots proving too 
strong for Farley Taylor, from 
Michigan. The 19-year-old from 
Essex, who was also successful in 
angles and doubles on Thursday, 
has won 10 of her 11 matches m 
the competition, and remains el- 
igible for the next two years. 

It was Wainwright, partnered 
by Shirti-Ann Siddall, who 
served out the doubles match 
which gave Britain a 6-5 win in 
last year’s contest in Colorado 
Springs, although she recount- 
ed that the closing points were 
played in almost pitch darkness: 
“We won on a let-cord, and no 
one knew which side it bounced 
until the ball was found on the 
American's side of the net" 

There was no doubt about 
the conclusion of yesterday’s de- 
cisive rubber at the Scotstoun 
Leisure Centre, Wainwright re- 
turning a second serve and 
then watching a Taylor back- 
hand fly over the baseline to 
complete a 6-3, 7-5 win. It was. 
Wainwright said, by far her 
best performance for two years 
in which she has struggled to 
find form and confidence. Yes- 
terday, retying on the natural ex- 
uberance and pace of her game, 
she surprised herself with the 
consistency of her shots. 

Kate Wame-Holland, who 
partnered Wiinwright to success 
m the doubles when making her 
debut in the competition on 
Thursday, opened the pro- 
ceedings yesterday by defeating 
Trad Green, from Philadelphia, 
7-5. 5-7, 6-4, in an entertaining 


erswho were prepared to at. 

The 20-year-old Warne-Hol- 
land did not develop a serious 
interest in the sport until her 
teens. Her father Malcolm, is 
accustomed to strings of a an- 
other variety as musical direc- 
tor of the Royal Opera House, 
and one of her sisters. Rebec- 
ca, is a jazz singer. 

Britain's triumph was de- 
layed by Karen Cross's 6-1, 
64 defeat by Sandy Sureep- 
hong, the highest ranked Amer- 
ican, but Wunwright boldly 
strode forth with her beaming 
smile and booming shots to 
make it 6-1 with four “dead" 
rubbers to play. Lucie Ahl. of 
Devon, won the first of these de- 
feating Marissa Cadin 6-3, 6-2. 


Beltre covets 
Loughran’s 
world belt 

Boxing 

Eamonn Loughran renews his 
rivalry with Angel Beltre at the 
Ulster Hall in Belfast tonight, 
and plans to put the record 
straight after incurring a rare 
blot on ins career against the 
Dominican Republic fighter 
four months ago. 

A clash of heads, which left 
Beltre cut and unable to con- 
tinue, brought a belated “no 
contest" decision. The World 
Boxing Organisation welter- 
weight champion from Bally- 
mena kept the title - won in 
October 1993 -but it was an un- 
satisfactory night’s work and he 
relishes the chance lo win clean- 
ly and clearly in this ordered re- 
match, his fifth defence. 

At 25, Loughran. who 
weighed in at lOst 61b 2oz, be- 
lieves he has the strength and 
experience to start setting his 
sights on better-known cham- 

f ions in other divisions. “I feel 
m ready to move on to bigger 
things,” he declared. “This will 
be a stepping stone after I’ve put 
the record straight,” 

Beltre, at lOsi 51b Soz, be- 
lieves he was doing well enough 
in the first fight (o be confident 
about the return. “I’m going to 
be a lot more careful this time 
because he is so dangerous 
with his head. I don't think he 
will be able to do the same thing 
again,” he said. 
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Radlinski shoulders England hopes 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADFIELD 


There has rarely been a better 
demonstration of the vast dif- 
ference in depth in England and 
Australia than the two teams 
that line up for the opening 
game of the Halifax Centenary 
World Cup at Wembley today. 

Australia, riven try internal re- 
volt, can still field a side with few 
obvious weaknesses. England, 
with a few injuries at the wrong 
lime, are reduced to fielding 

several playtrrs for whom fingers 
will be firmly crossed this af- 
ternoon. 

Fortunately, the one with 
the weightiest responsibility on 
his shoulders appears ideally 
equipped to take it all in bis 


stride. At 19, Kris Radlinski has 
not yet learnt the meaning of 
nerves and self-doubt With 
him at full-back and Gary Con- 
nolly and Martin Offiah fit, it 
would be possible to be quite 
sanguine about English 
chances. Without those two, the 
backs look distinctly threadbare. 

Bame-Jon Mather has bene- 
fited from a s umm er with the 
Western Reds in Perth, but the 
defensive combination that he 
must strike up with his fellow 
centre, Paul Newtove, is Body to 
be severely tested. While John 
Bentley is as strong and willing 
as any winger, he is no Offiah in 
the match-winning stakes. 

England must probe for 
weaknesses out wide in the 
Australia side and may fancy 
their chances of finding them in 


the wing-centre partnership of 
John Hopoate and "ferry H2L 
Both are damaging runners, 
but they are also inclined to 
blow the occasional fuse and do 
something crazy. Zt has to be 
said, however, that Bentley falls 
into the same category. 

The vast majority of Aus- 
tralia’s play will be channelled 
through their captain. Brad Fit- 
tier, while England wiU look to 
Shaun Edwards to impose a pat- 
tern of play that the Ausaes will 
find uncomfortable. Short kids 
over the defence and darting 
runs with back-row forwards 
chiming in at different angles 
are the best hope. 

There wiU be anxkms eyes on 
Karl Harrison as the game 
wears on today. There is no 
more honest prop forward, bat 


his ability to get back 10 metres 
after every tackle throughout 
the 80 minutes has to be sub- 
ject to some doubt. Chris Jqynt 
will be available as a replace- 
ment in the second halt; but 
England badly need a foil match 
-and one of his way best -from 
the other prop, Andy Platt. 

The England coach, Phil 
Larder, has been wise to leave 
Andy Farrell in bis dub position 
of loose forward, where bis full 
array of skills -not least his kick- 
ing game - can find their fullest 
expression. Farrell is one of six 
Wigan players in the England 
17 - rather below their usual 
complement - but still a back- 
bone that the Australian coach. 
Bob Fulton, regards as an ad- 
vantage for the English side. 

Fulton, whose role as the 


ARDs chief protagonist in their 
struggle against the Super 
League is never far from the 
surface, has described Wigan as 
Britain's only Super League 
imiw and the way they hive 
dominated so far this season 

beats out ids case. 

For Larder, however, this is 
a long way from being an nn- 
mixed blessing. He cannot say 
it too loudly, for fear of being 
accused of having his alibis 
ready in advance, but stomping 
afl over vastly inferior teams in 
domestic rugby is no prepara- • 
tfon for Internationals. 

The equivalent in Australia's 
fa am is the six man representa- 
tion from Fulton’s Manly side. 
The difference is that they, de- 
spite a successful season that 
took them to within one match 


of the Winfield Cup* rarely had 
an i m challe nging match. 

One of the aspects of rugby 
league that is often : taken for 
granted could be a-fcjor fac- 
tor today. The play-the-batt u> 
the equivalent of the serve in 
tennis— if that gpes wrong, noth- 
ing else can be right 1 ’- and the 
quality of service' from the two 
bookers will be'crnciaL 
A respectable crowd of 
around 35,000 - swelled by 
Diana Ross's entourage -would 
get the World Cup off to an en- 
couraging start. A good contest 
between the favourites to make 
it to the final in three weeks’ 
time will give it the momentum 
it needs. The show starts when, 
the dun lady sings. 

Powell on the prowl, Darke’s 
ambition, page 24 


ENGLAND v AUSTRALIA 


KRatfBnski — 
IRobinsan 
B-J Matter. 


P Newtove ....... Bradford Butt 

j Bentley.. Hatrfax 

D PtiweB JWfW 


■■■." If 1 

•“ 1. T Brasher u-^dney Tigers ; 

2 R Wfcihart Htawgrra ; 

MCoyw. George! 

T Manly \ 


S Edwards 
K Hantaan. 


.Wigan, capt 
Halifax 


J Hopoato ........... Manly! 

BRttte».«*-......P8nrtm, capt! 

G Tbovey — Manly | 

S D Gtitaspto Manly f 

L Jackson - Sheffield Eagles 9 W Bartrim George j 

A PtatU-^^^Auckland Wsarkxs lGMCarttafl — Manly,- 

D Betts Auddand Warriors 11 S Menzfes^*.. Manly j 

P Oartca-Sydney Cay Roosters 32 P pay — Sydney Bulldogs , 

Aftorell~_ Jffigpm 33 JDymock^_9ydney Bufldog5; 

X4B 


mCjnMISiMmkMNft 
toy), 53 s HKtfttn (W*snu 

Referee: S Currwikip PMdnes) 


. M A HIM INMHSe 
. IS P"Hw*aM (NffueMH* I 
_U M Jem tf lw wta fa Kngat, ! 
smtr> (syanarBuwapj. 

Kkk-ath 3.0 today (BBCii ; 


■fomonrow: FqI v South Africa (at ! 

’• New Zeeland v Tonga (sf 


Jackson 

boycotts 

federation 


Athletics 


MIKE ROWBOTTOM 

British athletics, already gath- 
ering itself for next year's 
Olympic challenge, was jolted 
out of its stride yesterday when 
Colin Jackson announced that 
he would not compete in any 
meetings organised by the 
British Athletic Federation. 

The world’s 110 metres hur- 
dles record holder is still angry 
following last season’s dispute 
with BAF"s chief executive, 
Peter Radford, and has vowed 
to boycott all bat the Wslsh 
games and the Olympic trials in 
this country while Radford still 
retains his position. 

Zt is a vezy personal rebuke 

after press con- 

ference thatrthe disputes over 
paymea^jM selection which 
had ndq^fBt^SS^^’wete tia£. 
likely to be repeated. 

Asked whether he had 
patched things up with Jackson 
and Linford Christie, who 
missed the first two domestic 
meetings along with others 
from their management com- 
pany Niiff Respect because of 
a pay row, Radford said he had 
spoken to both. *1 think we will 
have a much better relationship 
this coining year,” he said. “1 
don’t think it’s going to be a 
major problem for us.” 

That statement now looks 
likea hostage to fortune. What- 
ever discussions Radford had 
with the two former world 
champions do not appear to 
have been substantive. As Jack- 
son's outburst has confirmed, 
peace has yet to break out in 
British athletics. 

A spokeswoman forNuff Re- 
spect said yesterday that Jack- 
son’s stance was “not necessarily’’ 
shared by others in the company. 
Christie, currently on holiday in 
the United States, is unlikely to 
put together bis schedule for next 
year imtfl November, although be 
has indicated that he will pick and 
choose his competitions and still 
insists he will not defend bis 
Olympic title. 

Jackson was strongly criticised 
by Radford when he withdrew 
halfway through the AAA 
championships and trials be- 
cause of a groin strain and then 
won a race in Padua the fol- 


lowing day. Radford also criti- 
cised his selectors for giving 
Jackson a provisional world 
championship place dependent 
on him proving his fitness two 
weeks before the event 

Jackson, who did not defend 
his world title, claimed he had 
needed to race in Padua to test 
the extent of his injury. He ob- 
jected to having a fitness dead- 
line imposed upon him and 
was also upset that his trust- 
worthiness had been called into 
question. 

“If Colin feels as strongly as 
that, then so be it” Tony Whrd, 
the BAF spokesman, said. “We 
certainly won’t be taking fins dis- 
pute into the season with us.” 

Malcolm Arnold, who finds 
himself unfortunately placed 
given his joint role as Jackson’s 
coach and the BAF director of 
coaching, spoke to Jackson 

about his plans a week aga “He 

said the only things he would 
pencil in would be the Welsh 
games and the Olympic trials," 
Arnold said. “I took that to 
mean that he was to come up 
and see me in. Birmingham and 
we’d plan the other meetings in 


to Jackson. “Obviously I'd 
to see Britain’s best athletes 
competing in Britain’s best 
meetings,” he said. 

like Arnold, Radford is also 
in a difficult situation. Earlier 
this week he stressed the efforts 
BAF had made to stimulate the 
grassroots of the sport -coach- 
ing courses were up by one- 
third, and 80,000 children had 
been involved in the Startrack 
development scheme. He also 
argued for significant finan cial 
support for athletes as Britain 
prepared bids for then 2001 
world championships and 2008 
Olympics. 

But it is the present which is 
threatening to tangle itself 
around Radford’s feet Atten- 
dances were down at domestic 
meetings last season; sponsors 
were harder to secure. Jackson’s 
announcement will have done 
thing to help that situation. 
k will the continuing mis- 
understanding between the fed- 


001 

Nor 


e ration and Nuff Respect, who 
both claim that their willingness 
to talk has been ignored. British 
athletics can ill afford another 
season of civil war. 



Smiles better. Lbs Ferdinand (left) is tn confident mood as he shares a joke with the England goalkeeper David Seaman yesterday during training at Bisham Abbey. The 
Newcastle striker's 11 goals this season have earned trim a recall to the squad for Wednesday’s international in Norway Glenn Moore, page 27. Photograph: David Ashdown 


Maradona joins Dons 


Football 


NICK DUXBURY 


Diego Maradona, one of the 
most talked-about players in the 
world, is to have a word with 
Oxford’s finest during a whistie- 
stopviat organised by a befl-boy 
whom the former Argentinian 
captain befriended in a Buenos 
Aires hotel 10 years ago. 

Maradona, whose response 
to putting England out of the 
1986 World Cup by dubious 
means was to claim it was the 
“Hand of God”, is to address 
the students on 6 November. 

Maradona, at 35 now a foot- 
ball heavyweight in both stature 
and standing, wiU follow polit- 
ical pteymakers such as Mikhail 
into the debating 


chamber, where he will talk 
about his fife. How much of that 
will be about drugs, alleged 
Mafia Zinks when he played for 
Naples, and other misde- 
meanours, remains to be seen. 

“He is a dreamer, who ful- 
filled his dream to play in the 
World Cup. We are also dream- 
era,” Esteban CScheDo Hubner, 
thepreadeut of the university’s 
LChaim Society, said. 

On the question of Mara- 
dona’s colourful history, Hilb- 
ner said: “There are more 
positive aspects to his life than 
negative. In any case, if we were 
to rule out speakers on the 
grounds of their past, we 
wouldn't have many speakers.” 

Hubner is the IxtiZ-bqy who 
met his fellow Argentinian at 
the El Conquistador hotel in 


1985. “He was a friendly gity. He 
didn’t want me to carry his lug- 
gage, but I insisted. He used to 
buy me chocolate bars and call 
me ‘Shortie’.” 

Their paths then diverged un- 
til Huboer, who will fly to Ar- 
gentina and escort Maradona 
back to Oxford, made contact 
through the player’s agent. 

Last Saturday, Maradona’s 
comeback with Boca Juniors af- 
ter a 15-month ban, drew 70,000 
fans. Only 900 can squeeze in 
the chamber at Oxford, where 
Maradona will speak via a 
translator for 20 minutes — less 
than half the normal tune. 

“He asked to have more 
time for questions," Hubner 
said. “He wants dose contact 
with the students.” A bit like his 
hand and the ball in '86. 
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ACROSS 

1 Keen type’s endless dispute (6) 

4 Activates spirit's initial reserves (6) 

9 Cheese off? Angry about incomplete 
service? (8) 

10 In check — severely attacked, we hear 

12 ^eads brilliant goal, among others (L5J 

13 What braces! Is that the new look!? (5,3) 

14 Swells crashing into craft offshore (5) 

16 Time to rebuff witticisms about Union 


DOWN 


Fight over club’s remnants of Heavy 
Metal? (5,4) 

Returns in vessels (7) 

As such, the show must go on! (12) 
Praise in part of theatre? (7) 

Stomach strong drink, small measure 

could be said SS included these pri- 


18 Cracked limb — involving ice, twisting at 
end of slide (8) 

20 Giri’s trick (meant heartlessly) dashed 
hopes? (15) 

23 Allure? That’s what a setter may have 

& 2 ) . 

24 Warning; use eye protection during blis- 
tering day (3) 

25 Tongue one included in meal (6) 

26 Formal editor’s about to be fired (6) 

Friday’s solution 


. i's bent? (4) 

11 One who made a pile tty dubious 
means (5-7) 

15 .-simulated mobster in fiction (9) 

16 Burdened, confused after seconds (7) 

17 Down, mostly down’s found m these? 



The first five correct sohitioDs to this week’s puzzk opened next Thurs- 
day receive bardbacked copies of the excellent Chambers Biographical 
Dictionary; worth £35. Answers and winners’ names wiU be tadiushtd 
next Saturday. Send rotations to Saturday Oossword, 6 0. Bor 4018, 
The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5BL 
Pleasei use the box number and postcode. Lasrweek’s winners «erw Rose- 
mary Houiston, Kant; GcoCf Wallis, London NL9: Petr Jan Ladny, Hnd- 
dersfield; Nigel Godfrey, Leicester, Mr Philip Mark** Leicester 
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’ with solid support (7) 

21 Produce southern hock (5) 

22 Sports? Blue’s right withdrawing (4) 


Last Saturday’s solution 
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Harford 
in for 
McKinlay 

Blackburn Rovers are expected 
to sign their third new player in 
a wbefc: today after moving swift- 


midfielder, Billy McKinlay. 

The, Rovers manager, Ray 
Harford,- matched a bid from 
Celtic for the Dundee United 
player yesterday. He expects to 
tie up the £1.75m transfer im- 
mediately, offering almost 50 per 
cent more than the Scottish 
club in personal terms. 

Blackburn - who signed Lais 
Bohinen for £700,000 this week 
- have also recruited Graham 
Goughian from the League of Ire- 
land dub, Bray Wanderers. The 
21-year-old centre-half will join 
the c3ub for an undisclosed fee, 
believed to be around £100,000. 

Howard Wilkinson, the 
Leeds United manager, could 
be about to leave Elland Road 
to take up a position as techni- 
cal director of the Football As- 
sociation. The club’s chairman, 
Leslie Sflvec, has agreed to let 
the FA talk to Wilkins on even 
though he has almost three 
years of his contract to run. “As 
responsible members of the 
Premier League, we would not 
raise an objection to the FA 
speaking.to him,” he said. 

Wilkinson, who dedined to say 
whether he was interested in the 
job, has hired. .David Williams, 
Mike Walker's former assistant 
at Everton, as his No 2. 

Terry Venables, the England 
coach, could be another con- 
tender for the FA post, along 
with the former French and 
Scottish managers, Gerard 
HouUier and Andy "Roxburgh, 
and Roy Hodgson, the English 
coach of the Swiss national 
team. The FA confirmed , that 
three foreign coaches have best 
interviewed. 

Arsenal have joined Mid- 
dlesbrough in pursuing Brazil’s 
JuninhaSSo Paulo's football di- 
rector Julio Bamliara sai± “Any 
other dubs who want to buy our 
player will . have to join the 
queue behind the English two.” 


7. DOWN. 

• UNUSUALLY. 

OFFERS SEVEN SEATS AS STANDARD. 



THEESPACE RN HELIOS FROM ONLY £16.580.' 
DRIVE AN ORIGINAL DRIVE AN ESPACE 
TELEPHONE 0800 52 51 50. 
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